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This Issue in Brief 


Present practices regarding spray painting in American industry have 
recently been investigated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The 
investigation showed that spray painting hazards can be largely over- 
come by using nonpoisonous materials or by adhering to the best 
practices in the use of toxic materials. Whether or not the spray 
materials employed actually contain poisonous or toxic ingredients is 
unknown to the officials in a large percentage of the plants using the 
process. Most of the leading users of the process have installed the 
best equipment available and aim to take every precaution possible 
to protect the workers from any deleterious effects. Some small 
plants have taken no protective steps whatever. For most purposes 
nonpoisonous shateeidie have been developed which make the use of 
toxic materials in many cases unnecessary. Page 1. Several States 
have adopted or have inaugurated definite movements to adopt special 
rules and regulations for the protection of workers employed in con- 
nection with spray painting. Such rules and a, incon are usually 
based on the best practices found in industry. Page 30. 

The productivity of labor in newspaper printing shows a very consid- 
erable increase in recent years, according to a study recently completed 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The changes, however, were by 
no means uniform for the several processes, and there has been con- 
stantly in operation a factor which tends to check the cheapening 
of time and labor costs, namely, the emphasis placed by modern 
newspapers upon rapidity of issuing the completed papers. Page 44. 

Average earnings in the motor-vehicle industry were 75 cents per hour 
in 1928, compared with 72.3 cents in 1925 and 65.7 cents in 1922. 
The average full-time earnings per week were $37.05 in 1928, $36.37 
in 1925, and $32.92 in 1922. The figures are from a survey recently 
made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Page 179. 


The entrance wage rate for common labor on January 1, 1929, aver- 
aged 45 cents per hour, according to the ciiaialeiial report of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. This report is based on returns from 
plants employing 139,644 common laborers. The highest average 
rate per hour for any industry was 55.9 cents in the automobile 


industry, and the lowest was 30.8 cents in the sawmill industry. 
Page 188. 


The report on the causes and relief of unemployment made by the 
Senate Committee on Education and Labor urges, among other things, 
that private industry recognize its responsibility to stabilize employ- 
ment, that the States and municipalities be responsible for the crea- 
tion and maintenance of efficient employment exchanges, that the 
census of 1930 include inquiries on ‘the subject of unemployment, 
that public works be planned as a reserve against unemployment, 
and that further consideration be given to the question of old-age 
pensions. Page 65. 
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The number of unemployed persons in Baltimore City was 13,177 
February-March, 1929, according to a report of the Maryland Con. 
missioner of Labor and Statistics, based on a house-to-house canva:- 
by the Police Department of Baltimore City. This number repre. 
sented approximately 1.6 per cent of the total population of the cit, 
and approximately 3.4 per cent of the total number of persons wh, 
usually are gainfully employed. Page 59. 


Age limits for new employees are set by 30 per cent of the plants 
covered in a recent survey by the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, the most frequent limits being 45 years for unskilled and semi- 
skilled workers and 50 years for skilled workers. The other 70 per cen 
of the plants covered reported that they set no age limits. Page 110). 


In 1927 the loss of life per ton of coal mined in the United States was 
lower than in any other year except 1920, and the total number of men 
killed was smaller than in any other year since 1922, according to the 
annual report on coal-mine fatalities published by the United States 
Bureau of Mines. The estimated death rate per million tons of coa! 

roduced in 1927 was 3.70 as compared with a rate of 3.83 in 1926. 
he rate for bituminous mines, considered separately, decreased from 
3.60 in 1926 to 3.34 (estimated) in 1927, but in anthracite mines it 
increased from 5.36 in 1926 to 6.06 (estimated) in 1927. Page 124. 


The credit-union movement is increasing rapidly, 368 new unions 
having been established in 1928. Much of this growth is due to the 
activities of the Credit Union National Extension Bureau, the credit- 
union organization in the United States Post Office Department, and 
to the encouragement of some of the larger labor unions, such as the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks. Page 161. 


The latest developments in workers’ education were reported to the 
sixth national convention of the Workers’ Education Bureau, held 
at Washington, D. C., April 5-7, 1929. Since the last convention 
over 30 week-end labor conferences have been held, 7 of thein being 
called specifically for the discussion of unemployment. A brief sum- 
mary of the proceedings of the convention, including an account 
of labor classes, institutes, forums, and summer schools, is given on 
page 162. 
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Spray-Painting Practices and Hazards 


N 1915 the hazards to the health of persons engaged in the process 

of spray painting first attracted attention, and, with the adop- 

tion of the process in nearly every industry since that time, the 
hazards have become all the more evident. 

In 1925 the State of Pennsylvania, recognizing the possible results 
of the use of improper equipment or of lack of understanding of the 
dangers among those using the spray-painting process, instituted an 
investigation to obtain more definite data than was then available on 
the health hazards, and particularly on the risk of benzol poisoning, 
from the spraying of lacquers. Following the Pennsylvania study 
the National Safety Council made a supplementary study, both these 
studies being executed by a staff of medical and technical authorities. 

The results of the two studies demonstrated the following: (1) That 
relatively small amounts of benzol in lacquers may give rise to benzol 
concentrations in the air breathed by the spray operator well above 
the danger limit (set at 100 parts per million for continuous exposure 
by the benzol committee of the National Safety Council) ; (2) That so 
many variable and uncontrollable conditions obtain in the spraying 
of materials containing various lead compounds that exhaust venti- 
lation can not always be depended upon properly to protect the opera- 
tor or other workers in the vicinity of the operation; (3) That the 
hazard from spraying siliceous materials can iy largely overcome by 
exhaust ventilation of from 150 to 200 feet per minute past the spray 
operator; and (4) That workers employed to spray-coat objects within 
buildings, booths, rooms, or any inclosed space with either paints or 
lacquers containing benzol or lead compounds or siliceous materials, 
as vitreous enamels or similar materials, regardless of the t of 
ventilation or the use or nonuse of respirators or masks, should be 
examined, both before beginning the work and periodically thereafter, 
for the early detection of any symptoms of poisoning or effects of 
breathing silica. 


Purpose and Result of Present Report 


THE PRESENT report is the result of an investigation made by the 


Bureau of Labor Statistics in 71 manufacturing and mercantile estab-. 


lishments and 8 Government posts to determine (1) what has been 
[915] 1 
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done to overcome the hazards of the process during its further dev 
opment, and (2) what can be done further to protect the worker 
to eliminate the inherent dangers of the process 

The results of the investigation indicate that: (1) The best pr: 
tices largely overcome the hazards of the process; (2) Most large a: (| 
some endl eiaie have installed high-grade equipment, while so: o 
small plants have taken no steps whatever toward protection; | 
The development of nonpoisonous substitutes for lead and benzol ; 
for most purposes reached a point where it is not necessary to spr: \ 
materials containing haseiel ingredients; (4) Where materials ¢«:,- 
taining benzol or lead compounds are used, stringent regulation shou (| 
be maintained; and (5) Several States have already adopted, or ha\e 
inaugurated a definite movement to adopt, special regulations or ha\ 
worked out a definite means of controlling the process and protectin: 
the spray operators. 

The data in the study were secured from establishment record-, 
hospital records, physicians, spray operators, and various eii- 
ployees and officials of the establishments visited. The bureau ei- 
ployed no medical adviser nor technical aid, as it was assumed thai 
previous studies had covered the scientific aspects of the problei 
rather thoroughly and that there was no further need of proof that 
a definite and serious hazard exists wherever materials containin: 
benzol, silica, or lead compounds are applied by the spray process. 

In the course of the survey 39 cases of poisoning were found in 
which the disability appeared to have resulted from practices or con- 
ditions connected with the process. Each was thoroughly investi- 
gated to determine whether the occupation of spray painting was 
responsible, and whether there had been any previous exposure 
which might have contributed to the disability. (See Table 2 for 
general facts in each case.) The majority of these cases were foun 
to have been caused by the absorption of lead, only two cases beiny 
diagnosed as benzol poisoning, while one case was called “turpentine 
poisoning” by the doctor in attendance. 


Extent of Establishment Information 


THE Data secured concerning spray equipment and materials in 
the establishments covered represent only such information as the 
manufacturer or employer could give, and indicate in many cases 
that the employer is rly informed as to the possible hazards in 
his organization. y 20 of the 71 establishments were aware 
of the velocity of exhaust air maintained at the work places by 
their equipment. The other plants relied on the manufacturer 0! 
the booths or equipment, or on the local engineers who had supplied 
and installed the equipment, to provide such equipment as, in their 
best judgment, would meet the particular problem. Usually, no 
steps were taken, to check up on the equipment after the installa- 
tion to determine if it was of sufficient capacity or was efficient]; 
removing the fumes and spray cloud from the workroom or booth. 

Eighteen of the 71 plants furnished definite information as to 
harmful content in the materials that were being used in spray 
coating. Of the 18 plants, 3 had been definitely informed that the 
materials used contained no harmful ingredients, while 13 furnished 
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the exact percentage of the ingredients of the materials which were 
known to be harmful; in the other 2 plants, the exact percentage of 
harmful elements had been learned only by analysis as a result of the 
occurrence of one or more cases of poisoning in the plants. 

Thirty-five plants could give no information whatever as to 
whether or not the materials used in spray coating contained any 
toxic ingredients, while in the remaining 18 plants the coating ma- 
terials were known to contain either lead or benzol, but the per cent 
or amount was not available. 

[-xperience of the 71 plants in the use of spray apparatus ranged from 
2 months to 20 years. As far as could be determined from the records 
or the officials of the plants visited, in each of 36 plants visited one 
case of poisoning had occurred during the experience of the particular 
plants with the process. In 6 establishments there had been 2 cases; 
in 2 plants, 3 cases; in 2 plants, 5 cases; and in 1 plant, 6 cases; while 
in the other 24 plants no trouble had been experienced with the 
process during the entire period of use in each respective plant. 

In Table 1 are shown not only the various materials used in each 
plant, but also the number of operators working with each of the ma- 
terials reported and the amount or content of any harmful ingredient 
in such materials. For example, there were 11 operators employed 
by Plant No. 9. The material used included a stain which consisted 
of 40 per cent benzol. However, only 1 of the 11 operators was 
actually exposed to the possible effects of the benzol, since only 
about one gallon of stain per week was used on an average and that 
by the same operator. 

The nozzle distance shown in the table is an approximation obtained 
from observing the operators when actually spraying. The velocity 
of the exhaust air at the working surface was obtained in two ways— 
first, from the records of the plant engineers indicating what velocity 
the equipment maintained; and second, in a few plants the plant 
engineer measured the flow of air by the use of a vane anemometer. 
In most cases, however, the plants visited did not have instruments 
for measuring air velocity. 

Twenty-four of the 71 plants did not furnish any sort of a respira- 
tor to the spray operators. Two plants reported that respirators 
were issued for any work that was considered hazardous, while four 
plants supplied respirators on certain kinds of work. All of the other 
41 establishments supplied the operators with respirators. In 15 of 
these plants the operators always wore the devices during spray oper- 
ations, While in 3 plants the operators on certain wo ny did so; 
in 17 plants, although respirators were supplied, the operators made 
a practice of not wearing them; in 1 plant, respirators were worn most 
of the time and in 3, part of the time; and in the other 2 plants they 
were regularly worn by some operators, while others made a practice 
of spraying without respirators. 
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MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 
Cases of Poisoning 


TABLE 2 shows the important facts for the 39 cases of poisc nino 
found in the investigation. In 10 additional cases either no de\inite 
information was available as to the cause of disability or the «a0 
was found to be other than spray painting. 

The table shows the duration of the disability, the years in the 
occupation, the product sprayed, the materials used in the process 
the nature and the amount of the harmful ingredients in the materials 
any possible previous exposure in other employment, and the diag. 
nosis of the illness or incapacity. . 

Six of the cases resulted in death, while in the remaining 33 cases 
the disability, at the time of the agent’s visit, had lasted one yeur or 
less, the slightest being a case in which the person suffered cramps 
while at his work. He was sent to a doctor, who made a thorough 
examination including a blood count which revealed many stippled 
cells. Thereafter he worked at the same job by exercising great care, 
according to the doctor’s instructions, in the performance of his work. 

A review of the occupations shows that four of the persons were 
not spray painters, but were exposed to the effects of spray materials 
because of the nature of their employment. Investigation showed 
that their disability was due to the toxic ingredients of the spray 
materials used in the plants where they were employed. 
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10 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 
Coating Materials 


THE TERM “paint’’ usually means an oil and pigment whic) yj] 
form a film over any surface, protecting it from the normal prox ge. 
of oxidation. There are numerous compounds used for the pu ose. 
such as paints, enamels, varnishes, lacquers, stains, and wax. 

Paints are made up of a base, a vehicle, a solvent, and driers, \j;}) 
the addition of either metallic, earthy, or animal pigments for do ory. 
tive effect. The base in paints now in use usually consists of \ hite 
or red lead, zine oxide, titanium oxide, or iron oxide; the vi hicle 
generally consists of raw or boiled linseed oil and, for a few delicate 
colors, poppy-seed oil. The solvents used are usually turpentine or 
petroleum distillates. The driers are many and of diverse char:cter. 
turpentine probably being used more widely than others. The ‘erm 
‘“‘enamel”’ is commonly applied to any color paint giving a hard, 
glossy surface. . 

Varnishes are made from gums dissolved in linseed oil, turpentine. 
spirits, or water. Lacquers are much like varnishes, consisting of a 
gum and thinners, or of gums, cellulose, and a suitable solvent. The 
latter are the modern lacquers commonly known as pyroxylin lacq\iers. 

Stains are used mainly to change color of work without hiding the 
surface aspects. Various vehicles are used. Wax is primarily a 
preservative, but because of the gloss or luster obtainable may also 
be considered in a measure as decorative. 


Cormmnainaiel Method of Applying Paint 


Ir HAs NoT been long since the commercial processes of applying 
finish took more time than the process of manufacturing the object. 
Coat after coat of paint or varnish was applied. Each coat had to dry 
and be rubbed down beforethenextcould beapplied. Thedrying prov- 
ess was slow and dust wasever present. Manufacturers resorted to tle 
use of drying ovens to hasten drying.. Changing the air in the ovens 
eiueaeed the dust problem. Washing machines were installe« to 
wash the dust out of the air before it entered the ovens. Workien 
were required to wear clothing of special goods to minimize the dust 
from the clothing fabric. Brushing Was gradually eliminated, as 
manufacturers, in their effort to meet competition, resorted to dipping 
such parts as could be conveniently dipped in a tank of paint, while in 
other cases, where the article was too lacie or of such a nature that 
dipping was impossible, the paint was flowed on through fan-shaped 
nozzles in the hands of experienced men, the excess paint running 
down into drip troughs and back into a recuperator tank. 

The above processes were limited mainly to the application of 
pean and varnishes which were cut with turpentine or thinned ith 

inseed oil or other thinners in common usage before the World \\ ar. 
Pyroxylin lacquers were next developed and rapidly gained in fay or. 
Because of the highly volatile solvents and diluents necessary t!icse 
materials will quickly stiffen a paintbrush with . They are 
very adaptable to the process of spraying, however, because the v«)!:- 
tile materials have little chance ‘to vaporize from the time | icy 
leave the container until they are actually applied. These solv its 
and diluents then vaporize so readily and the surface sets so qui: \IV 
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SPRAY-PAINTING PRACTICES AND HAZARDS 11 


that additional coats are often applied at intervals of net more than 
half an hour. 


Spray Guns 


THE FIRST attempt to spray paints or other coating materials in a 
jarge way was on the buildings and equipment for the World’s Fair 
at Chicago in 1892. The apparatus used at that time was not of the 
commercial type in use to-day, but was on the order of the spray 
apparatus now used in the application of fungicides and similar 
materials. The action was much like that of water leaving a spray 
nozzle, except in the case of the small apparatus used by artists 
which resembled the ordinary atomizer in action. From this latter 
instrument the spray guns now used in industry have been de- 
veloped. The term “gun” is used because the air valve is operated 
by a trigger and in general the apparatus, especially the pressure 
type, resembles a revolver in shape and size. The cup-type suction 
cun commonly used consists of a cup in which the coating material 
is placed. A small tube extends down nearly to the bottom of the 
container and the upper end, which goes through the cover, is situated 
just below and at right angles to the orifice from which a jet of com- 
pressed air is blown. The velocity of the compressed air so reduces 
the atmospheric pressure at the top end of the tube that a vacuum is 
formed which sucks the material from the container through the tube 
directly into the jet of air which breaks it up into fine particles and 
blows it against the object to be coated. This type of gun is very 
advantageous in that any one of several cups containing different 
colors may be readily attached and used as necessity demands. 

The type of apparatus next to appear was one using compressed 
air to break up the material but in which the material is supplied to 
the gun through a rubber hose either from a container suspended 
overhead or from a container in which air pressure is used to force 
the material to the gun. In such apparatus the trigger of the gun 
has a double function. By pulling it part way, the valve which 
releases the compressed air is opened, while pulling it the rest of the 
way opens the valve allowing the paint or other material to escape. 
In most standard guns converging jets of air are used to atomize or 
nebulize the material and to blow it onto the surface to be coated. 
There are guns now being marketed in which the atomization is per- 
formed before leaving the gun. These guns as a rule do not require 
as high pressure to accomplish atomization and consequently are 
generally spoken of as low-pressure guns. The pressure gun has 
been followed by the pressure cup gun which has all of the advantages 
of the suction cup but which is said to give more satisfactory nebuliza- 
tion of the spray materials. 

In the development of these guns engineers have striven to produce 
a gun which would efficiently spray materials of varying viscosity and 
also would be light enough and operate easily enough for a workman 
to handle continuously for a full day without fatigue from the 
trigger action. The fact that the tri ger has a double action has 
presented the problem of securing a ‘acute e tension so that the operator 
can use the jet of air for blowing dust from the surface without 
danger of opening the paint valve, and at the same time the pull of . 
the trigger on the paint valve will be sufficiently light to permit him 
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to use the gun throughout the workday without unnecessary fatic:je 
The trigger is usually pulled at the beginning and released at the eid 
of each to and fro movement by the operator, thus preventing the 
use of an excessive amount of paint or excessive application to any 
part of the area being coated. 


Growth and Extent of Spray Painting 


THERE is no possible way of definitely measuring the growth of spray 
painting, nor is there any way of measuring the extent to which the 
process is being used. A few establishments in some industries were 
using spray apparatus to apply materials at least 20 years ago, but 
the real advances in the use of the process came with the advent of ihe 
World War (with its tremendous camouflaging and painting prograi) 
and the adaptation of pyroxylin lacquers which could not well be «ap- 
plied with a brush or by dipping. Manufacturers are now putting 
on the market spray-painting apparatus of all kinds and sizes, with 
prices ranging from two dollars for hand sprays to thousands of dollars 
for comida equipment for manufacturing establishments. The 
various models are usually designed for specific purposes. 

Such equipment has found its way into practically every industry. 
The Federal Government employs the process in the production of 
aircraft, ammunition, and various equipment, as well as in the main- 
tenance of buildings, furniture, ships, naval craft, and army equip- 
ment. In the automotive field the finishing of chassis, motors, 
wheels, and bodies, and the refinishing of old cars depends upon the 
spray process. Automotive accessories are finished by the process. 
Airplane fabrics are ‘“‘doped.”’ The furniture industry ~ made such 
use of paint-spray equipment that furniture manufacturers and even 
merchandising houses have to resort to its use in order to be able to 
compete. Manufacturers of farm implements, lighting fixtures, office 
partitions, telephone booths, window cases, door casings—in fact, o! 
almost every line in which millwork is performed—use spray equi)- 
ment. In the leather industry various finishes can be effected thi 
are obtainablein no other way. This applies, not alone to leather, bi‘ 
also to the varicolored household articles, including all sorts of kitchei 
equipment, decorated tomatch the room, many of which are pictured 111 
present-day advertisements. The spray gun is used in the textile 
industry, not alone for maintenance, but also in the coloring of awn- 
ing materials, rugs, cottons, and other fabrics, and in the manufac- 
ture of straw hats, paper, willow reed, glassware, and other merchan- 
dise. In the maintenance of houses mi buildings, interiors are coat- 
ed, usually with lithopone paint, enamels, varnish, shellac, aluminui 
paints, and even inside waterproofing materials. The exteriors ar: 
coated with lead paints, varnishes, S samedier’s graphites, aluminum, 
and asphaltum paints. Some peculiar uses to which the apparatu- 
is put is to pra ta the egg and milk solution to pies, to obtain th: 
batik effect on silks, and the sheen on silk stockings. In short, 
there is practically no industry in the United States in which the spray 
process does not find a place. 

The above may give some idea of the wide use of the spray proces 
in industry. The growth of the use of the process can be indicate: 
in a small way by a review of the production of one of the princips' 
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materials used; i. e., pyroxylin lacquers. The United States census 
in 1924 began showing the amount of pyroxylin lacquers produced. 
The figures show that in the first six months of 1924 1,430,700 gallons 
were produced, while in the same period in 1928 8,900,644 gallons 


were produced. The figures by 6-month periods for the years 1924 
to 1928 are as follows: 


Gallons Gallons 





1924—Firest half_......... 1, 430, 700 | 1926—First half__......_- 7, 040, 800 
Second half__.....- 2, 160, 300 Second half__....__ 7, 621, 000 
1925—First half._._.......- 4, 880, 200 | 1927—First half__________ 8, 644, 300 
Second half__..___- 6, 223, 200 Second half________ 8, 038, 290 
1928—First half_________-_ 8, 900, 644 


The above figures which apply only to pyroxylin lacquers, in no way 
indicate the increase in the use of the spray gun in applying paints, 
varnishes, stains, and various other materials which are the principal 


materials sprayed in the maintenance of buildings and the finishing of 
many manufactured products. 


Harmful Materials Used in Spray Painting 


PyROXYLIN lacquers were developed as one result of the tendency 
toward high-speed production. They are all “high-speed” driers. 
To get the quick-drying quality demanded for rapid production of 
finish, it was necessary, of course, to use materials which are highly 
volatile. Many of these volatile materials are nontoxic. Some 
materials, like lead and benzol, when used without sufficient relief 
from exposure, are unfailing in their ultimate action. 

Benzol especially constitutes one of the most insidious hazards of 
the present day. It is used in many stains, some lacquers, and some 
thinners, and is usually one of the basic materials in paint and varnish 
removers. It is a by-product in the manufacture of coal gas and in 
several other processes. It is described-in the report of the National 
Safety Council (May, 1926) as ““* * * a colorless limpid, highl 
refractive iquid having a pleasant characteristic odor. * * * It 
has a specific gravity of 0.899 at 0° C.” 

While harmful diluents such as benzol have characteristic odors it 
is umpossible, even by experienced chemists, to detect the presence 
of benzol when mixed with acetates and other materials in lacquer or 
thinner. ‘The use of harmless lacquers purchased from one source and 
low-priced thinners from another source may often unnecessarily 
inject the benzol hazard in the process of spray painting as benzol is a 
constituent of many cheap lacquers. 

As a causative factor in industrial poisoning lead is considered the 
most important of all metals. It is used in the form of white lead, 
as a base for most outside paints and in other chemical combinations, 
especially in many yellow, orange, and green pigments, in many inside 
paints and lacquers. It is also aconstituent of many primers or fillers 
and of vitreous enamels used on castiron. Such materials are usually 
applied with spray guns. 

_ Another dangerous element which is generally found in enamelin 
is Silica, although in the course of this study no cases were foun 
where an operator was seriously affected by the material, or where the . 
disability was diagnosed as silicosis. An occupation such as sand 
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blasting offers, perhaps, a greater exposure to silica than does tha: of 
spraying vitreous enamels. 

Several other harmful substances are used in connection \ ith 
lacquers, varnishes, paints, and enamels, such as methyl or wood 
aleohol, denatured alcohol, tetrachlorethane, which is used in so:ye 
“‘dopes,”’ and turpentine, which is often used in paints. 


Hazard of Poisoning 


PorsoninG or disability from the use of paint or coatings arises 
mainly from three sources; namely, from the use of lead and its 
compounds, from benzol, and from siliceous materials. 

The lead compounds are used in the form of lead chromates in ))iv- 
ments, and carbonates, sulphates, and sulphides as paint bases. 
Poisoning from lead compounds in paints may occur from: 

(a) Inhalation of dust from sandpapering one coat of paint prep:r- 
atory to applying another. 

(6) Entry of dust into either the respiratory or digestive syste 
from mixing dry white lead with oil. 

(c) Inhaling fumes from burning off old paint. 

@) Inhaling dust arising from lead paint dried on overalls and drip 
cloths. 

(e)Breathing of lead paints nebulized by spraying and suspended 
in the air, which may find their way into both the alimentary canal 
and the respiratory system. 

vf ) Using glazing putty containing lead compounds. 

f these six possibilities the result may be either contamination o{ 
food by unwashed hands, entrance of lead into the alimentary can.| 
by placing objects in the mouth while working with lead compound.. 
or the direct inhalation of lead in dust form into the lungs where i' 
can bedirectly absorbed into the blood. Inspray painting the last namo 
type of absorption is the most likely, and authorities state that th. 
type produces the greatest toxic effect because the lead is absorbe« 
directly by the blood without having to go through the liver, while 
lead which passes through the alimentary canal does go to the liver 
and much of it is thrown off through the excretory system. 

Benzol poisoning results from the continual breathing of benzv! 
fumes. ‘These fumes can not be removed from the air by any metho: 
not involving chemical means. It has been stated that a work«r 
continually breathing air containing 100 parts or more of benzol 11 
1,000,000 parts of air is working under a substantial hazard. This is 
due to the fact that benzol taken into the system forms a chemi: 
combination with the body tissues, especially the marrow of tli 
bones, where it affects the formation of red blood corpuscles. Tlic 
National Safety Council’s report on benzol (May, 1926) states tha‘ 
‘“‘generally cases of acute poisoning from inhalation are either rapid!\ 
fatal or respond favorably to treatment with more or less complet’ 
recovery within a short period * * *. In chronic benzol poison- 
ing we find a wholly different picture. The onset is insidious, thv 
early symptoms are generally overlooked, and it is not until the con- 
dition becomes relatively grave that it receives medical attention.” 

Silica, as used in various enamels and glazes, also presents certa!': 
dangers. Breathing sufficient siliceous material causes what is know: 
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a. silicosis, an ailment resulting from the accumulation of consider- 
able quantities of insoluble dust material in the lungs. This dust is 
not absorbed by the blood and its presence causes irritation and later 
what is termed “‘fibrosis.”’ 


Substitutes for Toxic Materials 


MANUFACTURERS Of paints, varnishes, and lacquers appear to have 
reduced hazards of paint spraying considerably by the substitution in 
many products of less harmful materials for those which cause dis- 
ability. Paints for finishing the interiors of buildings are usually 
lithopone paints, the base consisting of zinc and barium compounds, 
which are harmless, instead of lead compounds. The use of lead 
paints on metal structures has been supplanted by iron oxide 
paints, and for other outside work considerable success has been 
achieved in substituting titanium oxide for lead, especially for white 
outside paints. According to an article in the June, 1928, number 
of the Journal of Industrial Hygiene, experiments with titanium oxide 
have shown that it has no deleterious effects. During the experi- 
ments it was fed in large doses to various animals regularly for a 
period of 16 months without effect. 

The United States Navy has experimented with titanium paints 
for several years. Concerted efforts have been made to eliminate the 
hazard in the use of lead paints as well as to improve the quality of 
the paints. The first action was the reduction of the red lead in red 
lead paints. As a result of substitution of other materials, none of 
which are harmful, the amount of red lead was reduced from 20 
pounds to 1.66 pounds per gallon. 

The Navy standard outside white paint contains 5.33 pounds of 
white lead carbonate per gallon, while the standard inside white 
contains 7.7 pounds of white lead per gallon. During the last five 
years experiments substituting titanium oxide for the lead have been 
made wich indicate that lead can be eliminated entirely. It is 
estimated that the quantities of red lead and white lead carbonate 
used in Navy paints will be reduced at least 70 per cent as the ulti- 
mate result of these experiments. 

Not only does this pioneering move on the part of the Navy tend 
to eliminate the hazards offered by lead paints, but the substitutes, 
which are entirely harmless, are found to be equal to the present 
standards as to stowage, brushing, and spreading qualities, and are 
proving superior to such standards in hiding power, general appear- 
ance, and durability. 

In lacquers, materials less toxic than benzol are being substituted, 
and some manufacturers describe their principal products as con- 
taining no harmful ingredients. The subadtutes consist of toluol 
xylol, and similar materials, which are not as volatile as benzol and 
most of which have no serious toxic effect on the worker. Not only 
does this substitution reduce hazards in spraying lacquers, but it also 
lessens the possibility of “blushing” in damp weather. (See p. 17.) 
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Ventilating Equipment 


THE PROCESS of spraying paints, lacquers, enamels, or other coatin:;. 
when performed within any building or inclosed space, should be done 
only where proper ventilation obtains regardless of the toxic 
nontoxic character of the materials used. 
During this study some small plants were visited where lacquers 
and primers were being sprayed and sanded in a closed room provided 
with absolutely no ventilation except small natural ventilators in t}\> 
roof, which could by no stretch of the imagination begin to removy . 
dust or fumes from the materials. Among the other plants visite:| 
ventilating equipment of many types were observed. Most fre- 
| quently ventilation was procured by exhaust systems, with open 

windows or ventilators serving as the source of supply. A few plants 
were supplied with plenum fans as well as an exhaust system. The 
capacity of exhaust equipment, as a rule, exceeded that of the plenum 
fans by 10 to 20 per cent. This excess insures a positive direction of 
air movement toward the exhaust equipment. 

Exhaust equipment of many types were used by the various plants 
visited, ranging from fans in the exhaust duct driven from line shafts 
! to the indirect exhaust system in which the exhaust movement is 
induced. In a few cases a fan driven directly by a motor was ob- 
served, the whole unit being centered in the exhaust duct. Most 

frequently, however, exhaust ventilation was secured by 16 to 18 inch 


or 
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fans of various types driven by a belt from a %4-horsepower motor 
located outside of the duct and operating usually at 1,725 revolutions 
or more per minute. 

Large booths were generally equipped with from two to six of the 
small fans, which in many cases could be operated independent of 
each other. Where a booth is supplied with baffle plates to secure 
equalization of air movement into the booth, such fans under norma! 
conditions will exhaust about 2,000 cubic feet of air per minute. 
Without baffle plates the fan’s capacity ranges up to about 2,500 
cubic feet per minute. Larger equipment, with 22 or 24 inch fans, 
usually exhausts from 4,500 cubic feet with baffles to 6,000 cubic fect 
without baffles at 1,200 revolutions per minute, while still larger fans 
of 40-inch diameter driven at 900 revolutions per minute will exhaust 
about 14,000 cubic feet per minute and at 1,200 revolutions per 
minute about 18,000 cubic feet per minute through baffles. The 
figures quoted are based on the capacities of the different types and 
sizes of fans found in use. 

\ The blades of plenum fans were in several cases found to be of 
if pressed steel, while in the exhaust systems the blades were usually of 
i brass, aluminum, or other nonsparking metal, the “propeller” design 
being highly favored. Six-blade fans, commonly made of brass, were 
found in use more eften than the other types, due to the fact that they 
. were part of the original equipment which had been installed prior to 
4 the general introduction of the propeller type. 
t Indirect exhaust, which is the latest and most favored exhaust 
ie ventilating system, consists usually of the injection of a high-velocity 
7 current of air into an exhaust duct through a small opening either 
around the wall of the duct or a Venturi opening projecting to the 
center, either method of introduction causing the injected current of air 
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to blow outward. The velocity of the introduced current of air reduces 
the atmospheric pressure at the point of introduction. An equaliz- 
ing current of air is thus induced, moving from the booth or spray 
room outward in the same direction as the introduced current of 
air. Such an arrangement permits the location of fans and source 
of power to be entirely outside the booth and exhaust duct. The 
possibility of materials collecting on the fan and its supports is thus _ 
eliminated, minimizing the task of keeping the duct clean. The use 
of highly volatile solvents sometimes necessitates the reduction of 
exhaust velocity. If the velocity is too great, the liquid materials 
are volatilized to a considerable extent before the particles of spray 
hit the object to which they are applied, resulting in a slightly sandy 
looking finish. The remedy is the reduction of the velocity to a- 
point where the materials have little chance to evaporate before 
reaching the surface. 

What is commonly termed ‘‘ blooming” or ‘blushing’? may some- 
times result from too high a velocity, especially during damp weather. 
Blushing results from the refrigerative effect of the volatile materials 
and the consequent condensation of moisture on the film before it 
sets. The result is partial precipitation of the cellulose, so that it 
makes the surface appear white in spots. This effect can be elim- 
inated by the use of thinners, consisting of less volatile materials, 
known as “‘retarders”’ or ‘“‘fortifiers,’’ and to some extent by either 
the reduction of the pressure on the gun or the velocity of the exhaust. 


Respirators 


In THE Use of respirators there seems to be a belief among work- 
men that the ordinary felt disk or sponge type respirators are ade- 
quate = oiageay against dust and also, in many cases, against the 
fumes from volatile material. A respirator highly effective in remov- 
ing fine dust would be so difficult to breathe through that the work- 
man could not wear it for any extended period of time; in other words, 
if me easy to breathe through, it is not a safe protection as a fine dust 
catcher. 

Records of tests, made during the study of spray coating by the 
National Safety Council, with various respirators using filters in 
silica dust spray, indicate that ‘‘commercial respirators of the pig- 
snout type ranged in efficiency from 24 per cent for one with a sponge 
filter to 73 per cent for a respirator with two plies of a cotton paper 
filter. Not all of the pig-snout respirators are efficient in restrain- 
ing very fine silica dust under spray-coating conditions; the better 
ones can restrain about half or a little more of the dust in air as 
breathed, and so can be of real benefit.”’ 

Tests made at the same time with the various types of filters, for 
efficiency in filtering the mist of lead paint from the air, showed that 
filters remove lead mist more efficiently than they remove dust. In 
both cases the sponge type of filter ranked very low. In the case of 
lead, the sponge was 84 per cent efficient, outranking only a filter 
consisting of one ply of silk and three plies of cheesecloth, which was 
74 per cent efficient. The next filter more efficient than the sponge, 
was one of four plies of paper which was 92 per cent efficient; all other .. 
filters tested rated even higher. This would indicate that most respi- 
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rators are of considerable benefit in preventing inhalation of |. ( 
dust, but should not be understood as furnishing complete protecti:., 

So far as fumes of volatile materials are concerned, the above ty) <. 
except one with a canister containing a considerable amount of ac: j- 
vated charcoal, are of no value at all. The report of the Nation,| 
Safety Council on the efficiency of respirators in the case of ben,,)| 
fumes, shows that ‘“‘activated charcoal filters can reduce the amouiit 
of benzol in air from 2,000 to 75 parts per million or less. A su(/i- 
cient quantity must be provided; 60 cubic centimeters of the charc«,:| 
was found adequate for a period of 19 minutes; under test conditio:)<, 
600 cubic centimeters lasted 250 minutes. Under conditions prevai|- 
ing in bape. practice, considerably longer life may usually |). 

expected.” Probably the most convenient respirators which pro\e 
effective in the case of volatile materials are either of the type whic! 
has a canister or of the hose type designed to bring fresh air to thio 
operator from an unpolluted source. The latter usually connec‘. 
directly with the compressed air line at the gun. The air hose is 
equipped with a filter to remove oil and moisture from the air befor: 
it is breathed by the operator. A small valve regulates the amount 
of air which is supplied into the respirator. Expiration is through 
a small flap or flutter valve, much the same as in the felt disc and 
sponge types. 

The various types of pig-snout respirators usually have a roll edge 
of soft rubber. These types, when used while spraying in rather close 
quarters with light paint, not only clog quickly with the paint, bu: 
accumulate sinteatat bi the face of the operator along the roll ede 
of the respirator and eventually the paint will run down the operator’: 
face inside of the mask, often directly into the mouth. If tight enoug): 
to prevent such an occurrence, the pressure soon tires the face ani 
the operator is required to remove the respirator for rest. This con- 
dition, it would seem, might possibly obtain under the conditions 
9 with any type of mask which only partially covers the 

ace. 

Respirators for regular use must be of a type that can be con- 
veniently worn under all conditions. For instance, the hose type 
mentioned above, may prove inconvenient at times. If the operator 
has to move about beyond the range of the hose attached to the gun, 
this necessitates the removal of the mask, but if he wears any of the 
other types, it can be slipped from his face to hang about his neck an 
he can move freely whenever necessary. The inconvenience o! 
removing the mask may seem only slight, but instances have bee: 
found where the operator was required to leave his place of work 
many times during the day and the removal of the mask each time 
became so tiresome as to tempt him to leave it off entirely. 

One of the general faults of respirators is that they do not alway- 
fit perfectly the contour of the operator’s face. Unless perfect!) 
fitted, the air entering by any other source than the filter device 
renders the respirator ineffective for the service it was designed to 
perform. In the case of the hose type, in which there is a positive 
air pressure, if the fit is not perfect the air will escape, especially 
around the nose, blowing into the eyes and causing the operato: 
considerable annoyance. In one plant visited such condition wa 
overcome by the use of goggles. The operator said that the goggle: 
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not only protected his eyes from the air currents blowing around his 
nose, but also helped to keep his eyes free from turpentine fumes 
from the paint, as some fresh air was continually forced into the 
cogvles from the respirator. 

~ ‘The use of masks which cover the entire head is not looked upon 
with favor. Such a mask is held to be too inconvenient, causing 
inefliciency on the part of the operator and also tempting him to 
leave it off whenever he is not being observed by officials in charge of 
the work. Operators provided with such masks, and many times 
even with masks of the respirator type, are usually instructed to wear 
the equipment whenever spraying, but officials in many plants have 
admitted that it is impossible to compel the men to follow the instruc- 
tions, saying that it is often brought to their attention that careless 
operators don the mask only when they see officials approaching. 

As a rule neither the worker nor the person directly responsible 
for the manner in which the work is done, is conversant with the 
relative value of such safety devices, and consequently only in the 
most efficient shops are the workmen protected by devices on the basis 
of their relative efficiency. In other shops it is a matter of supplying, 
either because the law or the workman calls for it, anything which 
can be easily obtained and does not involve considerable expenditure. 
In every case an effective respirator should be supplied and worn, 
and the fact should be emphasized that a respirator effective for 
one purpose is often of little or no value if worn for another purpose. 


The Mist or Spray Cloud 


In THE CouRSE of this investigation particular attention was given 
to the action of the cloud of spray relative to the various objects 
being sprayed. The rebound of this mist was particularly noticeable 
where objects presented large unbroken areas at right angles to the 
direction of the exhaust air. If the distance from the nozzle of the 
gun to the surface being sprayed was too close, the rebound seemed to 
be farther, while if the distance was too great, there was an exception- 
ally heavy mist although not so much rebound. The proper distance 
for the gun nozzle from the work seemed to depend on the pressure 
used and the material sprayed. The distances for ordinary work, 
varied from 6 inches, which for most guns is too close, to 24 inches, 
which is probably too great. Where large unbroken areas were 
sprayed while standing at an angle to the direction of the exhaust 
ventilation, the spray cloud seemed to be drawn rather effectively 
toward the exhaust opening. 

In several cases, some in rooms and others in booths, the inside 
surface of hollow articles were sprayed. Where there was no escape 
lor the air bearing paint mist except the opening through which the 
operator worked, the problem of ventilation was difficult. While 
spraying the inside of a very deep object the rebound was especially 
pronounced, because the spraying was done in some instances at a 
distance of 36 inches from the inside surface, a large amount of mist 
thus accumulating which poured out of the object in heavy clouds, 
being displaced by 8 to 12 cubic feet of air per minute from the gun. 
In one case where the objects were from 10 to 16 inches deep they were 
laid in a booth with the open end outward. The mist would shoot 
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out of the object, opposite to the direction of the exhaust-air cu: en; 
as much as 4 or 5 feet. The most efficient method observed for 
removing the excess spray from hollow articles was to place tier 
where a high-velocity exhaust current would pass across the o)ep. 
ing through which the operator manipulated the gun. The air movin 
at right angles to thegebound would capture the fumes and carry t|,er 
into the’exhaust duet 

For small objects or those with open surfaces the problem seeined 
simple, as the spray operator could easily place them in the bes 
possible position to take advantage of the air currents moving toy ard 
the exhaust opening by directing the spray as nearly as possible ip 
the direction of the air movement. 

Spraying of paint on the outside of buildings did not seem to present 
a particularly serious problem. The superfluous mist from a spray 
gun used in the open seemed to be rapidly disseminated even where 
there was no noticeable movement of air. This rapid dissemination, 
however, can not be depended on sufficiently to protect the workian. 
An operator should be instructed when the air is moving noticeably 
always to work with the wind, as the spray otherwise would drift 
back into his face, thus presenting an unnecessary hazard. 

Spraying the interiors of buildings presents, perhaps, one of the 
most serious ventilating problems for the spray painter. Even though 
lithopone paints or other materials which contain no recognized toxic 
substance may be used, the cloud of spray may become so dense as 
to cover entirely the exposed parts of the workman’s body as well as 
his clothing. Under such conditions the use of some device to pre- 
vent breathing the materials suspended in the air is essential. If the 
materials used contain such toxic substances as benzol or tetraclilor- 
ethane, the use of a well-fitting canister mask or respirator emplovy- 
ing activated charcoal, or a well-fitting hose mask or respirator, is 
the only means of assuring the health of the worker. 

It is not uncommon for spray materials to adhere to the operator's 
hands but this is more often from handling freshly sprayed objects 
than from the spray cloud or mist surrounding the work. Spray 
material on an operator’s face, however, is not so common and usuully 
results from a pronounced amount of mist either rebounding from 
large surfaces or accumulating because of insufficient ventilation, or 
both. 

Observations seem to indicate that, as a rule, spray operators |iold 
the gun farther from their work than is usually specified for best 
results, probably on the theory that the cone or fan of spray will cover 
more surface at a greater distance. Some instances of this practice 
may be ascribed to the high pressure used. However, an equal {ili 
may be applied at the greater distance only by slower movement 
and hence the practice does not necessarily result in any speeding up 
of production. 


Faulty Equipment 


IN MANUFACTURING establishments where large amounts of spray 
materials are being used continually, efforts are generally made to 
remove the danger in the use of materials which might be harm!1, 
by the use of spray booths or spray rooms equipped for constiit 
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ventilation, by the use of masks, and in some places by enforcement 


of rigid safety rules. | 
Faults found in the use of spray rooms and booths are the following: 


' (2) Good booth supplied with inefficient exhaust; (6) a good exhaust 


hut the booth too shallow for the work; (c) the exhaust poorly located 
in the booth; (d) the exhaust fan too far from the booth; (e) the 
exhaust opening too small; (f) the booth of aap pes shape with non- 
uniform movement of air; (g) booth too small for the work, that is, 
placing large objects in front of or in a booth where the object projects 
out of range of the exhaust draft; (kh) moving the stand upon which 
the object is placed out of the booth so far that the ventilation is 
ineffective, especially in cases of piecework; (7) poor light. 

In some plants, booths and ventilation systems, ordinarily efficient, 
were in operation, but because of bad weather the employees had 
closed the windows, ventilators, doors, and other means by which 
air could enter the shop. The exhaust fans were thus decreasing the 
air pressure in the room in an effort to draw air out through the 
exhaust ducts, and the fan’s.capacity was of little value because there 
was no adequate supply of air to be drawn through the booths. 

Fans toed in exhaust systems often become coated with an accumu- 
lation of spray material. The accumulation of any material on the 
fan blades, which destroys the characteristic smooth surface of the 
blades increases the friction of the blade. This increase of friction 
decreases the amount of air that will be thrown by the fan in opération. 
Allowing the ‘nner surface of the booth and exhaust duct to become 
coated with «i: erials also impedes the free movement of the exhaust 
air and help.. .» reduce the efficiency of the equipment. Such residue 
also presents, in the case of pyroxylin lacquers, the serious hazard of 
explosion. An accumulation of lacquer dust may be, and has been, 
exploded either by friction, by static, or by spontaneous combustion. 
Such an explosion occurred in an establishment the day before the 
bureau’s agent visited the plant. Two booths were side by side, the 
working openings facing the windows. Exhaust was maintained by 
a 16-inch 6-blade brass fan in each booth. These were each operated 


‘by a 4-horsepower, 1,725 revolutions per minute, motor mounted 


outside the exhaust duct and belted to the fans. The exhaust ducts 
curved upward in the rear and outward over the tops of the booths, 
where they converged into a single larger duct. The larger duct 
projected through the windows, thus discharging the fumes from both 
booths outside. The explosion, which had its origin somewhere over 
the booths in the exhaust duct, was of sufficient force to blow several 
of the fan blades off from the hubs of the fans. The two spray oper- 
ators working at the booths, and two truckers working between the 
booths and the windows, were badly burned and all four were removed 
to a hospital. Frequent cleaning of the duct would probably have 
prevented the occurrence. 

Some exhausts opening directly to the outside, although of suffi- 
clent capacity, were at times exposed to the direct pressure of the 
winds, which counteracted the efficiency of the fans. Operators in 
Many cases open windows directly by the booth or exhaust outlet, 
so that the entrance of air through the windows either interferes with 
the normal movement of air out through the booths, or carries dust 
from the exhaust opening outside back into the room from which it 
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had been blown. This condition in one plant was overcome b. jh, 
installation of recuperators outside and increase of the fan cap:::ity 

While the relative velocity of exhaust air moving through a |i} 
or spray room would apparently be a definite controlling faci; of 
the prevalence of excess spray vai or cloud from the gun, obs: rya. 


tions made during this study indicate otherwise. Exhaust velo: ities 
in plants visited, as shown by the various records, ranged from () { 
190-feet per minute. The amount of spray in some plants wher. the 


velocity was relatively high was apparently worse than in «the; 
plants doing similar spraying where the velocities were lower, «yey 
where the same model equipment was in use. The difference a) par- 
ently was due to both a slight difference in the shape and sive of 
object sprayed and the shape and size of the exhaust outlet. |) 
general, the observations would indicate that the problem of giving 
the workman good air to breathe involves not only the theoretica| 
capacity of the ventilating system but also the nature of the 0} jcc 
being sprayed, the nature of the building, the location of the exhaus 
discharge, the type of vent on the exhaust, the location of near-by 
buildings which may deflect normal winds, and, above all, the ayail- 
ability of openings of sufficient size to allow the entrance of a positive 
supply of fresh air. Engineers advise at least 10 per cent excess 
exhaust capacity over the supply of fresh air to insure exhaust cur- 
rents toward the proper outlets. 


Measures for Overcoming Dangerous Practices 


OrteN the lack of safety rules or the loose enforcement of them 
gives rise to dangerous practices. The spray gun is often used in a 
manner causing the spray unnecessarily to roll back out of the booth. 
In other cases, especially where the operator is paid by the piece, he 
may pull the turntable or other stand out too near the opening o! thie 
booth in order to save time in removing the finished piece, and rej)|:0- 
ing it with one to be worked upon. In a few plants there was evide ice 
of the gun having been used promiscuously about the spray roo. 
One of the commonest of dangerous practices is the negligent manner 
in which a respirator is used, even though it may afford only partial 
protection. 

Granting that a spray room or booth is provided with sufficient 
ventilation to expel dust or fumes immediately and prevent inhalation 
by the operator, precautions which may provide additional protection 
are: 

(a) Greasing unprotected portions of the body, to make «ny 
material collecting thereon easily removable. 

(b) Thorough washing and the brushing of the finger nails, as \«!! 
we avoiding the habit of placing anything in the mouth during wrk 

ours. 

(c) Protection of food and of street clothing from dust and sp: xy. 

(d) Cleanliness of working clothes. 

(e) Teaching employees the proper use of the gun. 

(f) Equal protection of all employees who are working within 3! 
feet of the spray gun where no direct exhaust is available. 

(g) Wet sanding instead of dry sanding wherever possible. 
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()) Reduction of the pressure on pressure containers to the lowest 
point consistent with speed of application required. 

('}) Reduction of the pressure used to break up the material to the 
lowest point consistent with the nebulization required. 

()) Careful use of the gun at the proper distance from the work. 

(j:) Use of nontoxic materials of nonirritating character wherever 
yossible. . 
Some manufacturers question the value of greasing, as they have 
had employees suffer from epidemics of boils which they attributed 
to the grease used on the arms. Thus it would ye that only 
specially prepared greases or solutions should be used for the protec- 
tion of the skin. 


Other Safety Measures 


IN ADDITION to installing efficient equipment, further steps have 
been taken by some manufacturers to forestall any disability from 
the process of spraying. In many instances materials which con- 
tain no harmful ingredients have been substituted for materials which 


» may cause ill effects. 


When there is need for a spray painter, some plants do not hire 


former sanders, brush painters, brass foundry workers, battery work- 


ers, glaziers, paint factory workers, or other workers who may have 
absorbed toxic materials, especially lead or benzol, at a previous occu- 
pation. Again, a thorough physical examination, including a blood 
count, followed by periodic examinations serves to indicate the possi- 
ble toxic effect of materials used. Such blood counts are usually 
made at three or six months’ intervals. At one plant operated by 
the Government, where considerable benzol is used, they are made 
monthly. 

Some manufacturers have instituted periodic relief of such workers 
as may by continuous employment be affected by spray. This may 
be either by a daily relief period or by the rotation of employees. 
By the latter plan, as practiced in plants visited, a double spray force 
is employed; that is, one crew will spray for a specified period (in 
some plants one week and in some two weeks), and then exchange 
jobs with another crew which has been at work away from the spray 
materials. In one plant visited this rotation was applied to three 
jobs, each employee working at spraying but one week in three. The 
matter of adequate washing tacilitine is also important. Plants were 
visited where washing facilities were good, but not adequate. In 
one plant, for example, hot and cold running water, soap, and towels 
were furnished, but though a large force was employed there was pro- 
vision for only three or four catiplayeoh to wash atatime. At the end 
of a work period, the first to reach the wash room were accommodated, 
while the rest, rather than wait, would eat or go home unwashed. 

The cleaning of booths and exhaust ducts in one case studied was 
the cause of poisoning to the person doing the work. The precau- 
tions heretofore specified could, therefore, well be applied to all peo- 
ple working in or around the space where spray painting is being 
aone, 
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Attitude of Employees Toward Safety Measures 


Workers who are susceptible may often suffer temporary or per. 
manent effects without knowledge of the real cause of their disab/ity. 
As a rule, workers are reluctant to make known that they are fe«|iy 
ill, reasoning that such acts jeopardize chances of promotion or {}\0i; 
general standing with the employer, knowing that the habitual {,,\;. 
finder is considered undesirable. They do not often recognize the 
cause as occupational and so lose time and are inconvenienced 
while the family physician treats them for some ailment based 01) the 
outstanding symptoms. Such ailments are sometimes diagnose: gs 
stomach trouble, appendicitis, or various other disabling diseases of 
a similar nature, while a blood test or other tests would show the 
presence of an occupational cause. A case resulting in death (( ase 
No. 1, p. 9), illustrates how serious the situation may become where 
facts are not promptly reported. The fatal aspects of the case mivht 
have been avoided if precautions had been taken after the first attack. 
The facts in the case were as follows: 

The spray operator was 35 years of age at the time of his death, 
The cause of death was held to be benzol poisoning. The man had 
been a spray operator and decorator for approximately four years, 
previous to which he had been a brush painter at different periods. 
According to the doctor who attended him, he had an attack of 
benzol poisoning about two years before his death, involving two 
dorsal and the first lumbar nerves. This attack confined him to his 
home for 10 days. Before his death the employee made a statement 
that he did not report that attack to the industrial commission be- 
cause his employer was good to him. For the next four or five months 
he was employed as a house painter working on the outside, and 
during this time he suffered a fall which injured his back. 

Seven months after the illness mentioned above, he was reemployed 
in the establishment where he had suffered his first attack. It was 
said that he made a practice of washing his hands with benzo! to 
remove lacquer which had adhered to them, and two months after 
his reemployment he began to have increasing pains in the lumbar 
region. The nerves which had first been affected slowly ceased to 
function and limitation of motion increased. Ten days after the 
reoccurrence the doctor was again called in and found him suffering 
from severe pain, which required hypodermics to relieve. The doctor 
called in consultation another doctor, who diagnosed the case as neu- 
ritis from benzol poisoning. The condition grew steadily worse, 
resulting in total paralysis in both legs, loss of sphincteric control, 
and inability to empty the bladder, requiring catheterization. [le 
was idahebed to a hospital, where a third doctor diagnosed the case as 
neuritis from benzol poisoning. Two weeks later he had total paraly- 
sis of both legs with anesthesia of inner anterior surface of both 
tibias; no reflexes; cramps of lower abdomen; marked blood hemol- 
ysis; and slight elevation of temperature; the heart, lungs, liver, 
spleen, and urine were normal. After eight weeks confinement in ‘he 
hospital the man died. 

he product of the plant in which the man worked was woo:et 
furniture. It employed 150 men, 11 of whom were spray operators. 
The factory worked 10 hours per day on Monday to Friday, and 4 on 
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saturday. The spray operators averaged 7 hours a day actually 
manipulating the spray gun, making a total actual exposure of about 
38 hours per week. 

The company had been spraying furniture for about 10 years and 
in the process used varnish, lacquer, shellac, substitute Sihdiine: thin- 
ner, and stains. It used a material to form the outer coat or glazing 
consisting of 40 per cent benzol, 20 per cent ethylate, 20 per cent 
butviate, and 20 per cent acetylate. The materials were applied 
with a standard pressure spraying system, using a pressure of 10 to 
15 pounds in the container and 60 to 70 pounds to break up the 
material as it left the gun, and having a nozzle distance of approxi- 
mately 15 inches. 

The work was performed in booths equipped with separate ex- 
hausts, from which air was drawn by an exhaust fan. The velocity 
of the air at the working surface was estimated, from the size of the 
booth and the capacity of fan, to be 80 feet per minute. The agent 
was informed that the company furnished masks of the ordinary 
respirator type which were worn by some operators but not by others. 
It was also stated that at the time of the investigation 10 per cent of 
all spray material used consisted of a stain in which there was 40 
per cent benzol. It is not known how effective the equipment may 
have been in clearing the spray room of fumes or of preventing mate- 
rials from adhering to the person of the operator. Washing facilities 
with cold water only were furnished, a few taking advantage of these 
facilities. 

Sometimes workers misinterpret regulations designed for their 
protection. In some plants visited printed regulations regarding 
the use of spray equipment had been posted. ‘These were designed 
to keep continually before the worker the necessity of precautions 
in the use of equipment and handling of materials. These rules or 
regulations when first displayed were interpreted to mean that the work 
was extremely hazardous and spray operators promptly quit their jobs. 
The hiring of new spray operators proved a difficult problem in these 
plants because of the hysteria or mental stampede among employees 
atthe time. In other plants regulations were posted, with no resulting 
trouble. This would seem to indicate that the workers in the latter 
plants were already educated to the possible hazards of the occupation 
and had a full realization of the necessity of care in the work. 

Conditions which apparently were responsible for cases of poisoning 
in plants studied have in many cases been improved to such an 
extent as to indicate the probable prevention of further trouble in 
such plants. In a few plants, however, where cases of poisoning had 
also oceurred no definite steps have been taken in any direction, 
although various State agencies have pointed out to the plant officials 
that hazardous conditions have existed for some time. 

In one plant where an employee had been affected by the materials 
sprayed, ventilation had not yet been provided at the time of this 
study, which was approximately a year after the poisoning. This 
plant had been engaged in doing touch-up body and fender work 
by spraying for only two months when the case occurred. Four 
men had been engaged on that particular part of the work, which 
was done in the rear of the establishment, in a room which was 
separated from the automobile repair shop only by a series of 
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stock racks. The operations of filing, grinding, applying the ) :im, 
coat, sanding, and spraying were all performed within this ) 0), 
The ceiling was about 15 feet high and the space for refini-hins 
was about 60 feet square. There were no booths, nor was ‘her. 
any special provision for ventilation. The end of the building wa¢ 
practically all windows. There was a door in one corner for invreg 
and egress of cars, but the door was closed because of cold we: hey 
During the agent’s interview the door was opened to permi: the 
entrance of a car, at which time the fresh air coming in was very 
noticeable. There were no windows open at the moment, but it jx 
possible that they would be opened in warmer weather. 

The air compressor, which furnished pressure for spraying, was 
electrically driven and drew air from the center of the working 
space. It was a small portable outfit of a size sufficient to operate 
but a single gun. The odors of the materials were very noticeable 
and, together with the dust from sanding, make conditions for || 
the employees in the room very poor. 

The employees who worked in the finishing department were 0! the 
opinion that the products used were absolutely harmless. The fact 
that there was no provision for their safety did not appeal to them 
as having any serious consequences, and they took no precuations 
to prevent accumulation of material on their persons. The only 
washing facility was a spigot and trough, where cold water was 
available. 

No safety rules were issued by the employer nor was a physical 
examination required. The employer said that if a mask was de- 
sired by any employee, he would furnish one of any type the man 
might ask for. 

n a few very large plants covered in the study employing as inany 
as 200 or 300 spray operators, there have been only 1 or 2 inconse- 

uential cases of disability in the course of several years’ experience. 
These examples indicate that many of the large manufacturers hive 
worked out rather highly efficient and protective systems. In » few 
smaller plants covered several cases of disability have.resulted from 
the operation of spray painting. Some of these cases, however, !iay 
be ascribed as much to the carelessness of the spray operators in \i-Ing 
the safety equipment provided as to anything particularly wrong witli 
the system itself. In fact, several examples were found where spray 
operators were actually antagonistic toward certain rules or s:/ety 
equipment furnished for their protection, and other cases where 
operators imbued with a false sense of security were indifferent t« the 
use of safety devices. 


There were other plants visited where the conditions seemed very. 


unsafe. The workmen in these plants, as a rule, were assured that 
the material used could have no harmful effects. The only guaranty, 
however, in many such cases was information furnished by salesiien 
who might or might not have known the formula or ingredients |\<ed 
in the manufacture of the materials. 


Economies of Spray Painting 


A FEW years ago manufacturers in general devoted a geneous 
amount of working space to the finishing process necessary to mak« the 
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product marketable. In some industries a large per cent of the total 
space was devoted to finishing, because of the great amount of 
time required to obtain the desired finish with the methods and mate- 
rials then in use. One example illustrating the evolution of finishing 
is that of the automobile body. In one plant manufacturing bodies 
just after the war 42,240 square feet of space was necessary to produce 
one body per hour. The minimum finish on many cars consisted of 
six rough coats, three coats of varnish, and two coats of color varnish, 
requiring about six weeks for the process. The paint alone on a car 
weighed 75 pounds. At that time, the high percentage of the space 
devoted to the building of a body was largely for the finishing depart- 
ment. Increasing demands for bodies brought about the adoption 
of other processes and finishing materials, which cut the space neces- 
sary for the production of one body per hour from 42,240 square feet 
to 16,000 4°: are feet. This was previous to the adoption of pyroxylin 
lacquers. o record could be obtained of the space necessary since 
their adoption, but it is safe to say that it is far below the figures 
civen above. 

The real economies of spraying, however, can be shown by other 
examples. In considering the figures hereafter presented, one should 
bear in mind that paint brushed on seldom dries without brush marks, 
which are in fact alternate thick and thin streaks of paint. These 
inequalities often appear in the film of paint covering wood which 
has weathered ridges and grooves. In such cases, where the ridge 
of the wood and the thin portion of the brushed paint are in con- 
junction, the film is reduced to a minimum thickness and is bound 
to wear through much more quickly than where the thick part of 
the film crosses the groove in the wood. Also, where there is insuf- 
ficient brushing small bubbles of air are often imprisoned by the 
paint film and the expansion and the contraction thereof by the 
heat and the cold in the weather, causes such a film to deteriorate 
rapidly. With such possibilities in mind, it is obvious that paint 
applied as a very fine mist by an experienced operator would not only 
cover the wood more evenly regardless of its surface characteristics, 
but also would prevent the formation of air bubbles beneath the film. 
Thus the skill of the painter and the quality of the film applied must 
be given due weight in making comparisons between brushing and 
spraying. An unskilled brush man may fail to apply paint evenly or 
to brush it out thoroughly, and an unskilled spray painter may apply 
the material either insufficiently or excessively, 

The saving effected by a school board by spray painting ' is shown 
in the following: 


We rented a machine from a local banker and, after a short trial, purchased 
a complete one-unit outfit. We continued during the summer to use both 
machines. With the help of two men to operate the spray guns and three helpers, 
we completely decorated the interiors of these six large buildings, including our 
senior high school. 

Before we began the work with spray guns, we had specifications prepared and 
requested the painting contractors in town to bid on the work. We received 
some 9 or 10 bids for the work on the six buildings, ranging from $8,375 to $9,667 
for the work complete, the painter to furnish labor, materials, and equipment. 
At the completion of the job we found our total expense, which included rent for 
each of the two machines and all labor, materials, and equipment, including 





! From the Spray Painting Machine, by G. B. Heckel. 
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electricity and all other items, to be only $5,521.55, making a saving of $2,848 95 
figured on the price of the lowest bidder. bru 

We found the spray gun used about 50 per cent more paint on one coat than 
putting on by brush, but we found also that the one coat will cover as well as two lab 
coats with the brush, thus resulting in a net saving of 25 per cent of the paint. 
Everyone (even painters who were not friendly with the spray gun) who has seen 
the decoration agrees that the paint is more evenly applied and looks better t!.a1, 
it would if put on by brush. Our experience proves that one man with a spray 


gun, On an average, can do as much work as four to five skilled painters wit}, 
brushes. 


roo 


Another example of the economy of spray painting is found in the 


spraying of a previously painted metal roof. The facts are analyzed 
as follows: 


Actual area of surface (578 square feet) 








e Paint, Time, 
gallons man-hours 
NN 5.6 ois erica Udi d gh abies dnt neh 46 » babtie 1. 49 0. 5 
i cect bichiiic eatin bik Res Mindset en ee Bm Sol een anaes 1. 35 1. 5 
10,000 square feet 
iain aids tensile mamiass eines dali bets Aaktateicinn ae 25. 8 8. 6 
IES ik 5 had ~ bien SON db oa Mean ko omit 23. 3 25. 9 
Comparative cost of 10,000 square feet of work 
i: 

aint (25.8 gallons at $4 per gallon)_______________--_-_- $103. 20 
Labor (8.6 hours at 90 cents per hour) -__._____-_______-_ 7. 74 
5 AMIN PAM hE CR RP EL at 110. 94 
Brushing: ; 
Paint (23.3 gallons at $4 per gallon)___._...__-.-----_~~- 93. 20 
Labor (25.9 hours at 90 cents per hour) ________.__--_--- 23. 31 
We S.. ta a eh a dO A BASGLULG 116. 51 


Spraying required approximately 10 per cent more paint than brush- 
ing. Brushing feauived approximately 200 per cent more labor than 
spraying. 

Still another example is the spraying of a previously painted brick 
wall with stone cornices: 


Actual area of surface 


Paint, Time, 
gallons man-hours 
Spraying (8,364 square feet) __.____._..-.-.---.----- 10. 8 20 
Brushing (8,188 square feet)_.__.__._____._..-._--.---- 9. 87 41 
10,000 square feet 
Grn boos ose ae eae cies oat a. Se 12. 90 23. 9 
daa ie aimiatiah 12. 05 50. 0 
Comparative cost of 10,000 square feet of work 
Bpeaving: 
aint (12.90 gallons at $4 per gallon)_.........._..---_-- $51. 60 
Labor (23.9 hours at 90 cents per hour)___...._._.-_---- 21. 51 
Te ee enehernae anne 73. 11 
Brushing: 
Paint (12.05 gallons at $4 per gallon)__.__-.__....___-__- 48. 20 
Labor (50 hours at 90 cents per hour) ___._.._._.._-_--- 45. 00 
Teh... ee Ce eee ee 93. 20 
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Spraying required approximately 7 per cent more paint than 
brushing. Brushing required approximately 109 per cent more 
labor than spraying. 

An example of interior work on the ceiling and walls of a plastered 
room is shown below: 


Actual area of surface 


Paint, Time, 
gallons man-hours 
Spraying (2,600 square feet) ..........-..-..--..--.. 6. 39 5. 33 
Brushing (1,000 square feet)_..........---.--......- 1. 75 5. 33 
10,000 square feet 
SutePORiea.. so kc co nas cwerdwewbwusevismwsowesasee z4. § 20. 5 
Dei tiiltin ad nind odqeie snes eedlocade embtins 4 17. 5 53. 3 
Comparative cost of 10,000 square feet of work 
Spraying: 
Paint (24.5 gallons at $4 per gallon)__...---...---...-.- $98. 00 
Labor (20.5 hours at 90 cents per hour) ....------_..._- 18. 45 
BEATE ST RCM eR I na 7 Re Bl ON RSME A 116. 45 
Brushing: 
Paint (17.5 gallons at $4 per gallon) __...-.-.....------- 70. 00 
Labor (53.3 hours at 90 cents per hour) __...-...-------- 47. 97 
Ri i aa, RE cl PA Seer Bas Rote i alae RR a 117. 97 


Spraying required approximately 40 per cent more paint than 
brushin Cor gave quite good “hiding” in one coat. Brushin 
required approximately 160 per cent more labor than spraying a 
gave poor “‘hiding”’ in one coat. 

A test by the United States Navy between handwork and spray 
painting on the U.S.S. Neptune was made on the inside of the midship 
tank, using a red-lead paint. Stages had-to be rigged for the hand- 
work, while all parts could be reached with the gun without staging. 
The results were as follows: 


The paint was sprayed at the rate of 1,024 square feet per hour by the spray 
equipment, using 2.73 gallons of paint per thousand square feet. in the same 
tank, under similar conditions, 82.5 square feet per hour were painted by hand, 
using 2.02 gallons of paint per thousand square feet of surface. 


Another example shows that: 


A contracting painter made a bid of 65 cents per square yard for painting a 
stucco house, and was low bidder at a total of about $650. He bought a small 
spray painting outfit and did the work at a cost of slightly over $350. 


Spray Equipment in the Government Service 


SPRAY painting was also observed at three arsenals, two air depots, 
two navy yards, and a proving ground. Steps were being taken at 
one of the arsenals at the time of the bureau agent’s visit to install 
efficient equipment and to establish regulations which would guar- 
antee the protection of the spray operators. At the other seven 
posts efficient equipment was already in operation. Such equip- 
ment had been installed in most cases to eliminate possible hazards 
rather than to correct conditions which had been in any way con- 
ducive to poisoning from the process. In comparison with the con- 
ditions observed at the different manufacturing plants the conditions 
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at the Government posts maintained by the equipment in use erp 
of a high standard. 

Spray materials in the Government include most of the kind of 
paints used in industry and also coatings for special purposes. S\)1))0 
of these special-purpose materials contain benzol, while many «o). 
tain lead in different compounds. The dopes used in the manii{ac- 
ture of airplanes are usually thinned with acetone (CH; CO(|],) 
The specifications for the dopes usually provide “that the vapors of 
the dope shall not cause serious discomfort or injury to the workers 
engaged in the application of the dope.”’ 


eww 





State Regulations Regarding Spray Painting 
| ipmaprpeegake Michigan, and Wisconsin control the pro- 


cess of spray coating by a code of special rules and regulations. 
while California, New York, and Pennsylvania have tentative codes of 
rules and regulations. In New York the code is still in the hands of 
an advisory committee; in California and Pennsylvania the codes have 
been submitted to the public but have not yet been approved by 
— authority and therefore do not now have the force of law. 

Illinois, New Jersey, and Ohio have comprehensive laws dealin¢ in 
considerable detail with means of protecting the health and welfare of 
workmen, and which apply generaily to any hazardous process or ¢o1- 
dition in manufacturing plants. These laws guide inspection of spray- 
ing equipment and conditions in the three States. 

In Maryland and Wyoming, and in the United States Congress, |)i\Is 
are pending to regulate the process of spray painting. 

The Colorado Department of Labor has formulated a set of riles 
and requirements as a guide for factory inspectors in certifying sp::v- 
painting equipment in the State. 

Connecticut, Delaware, lowa, Maine, Minnesota, Missouri, \ «ow 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, Washington, and West Virginia hive 
general statutes concerning ventilation or sanitation which would 
probably apply to any spray painting where the materials used ¢vn- 
tained lead, benzol, or other toxic material. 

In Ohio the industrial commission is empowered to supervise {hie 
life, health, safety, and welfare of employees. Under this authority 
the commission has issued supplementary rules for the guidance ! 
factory inspectors in making or issuing specific orders when inspecting 
spray-coating equipment. These rules for the inspectors oper:te 
only as a guide to the inspector and do not in any sense apply as !aw 
to spray operations in establishments in the State. When the in- 
spector issues a specific order to the employer, however, the order |i:s 
the effect of law. In Tennessee the general law covering ventilation 
is pointed out by the State department of labor as its only recourse 
at present in dealing with the problems of spraying paint. The St:le 
has made some efforts toward the formulation of special rules aid 
regulations applying to spray painting, but no definite results have 
been obtained up to this time. In Utah a similar condition exis's. 
The industrial commission of that State points out that the provisi: 
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o! their workmen’s compensation act which obligates the employer 
to do what is reasonably necessary to protect the life, health, safety, 
and welfare of workmen is the only provision at present covering in 
any way the subject of spray painting. 

All of the statutes mentioned above appear in Bulletin No. 370 of 
the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. The bulletin, however, 
does not contain special rules and regulations which have the force of 
law. 

The following compilation includes the codes or special rules and 
»egulations for the three States where such codes are in force and also 
the tentative codes for California and Pennsylvania. All of the rules 
in the codes which were primarily for the prevention of fire where the 
spray process is used were omitted. In addition to the above codes 
the compilation shows the rules issued by the Colorado Department of 
Labor and the supplementary rules of the Ohio Industrial Commission. 


CALIFORNIA 


TENTATIVE Spray Coatine Sarety Orpers IssvuED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, Division or INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS AND SAFETY 


Section I.— Definitions 


For the application of these orders: 

a) The term “approved” shall mean approved by the department of indus- 
trial relations, division of industrial accidents and safety. 

(b) The term ‘‘spray coating”’ shall mean the application of paints, stains, 
varnishes, lacquers, enamels, or similar materials by the spray method. 

(c) The term ‘“‘spray method” shall mean the application of atomized paints, 
stains, varnishes, lacquers, enamels, or similar materials delivered through or 
applied by a spray gun or similar device by compressed air or other means. 

(d) The term ‘‘cabinet booth’’ shall mean a compartment within a room or 
section of an establishment which compartment shall be equipped for the coating 
of objects by the spray method. 

(e) The term ‘‘room booth’”’ shall mean a room which is built or set apart for 
spray coating and equipped with exhaust ventilation, and which can be closed 
off entirely from the rest of the building. 

(f) The term ‘“‘structure”’ shall include buildings, walls, bridges, ships (when 
uot under maritime jurisdiction), or other fabricated units. 

(g) The term ‘‘air helmet” or ‘‘ hose mask” shall mean a device so designed 
and equipped as to enable the wearer to breathe air obtained from an unpolluted 
source, 

(h) The term “respirator’’ shall mean a device designed to be worn over the 
nose and mouth and so equipped as to prevent the wearer from inhaling solid 
particles contained in the surrounding air. 

(i) The term ‘‘gas mask” shall mean a device to be worn over the nose and 
mouth (and may include the eyes) and be equipped with materials which will 
absorb or neutralize the fumes, gases, or vapors contained in the air being 
)reathed by the wearer. 

(k) The phrase ‘‘ place of employment” shall mean and include any and every 
place, whether indoors or out or underground, or elsewhere, and the premises 
appurtenant thereto where, either temporarily or permanently, any enterprise, 
project, industry, trade, work or business is carried on, or where any process or 
operation directly or indirectly related to any enterprise, project, industry, trade, 
work or business is carried on, including all excavation, demolition, and construc- 
tion work, and where any person is employed by another, or suffered or per- 
initted to work for hire but shall not include any place where persons are employed 
solely in household domestic service or any place of ngs oy tee concerning the 
safety of which jurisdiction may have been vested by law heretofore or hereafter 
in any other State commission or officer, or any offices or department of the 
Federal Government. (Workmen’s compensation act, sec. 33, ch. 586, Laws of 
1917; as amended, ch. 471, Laws of 1919; ch. 90, Laws of 1923.) 
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Section II.—Orders 


ORDER 2200. Scope.—These orders shall govern the use and control of ;|| 
spray coating apparatus, in every place of employment: Provided, howe; 

hat they shall not prohibit or regulate any farmer, horticulturist, fruit grow. 
or other person engaged in farming, or fruit or vegetable growing, from using 
spray machine for the purpose of spraying trees, shrubs, and vines with chemic:|s 
to protect the same from disease; or prohibit or regulate any dairyman, creame;\; 
owner, or Operator or other person from using any spraying machine to spriy 
any building or part thereof with solutions composed of water and chemicals of 
recognized medical value, when used for the purpose of keeping said building i, 
a@ sanitary condition. 

ORDER 2201. Application.—(a) Unless otherwise stipulated, spray coating 
shall be performed in cabinet booths. Orders applying to cabinet booths or room 
booths shall not apply to the use of the spray method for coating interiors or 
exteriors of buildings or other structures, or for the coating of objects in the open 
air or in sheds open at least on two opposite sides. 

(6) On interior and exterior spray coating of buildings or other structures, 
each operator must be provided with and shall wear while spraying is being done, 
an approved type of respirator, gas mask or air helmet and hood, jacket and 
gauntlets made of rubber or other material impervious to paint or other spray 
solutions and in addition, on interior-work, where there is not sufficient natura! 
ventilation, exhaust systems shall be installed and operated continuously while 
spraying operations are being carried on. These exhaust systems shall be so 
designed as to maintain sufficient velocity and air circulation to adequately 
remove the vapors and to prevent all possibility of explosive mixtures forming 
in the room. Sufficient fresh air must enter the room to permit the fans to act 
efficiently. The discharge from such exhaust systems must not endanger the 
health of any employee. The spray coating of interiors shall be so performed 
that neither the spray operator, nor any other worker, shall come between the 
spray gun and exhaust openings during spraying operations. 

(c) The spray coating of large objects or large parts need not be accomplished 
in cabinet booths or room booths if not reasonably subjected to such treatment. 
The spray coating of large objects or large parts shall not be carried on by any 
individual unless he wears an approved type of respirator, gas mask, hose mask, 
or air helmet, and approved hood, jacket and gauntlets. Spray coating shall 
not be done within 30 feet of another worker unless that worker is provided wit! 
the protection equal to that furnished the sprayer. 

(d) On interior and exterior spraying of buildings and other structures, any 
type of equipment may be used except the suction or true ejector type of more 
than 1 quart capacity. During operation the nozzle of the spray gun shall not 
at any time be more than 13 inches from the surface being spray coated. When 
necessary, scaffolding or other approved support shall be used so that the maxi- 
mum allowable distance between the gun nozzle and surface being spray coated 
is not exceeded. 

(e) The spraying of vitreous enamel or other siliceous materials in places other 
than where the sprayer stands in front of a cabinet booth with exhaust ventila- 
tion equal to that specified in Order 2203 (a) is prohibited unless the operator is 
provided with an approved respirator, gas mask, or air helmet and approved 
hood, jacket and gauntlets, with a positive supply of air from an unpolluted 
source. 

(f) All orders, except those in which locations are otherwise specifically meu- 
tioned in these orders, shall be construed as applying equally to spraying opera- 
tions conducted inside and outside of cabinet booths and room-booths. 

(g) The use of benzol as a spray lacquer thinner is prohibited. 

(h) In cases where, in the opinion of the department of industrial relations, 
division of industrial accidents and safety, the enforcement of any order would not 
materially increase the safety to emplovees in the use of any equipment an: 
would work undue hardship on the employer, exemptions may be made at the 
discretion of said division on written request, but such exemptions must be in 
writing to be effective, and can be revoked after reasonable notice has beeu 
given in writing. 

ORDER 2202. Specifications for cabinet booths —(a) Except as hereinafter noted, 
all, cabinet booths shall be large enough completely to contain all objects to be 
spray coated therein. Objects that are too large for any one cabinet booth may be 
spray coated by first placing one end in a booth and then the other end. 
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OrpER 2203. Exhaust systems.—(a) All cabinet booths and room booths shall 
be equipped with an exhaust fan or fans of sufficient capacity to move the air 
past the working face of the booth (or point of operation) toward the fan at a 
velocity to insure under all operating conditions the protection of operators and 
helpers and other persons in the vicinity from deposit or inhalation of the 
materials discharged from the spray apparatus. This velocity shall be main- 
tained approximately uniform over not less than 75 per cent of the working area. 
Fans shall be of such size and rated aqnemts as to perform the required duty with- 
out the necessity of overspeeding. he air in the breathing zone furnished and 
maintained shall be reasonably pure, fresh, andclean. Air shall not be recirculated 
unless it has been passed through an effective air cleansing apparatus. 

(b) All spray operators in cabinet booths shall exercise care not to come between 
the exhaust outlet and any spray gun in operation. 

(c) In room booths used for the spray coating of objects by more than one 
spray operator working at the same time, exhaust ventilation shall be provided 
so that it will be unnecessary for anyone to come between the spray gun and the 
nearest opening of the exhaust system. 

(d) Exhaust ducts.—(1) All exhaust ducts shall be as short as possible. They 
shall terminate at a point where the discharge will not endanger the health of 
any employee. 

(2) If horizontal ducts are used, the discharge ends of such ducts shall be 
protected from wind pressure or precipitation by one of the following methods: 

(A) The projecting end shall be turned down; 

(B) The projecting end shall be turned up and projected with a shield or cowl 
above; 

(C) A shield or baffle shall be installed in front of the discharge end. 

(3) The projecting end of a vertical duct discharging upward shall be pro- 
tected with a shield or cowl. 

(4) All exhaust ducts shall be so constructed as to be easily inspected and 
cleaned. All ducts longer than 10 feet and less than 60° from the horizontal 
shall have clean-out doors at 10-foot intervals, or shall be so constructed as to be 
easily taken apart for cleaning in lengths of not more than 10 feet. All ducts 
over 10 feet in length shall have clean-out doors 10 feet from connection with 
booth, 

(f) Exhaust ventilation shall be maintained in every case at such rate that no 
visible spray is seen to come outside the face of the cabinet booth. 

(g) To maintain adequate ventilation, cross currents of air shall be avoided. 

(h) All cabinet booths and room booths shall be so located and operated as to 
insure an adequate amount of reasonably pure, clean air, of comfortable tem- 
perature or equal to normal outside atmosphere, to replace the air removed by 
the exhaust system. 

(i) All exhaust systems shall be of such type and arrangement that operating 
efficiency can be maintained independent of weather and adjacent working con- 
ditions inside or outside the plant. 

ORDER 2209. Separation of spray operators.—(a) Where workers are engaged 
in the spray coating of automobiles, trucks, railroad cars, and similar large objects 
placed approximately parallel to each other in sheds, or in the open, a space of 
at least 6 feet shall intervene between each two vehicles or objects being so coated. 

(b) Operators using the spray method shall be prohibited from spraying to- 
ward each other where there is any possibility of spray striking the head or face 
of another operator. 

ORDER 2210. Additional requirements for health and sanitation.—(a) All spra 
operators working inside of room booths where cabinet booths are not provided, 
or in the open air, shall wear an approved hood, jacket, and gauntlets. 

(b) Where respirators or other similar devices of the filter type are used, they 
shall be cleaned, or the filtering material renewed not less than twice each work- 
ing day, and as often in addition thereto as necessary. In the case of intermit- 
tent use, such respirators shall be cleaned, or the filtering material renewed at 
least once each five hours of use. If the filtering, neutralizing, or absorbing mate- 
rial is of such character that it may be used with safety for a longer time than 
that just specified, the directions of the manufacturer of the device for the renewal 
of such material shall be followed. 

(c) In addition to approved washing or bathing facilities, adequate supplies 
of soap and nail brushes shall be provided for spray operators and their helpers. 
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(d) No p rson or persons shall be permitted to eat or to bring food inside 
room booth. No person or persons shall be permitted to eat their meals \ 
spraying is being done within a radius of 25 feet of such spraying. 

(e) No person under 18 years of age shall be required or permitted to Spray 
coat objects or to act as helpers on sandpapering jobs. 

(f) When sandpapering is continuously done in conjunction with spray coat 
the wet process shall be used to eliminate the dust. When dry sanding is d 
on either interior or exterior work, an approved type of respirator, gas mask 
air helmet must be provided and shall be worn by the operator. 

(g) All protective clothing shall be furnished and maintained in a sanit..;\ 
condition by the employer. A complete change shall be furnished at |. .<; 
once each week or oftener if necessary. 

ORDER 2211. Reporting of paint pots—Whoever owns, uses, or causes to |) 
used, any pressure paint tank or pot, carrying 15 pounds pressure per squire 
inch or more, shall report the data and number thereof to the departmen! . 
industrial relations, division of industrial accidents and safety, within 90 d.\. 
after the effective date of these orders. 

ORDER 2212. Inspection of paint pots.—(a) No person, persons, firm, compa: y, 
or corporation, shail use or cause to be used, any pressure paint tank or pvt, 
subject to these orders, unless such cae tank or pot shall have been inspect | 
and approved by an inspector authorized by the department of industrial r. 
tions, division of industrial accidents and safety, as hereinafter required or 
request for such inspection has been made in writing. 

(6) Inspectors must hold certificate of competency as provided for in orid«r 
803 of the boiler safety orders. 

ORDER 2213. Reports of paint pots.—(a) A copy of all inspection reports s}\:\|! 
be filed with the department of industrial relations, division of industrial ac. i- 
dents and safety, within 21 days after such inspection has been made, on fori. 
provided. Such reports shall set forth the necessary changes or additions «, 
repairs to make such apparatus conform to the uirements of those orders. 

(b) Insurance companies whose inspectors hold certificates of compete 
as boiler inspectors or deputy boiler inspectors shall report to the department «/ 
industrial relations, division of industrial accidents and safety, the name of +’. 
owner or user and the location of every pressure paint tank or pot on which ins; 
ance has been refused, canceled, or discontinued, giving the reasons therefor. 

(c) Upon request of the department of industrial relations, division of industria! 
accidents and safety, or of any inspector or deputy inspector of boilers holding « 
certificate of competency from the department of industrial relations, division « 
industrial accidents and safety, the owner or user of any pressure paint tank «) 
pot shall prepare same for inspection. The application of hydrostatic pressi: 
test shall rest in the discretion of the inspector and if so ordered the owner or us 
shall make the necessary preparations for such test. 

(d) In no ease shall the hydrostatic test exceed one and one-half times 1! 
maximum safe working pressure. 

ORDER 2214. Construction of paint pots.—The air pressure tank safety ordcrs 
shall govern the construction of all pressure paint tanks and pots carrying « 
pressure of 15 pounds per square inch or more. 

ORDER 2215. Design of spray equipment.—(a) All pressure paint tanks aii‘! 
pots shall either be built to safely carry the full pressure of the compressor syste!), 
or be protected from over-pressure by a safety valve. The safety valve shall !« 
located between the reducing valve and the pressure paint tank or pot, and where 
it will not be affected by collections of spray material. The safety valve beiz 
a protective device shall not be used to regulate the pressure and may be seal: | 
at the discretion of the department of industrial relations, division of industri:) 
accidents and safety. 

(b) Safety valves with either the seat or disk of iron are prohibited. 

OrDER 2218. Handling of paint pots—(a) Whenever a pressure paint tank «+ 
pot is placed on a staging or platform, it shall be securely fastened or tied to stagi! 
or platform when in use. 

(b) The hoisting of pressure paint tanks or pots by the paint hose or whe 
pressure is on the tank or pot is prohibited. 
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COLORADO 


RULES AND REQUIREMENTS 






(Published in the twenty-first biennial report of the Colorado Bureau of Labor 
' Statistics) 





1. All indoor spraying of manufactured objects should be done in a properly 
eonstrueted booth where size permits. The best type of booth is automatic, 
with a small opening for the placement and the removal of objects, these being 
carried by track or wheel to the automatically controlled spray gun located as far 
as possible from the feed opening. 

2. For nonautomatic spraying the 3-sided booth should be used. This booth 
should be large enough to completely cover the object being coated and with 
adequate ventilation from the rear, or from slit exhausts on the sides and the top. 
Wide booths should have multiple fan installations or a large exhaust fan well 
batied to distribute air currents. The face area of the booth should be from 
four to eight times the area of the object sprayed, not too large or toosmall. The 
booth should be cleaned periodically, preventing any appreciable accumulation 
on the walls, and no litter should be allowed to accumulate on the floor. Walls 
and ceilings of the booth should be greased or papered, or both. 

3. Open windows near the booth face should not be permitted as they often 
materially disturb the air currents and prevent proper exhaust through the 
booth. At times they may even reverse the air flow and actually increase the 
workers’ exposure. 

1. Fans are best located on the rear or sides, and better low than high, as 
most of the harmful ingredients used in spray coating give either heavy vapors or 
are heavy solids. Indirect ventilation is seldom efficient. 

5. It is important that there is sufficient fresh air to supply the fan pull, and 
supply air from special ducts rather than draw from a room already full of fumes 
from other processes. In no ease should air be drawn from the drying room, 
where the air is already heavily charged with lacquer fume. 

6. Fans and ducts must be kept clean. The fan must be properly adjusted. 
No fan will give its claimed rating of air flow if caked with dirt or if improperly 
balanced. 

7. Exhaust ducts should be straight and avoid sharp angles. Where solids 
in suspension are sprayed as vitreous enamel, ducts should not behorizontal. But 
if absolutely necessary to be horizontal they should be large and frequently 
cleaned, 

S. Duets should be appreciably larger than the fan area to avoid friction. 
They should discharge at a point where the exhaust fumes will not be a menace 
to others, and where they will not reenter the room. 

9. Discharge openings should be protected from wind back pressure by baffles 
or cowls or by not too abrupt bends. 

10. One essential to good exhaust ventilation is air movement past the sprayer’s 
face toward the exhaust fans at a rate of at least 150 feet, or better, 200 feet per 
minute, regardless of booth area or cubic contents. 

11. Objects being sprayed in booths should be placed entirely within the 
booth. Spray should be directed away from the worker toward the exhausts, 
and large flat surfaces should be sprayed at other than a right angle and placed at 
an angle in relation to the fan. Deep boxes should be placed side on towards 
the fan when being sprayed inside. en small objects are being sprayed in a 
large booth, they should be on low stands or turn tables so that spray is directed 
down rather than up. 

12. Gun pressure should always be as low as is consistent with good workman- 
ship. Tests show that high pressures increase materially the dispersion of toxic 
substances in the air. 

13. No lacquer spraying should be done without exhaust ventilation, regardless 
of benzol content, and benzol lacquers or paints should not be sprayed unless the 
sprayer is equipped with a positive pressure air mask or helmet. 

14. Quiek drying paints containing benzine, mineral spirits, turpentine, etc., 
siould not be sprayed indoors without exhaust ventilation, or positive pressure 
air masks or helmets. 

15. Interior decorator’s equipment should include portable exhaust fans 
to be installed in windows where other than benzol or lead-containing materials 

are being sprayed, and with these materials a mask should be worn. Lead 
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paints or enamels should not be sprayed without adequate exhaust ventilati. 
air masks, and the lead content should be known. 


16. Large objects, too large for booths, may be sprayed behind curtai; 
partitions to confine spray, and exhaust fans may be used here also. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


hor 


> Or 


(From Revised Rules and Regulations pertaining to the Painting Busi 
December, 1925.) 


hess 


Rute 6. Health requirements.—(1) Reasonable ventilation shall be provided 
at all times. 

(2) When sandpapering lead-painted surfaces, wet sandpaper shall be use. 

(3) When exposed to injury, the operator of spray coating apparatus shall he 
protected ‘by a respirator or other effective device, subject to approval by the 
department. 

(4) Exposed parts of the body shall be annointed with a harmless, nondrying 
oil, grease, or cream during the spraying operations. 

(5) Respirators or devices shall be furnished by the employer and kept in a 
sanitary condition by the employee or person using them. 


MICHIGAN 


RULES AND STANDARDS ON SpRAY COATING OF MANUFACTURED OR FABRICATED 
ARTICLES—PAINTs, VARNISHES, LACQUERS, ENAMELS, STAINS, AND SIMILAR 
SurFace Coatincs—sByY MEaANs or COMPRESSED AIR, ETC., 1927 


Rvu.teE 3. All spray coating equipment shall be complete in all details essential! 
to effective operation and prevention of excessive mist or vapors. 

Rute 4. * * * (d) Booths shall be so designed that the position of the 
operator shall be between the source of the fresh air supply and the surface 
being spray coated. 

Rue 6. (a) Every booth shall be equipped with a mechanical exhaust 
system which shall be constructed and maintained so as to operate effectively 
independent of weather or adjacent building conditions. 

(6) Exhaust systems shall be so designed as to maintain an average air velocity 
of not less than 90 linear feet per minute (as determined by the vane anemometer 
or the kata thermometer) at the face of the booth to adequately remove vapurs 
and to prevent combustible mixtures formingin the room orthe booth. The direc- 
tion of the air flow shall be from the operator toward the objects or work being 
sprayed and thence to the discharge orifices of the booth or room. 

Rue 7. (a) Except as hereinafter provided, booths shall be large enough 
completely to contain all objects to be coated therein. Objects such as auito- 
mobile or truck chassis and other articles of unusual lengths may be coated as 
far as possible in such booth and the end projecting outside of booth may be 
coated without removing the object; provided ventilation is of such velocity as 
to carry vapors or residue into the booth. Where booths are used the discharge 
of any sprayed material into the atmosphere outside of the booth is prohibited, 
— as provided above for articles slightly projecting beyond the face of the 
booth. 

Rute 11. (a) Respirators or other equally efficient protective devices shall be 
supplied by the employer and used and maintained in clean and efficient working 
condition by the employee or person using them when the material being sprayed 
is known to contain any ingredient which when taken into the system in excessive 
quantities is injurious to health, where such mist or fumes may be present. 


OHIO 
Ruwes ror Paint SPRAYING 
‘Used by the inspectors of the department of industrial relations as a guide 


in issuing specific orders when making inspections; such orders having ‘le 
effect of law.) 





The principal hazards of paint spraying, whether of large or small objects, a rise 
from the toxic and explosive or inflammable quality of the material used ‘or 
spraying. 
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To obviate these hazards, the following precautions are necessary: 
Provisions which the employer must make to protect the worker 


1. Provisions should be made so that the spraying room will be lighted by as 
much natural light as possible. Where possible it is desirable to have either a 
southeast or southwest exposure with a saw-tooth roof. Proper light is im- 
portant as it enables the worker with normal vision to work as far from the pistol 
point as is practicable. é 

9. Exhaust fans of adequate size should be provided and so located that the 
fumes will be effectively drawn away from the worker to the outer air. In new 
installations the back wall and ceiling of the room can be designed to facilitate 
the removal of the air. 

3. Provisions must be made for a place outside of the spraying room for the 
worker to take his lunch. 

4. Provisions must be made for a wash room entirely apart from the spraying 
room, provided with running hot and cold water, soap, and towel. 

5. Two respirators or a suitable hood must be furnished each employee engaged 
in this work and same must be kept in working order. 

6. Two pairs of overalls and jumpers shall be provided for each employee. 
The employer shall keep these in repair and have same washed once each week. 

7. There should be an examination of employees intended for this work, and 
| unless they are sound physically and have normal eyesight they should be re- 
jected. Those actually engaged in this work should be reexamined once every 
six months, or oftener if signs of sickness appear. 

8. New workers should have the hazards of the work fully explained to them 
and impressed on them. 

9. The foreman in charge of spraying should be instructed to see that the pro- 


visions made for the safety of the employees are properly maintained and the 
safety rules for workers obeyed. 


Rules for workers 


1. Workers must wear the respirator or hood provided when engaged in 
spraying. 
Pe. The pistol should be directed at the work, not at right angles, but at such 
an angle as will deflect the spray in the direction of the exhaust fan. 

3. The worker must use the garments and gloves provided by the employer. 

4. The worker must not eat his lunch in the spray room. 

5. The worker must wash his hands thoroughly before placing any food or 
tobacco in his mouth. 

6. In so far as consistent with the work being done the worker must avoid 
getting covered with the spray. 

7. The worker must thoroughly wash his hands, arms, face, and other parts of 
his body which may have spray on them before leaving the work. 


8. In adjusting the pistol the spray should be directed into the exhaust fan 
and not into the air of the room. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


TENTATIVE Drart (1928) ReGuLatTions ror Spray Coatine 


Foreword.—These regulations shall be understood— 

To pertain to all spray-coating operations, as hereinafter defined, within the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. The secretary of labor and industry may 
require additional protection not called for in these regulations if, in his opinion 
paths of his authorized representative, sufficient hazard exists to warrant such 
action, 

To set forth the rules to safeguard the lives, limbs, and health of workers in 
PT) ae operations. 

lo place the responsibility of complying with the rules upon both the employer 
and the employee. 

It shall be understood further that the provisions of all other regulations of 


the department shall epply in all matters not specifically covered by these regu- 
lations which involve the lives, limbs, and health of workers. 
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Petition.—Any employer, employee, or other person interested or affect 4 }y 
such rules may petition for a hearing on the reasonableness of such rul.s )\ 
filing a petition with the secretary of the industrial board at Harrisburg Pp,’ 
setting forth the rule or rules upon which a change is desired and the reas.) {o, 
said change. 

Upon receipt of a petition the industrial board will determine its merit., a), 
if a hearing is necessary notice of time and place will be given to the petit ione, 
and to such other persons as the industrial board may find directly inter: seq 

SecTIon 1.—(a) No person or persons shall remove or make ineffectiy.: any 
safeguard, safety appliance, or device attached to machinery except for thc pur. 
pose of immediately making repairs or adjustments; and any person or pe rsoys 
who remove or make ineffective any such safeguard, safety appliance, or di-viceo 
for repairs or adjustments shall replace the same immediately upon the coiiple. 
tion of such repairs or adjustments. . 

(b) Every employer or person exercising direction or control over any yp erson 


or persons who remove such safeguard, safety appliance, or device, or over any 


person or persons for whose protection it is designed, shall have the safeguard. 
safety appliance, or device so removed promptly and properly replaced. 

(c) Every employee shall use all safeguards, safety appliances, or devices fwr- 
nished for his protection and shall carry out all regulations which may co. cer) 
or affect his conduct. 

Sec. 3. Rute 1.—(a) Unless otherwise stipulated, spray coating shall be jer- 


formed in booths. Booths may be located in basements or below the erade 
floor of any building under the following conditions: 

(1) If the basement has at least two means of egress for employees (elev :tors 
not included). 

(2) If the booths are located not less than 30 feet from the openings for egress 

(3) There shall be either one exhaust duct within 1 foot of the floor level a: 
the back of the booth equipped with an exhaust fan, or the booths sha|! | 
equipped with baffles so as to insure comparatively uniform exhaust fro: all 
portions of the front of the booth. 

(b) No regulations applying to the booths or room booths shall apply to the 
use of the spray method for coating interiors or exteriors of buildings or other 
structures, or for the coating of objects in the open air or in sheds open at |east 
on two opposite sides. If materials containing benzol or lead are used i the 
spray coating of building or other structural interiors, each operator shall \\ ear 
an approved type respirator, gas mask, or air helmet; or an exhaust fan or fans 
of sufficient capacity shall be installed in a near-by wall opening. Such fan or 
fans shall be operated constantly while spraying operations are being carried 01 
in such interiors, and shall effect not less than 10 changes of air per hour. hie 
spray coating of interiors shall be so performed that neither the spray oper:tor 
nor any other worker shall continuously come between the outlet of the spray 
gun in operation and such fan. 

(c) The spray coating of large objects or large parts need not be accompli-<!ic( 
in booths or room booths if not readily subjected to such treatment. The spray- 
ing of large objects or large parts with materials containing benzol or lead shal! 1101 
be carried on by any individual unless he wears an approved type of respir:tor, 
gas mask, hose mask, or air helmet. Such spraying shall not be done within 30 
feet of another worker unless that worker is provided with protection equ:! ‘0 
that furnished the sprayer. 

(d) The spraying of vitreous enamel or other siliceous materials in places «hier 
than where the sprayer stands in front of a booth with an exhaust ventilation e:\ia! 
to that specified in rule 3 (a) is prohibited unless the operator is provided wit!: 
an approved respirator or air helmet with a positive supply of air from an w1))0!- 
luted source. 

(e) All rules, except those in which locations are specifically mentioned, »)\:!! 
be construed as applying equally to spraying operations conducted inside of :1d 
outside of booths and room booths. 

Rute 2.—(a) Except as hereinafter noted, all booths shall be large enoigh 
completely to contain all objects to be coated therein. Objects that are too large for 
any one booth may be coated by placing first one end in a booth and then the © !icr 
end. If the outer end of such object oes not extend more than 6 feet from the 
face of the booth, it shall be permissible to extend one side of the booth and (hie 
roof as far as the object extends. Materials used for the extension of side- «1 


roof shall be of the same general character as that used for the constructio: «/ 
the original booth. 
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Rctp 3.—(a@) All booths and room booths shall be equipped with an exhaust 
fan or fans capable of moving the air past the working face of the booth (or point 
of operation) toward the fan, at a speed of not less than 125 linear feet per minute 
as wcasured by a vane anemometer. This rate shall be maintained approximately 
uniform over not less than 75 per cent of the working area. Fans shall be of 
such: size and rated capacity as to perform the required duty without the necessity 
of overspeeding. 

(b) All spray operators in booths shall exercise care not to come between the 
exhaust outlet and any spray created. 

In room booths, where the spray coating of objects is done by more than 
one spray operator working at the same time, exhaust ventilation shall be pro- 
vided so that it will be unnecessary for anyone to come between the spray and 
the nearest opening of the exhaust system. 

(/) (1) All exhaust ducts shall be as short as possible. They shall terminate 
at a point where the discharge will least endanger health or property. Non- 
combustible and readily cleanable screens or baffles and drip pans shall be pro- 
vided where necessary. All outlets shall be protected where the building is 
exposed to the hazard of fire or sparks entering the exhaust ducts and setting fire 
to the spraying or other equipment. 

(2) If horizontal ducts are used, the discharge ends of such ducts shall be 
protected from wind pressure or precipitation by one of the following methods. 

(A) The projecting end shall be turned down. 

(B) The projecting end shall be turned up and protected with a shield or cowl 
above. 

(C) A shield or baffle shall be installed in front of the discharge end. 

(3) The projecting end of a vertical duct discharging upward shall be protected 
with a shield or cowl. 

(4) All exhaust ducts shall be so constructed as to be easily inspected and 
cleaned. All ducts longer than 10 feet shall have clean-out doors at 10-foot 
intervals or shall be so constructed as to be easily taken apart for cleaning. 

(f) (1) Exeept as hereinafter noted, nothing in these regulations pertaining to 
the exhaust system shall be construed as applying to the spraying of materials, 
other than lacquer, in booths with a face area of not more than 4 square feet, 
except where 1 gallon or more of such material is sprayed at one booth, or by one 
operator in the course of one day’s work. 

(2) Where amounts under 1 gallon per day per booth or per person are sprayed, 
exhaust ventilation shall be maintained at such rate that no visible spray is 
seen to come outside the face of the booth. 

(g) To maintain adequate ventilation, cross currents of air shall be avoided. 
While spraying is being carried on, windows shall not be opened on either side of 
the sprayer within an area extending 15 feet to the right or left from the face of 
the booth. 

(h) All booths and room booths shall be so located and operated as to insure 
an adequate amount of pure, clean air of comfortable temperature or equal to 
normal outside atmosphere to replace the air removed by the exhaust system. 

(1) All exhaust systems shall be of such type and arrangement that operating 
efficiency can be maintained independent of weather and adjacent working con- 
ditions inside or outside the plant. 

Rute 9.—(a) Where workers are engaged for more than one-quarter of their 
working day in using the spray method for the application of materials containing 
lead or benzol to automobiles, trucks, me 5 ears, and similar large vehicles 
placed approximately parallel to each other in sheds or in the open, a space of 
13 feet (or the equivalent of a standard-gauge railroad or trolley track plus 
clearances) shall intervene between each two vehicles being so coated. 

_(b) Operators using the spray method shall not spray toward each other where 
there is any possibility of spray striking the head or face of another operator. 

Rute 10.—(a) All spray operaters working without booths, inside of room 
booths, or in the open air shall wear caps or other head coverings to protect the 
hair. N othing in this regulation shall be construed to require a spray operator, 
stationed outside a booth and spraying into a booth, to wear a cap or other head 
covering. 

(b) Where respirators or other similar devices of the filter type are used, they 
shall be cleaned, or the filtering material renewed not less than twice each working 
day, and as often in addition thereto as necessary. In the case of intermittent 
se, such respirator shall be cleaned, or the filtering material renewed at least 
once each five hours of use. If the filtering, neutralizing, absorbing, or adsorbing 
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material is of such character that it may be used with safety for a longer :i:e 
than just specified, the directions of the manufacturer of the device for the rene wa) 
of such material shall be followed. 

(c) In addition to the washing or bathing facilities required by the regulations 
for industrial sanitation issued by the department of labor and industry, adeg :ate 
— of soap and nailbrushes shall be provided for spray operators and | eir 
helpers. 

(d) No person or persons shall be permitted to eat or to bring food inside any 
room booth. No person or persons shall be permitted to eat their meals were 
spraying is being done within a radius of 25 feet of such spraying. The distance 
of 25 feet may be reduced to 15 feet, provided the exhaust system has been kept 
in operation for at least five minutes after spraying has been stopped. 

(e) No person under 18 years of age shall be required or permitted to spray-coat 
objects with any substance containing lead, benzol, or ground siliceous material. 

(f) Where vitreous enamel or other siliceous materials are being sprayed, 
brushing off of excess enamel shall be carried on at such a point that the dust 
produced by the operation will not get into the fresh-air supply of the spraver. 
This should be done preferably in connection with an exhaust ventilating duct. 


WISCONSIN 
GENERAL ORDERS ON SPRAY PAINTING 


ORDER 2050. Scope.—These orders shall govern the use and control of all 
spray-coating apparatus, in every place of employment: Provided, however, That 
they shall not prohibit or regulate any farmer, horticulturist, fruit grower, or other 
person engaged in farming or fruit or vegetable growing, from using a spray ma- 
chine for the purpose of spraying trees, shrubs, and vines with chemicals to pro- 
tect the same from disease; or prohibit or regulate any dairyman, creamery owner 
or operator, or other person from using any spraying machine to spray any build- 
ing or part thereof with solutions composed of water and chemicals of recognized 
medical value, when used for the purpose of keeping said buildings in a sanitary 
condition. 

OrvER 2055. (1) Type of equipment.—Any type of equipment may be used 
except the suction or true ejector type of more than 1 pint capacity. 

(2) Character of equipment.—All spraying equipment shall be complete in all 
details essential to effective operation and prevention of excessive mist. 

ORDER 2056. (1) Nozzle distance from surface.— During operation the nozzle of 
the spray gun shall not at any time be more than 13 inches from the surface being 
spray coated. 

(2) Scaffolding—When necessary, scaffolding or other approved support shall 
be used so that the maximum allowable distance between gun nozzle and the sur- 
face being spray coated is not exceeded. 

(3) Maximum allowable paint pressure.—The paint pressure shall at no time 
exceed that necessary to produce a free flow of paint, not a spurt, at gun nozzle 
when gun is operated independent of atomizing pressure. 

(4) Operation at different levels —At no time shall two or more operators work- 
ing at elevations differing more than 8 feet, use paint from the same supply tank, 
unless spray guns are equipped with a paint pressure regulator. 

(5) Exclusion of cthers—None other than spray «perators and their helpers 
shall be permitted within a zone where a mist or deposit is apparent, unless such 
person is protected the same as operator and helper. 

(6) Contamination of adjacent areas.—Proper precautionary measures shall }e 
taken to prevent contamination of atmosphere in adjacent occupied areas. 

OrveR 2057. (1) Nose and mouth protection.—Nose and mouth shall be pro- 
tected with a respirator or other device of an effective type which must be furr- 
nished and maintained in a clean and efficient working condition by the employer 
and used by the operator. 

(2) Cleansing of respirators.—Respirators or other such devices of the filter ty pe 
shall be cleansed or replaced not less than twice each working day or oftener if 
necessary. In case of intermittent use of respirators, they shall cleansed or 
replaced at least once each calendar day of use. 

(3) Approval of respirators.—Respirators or other such devices used shall |e 
such as to meet the approval of the industrial commission. 

(4) Head protection.—Head shall be covered with a low fitting cap with viser. 
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(5) Body protection.—Body shall be covered with clothing as close fitting as 
possible consistent with comfort, paying particular attention to fit at neck and 

TIStS. 
m6) Hand protection.—Hands shall be protected by suitable gloves, preferably 
of the gaunlet type. 

(7) Responsibility and maintenance.—All protective clothing shall be furnished 
and maintained in a sanitary condition by the employer. A complete change 
shall be furnished at least once each week or oftener if necessary. 

(8) Face and neck anointed.—All exposed parts of the body shall be kept 
anointed with a nondrying oil, grease, or cream during spray operations. 

Washing facilities shall be in compliance with Order 2214 of the general orders 
on sanitation, except that upon shifting employment, such as house painting, 
clean rags shall be furnished by the employer. 

OrpER 2060. (1) Cabinet booths.—One or more booths or cabinets suitable for 
the class or classes of work to be done therein, shall be provided, maintained, 
and used for all paints, varnish, or other similar spray coating of objects other 
than buildings, ships, and structures. 

(2) Room booths.— Where the size and nature of the objects to be spray coated 
are such as to make the use of cabinet booths impracticable, a suitably constructed 
and secluded portion of a building may be equipped and used as a booth for spray 
operations of large movable objects, such as assembled automobiles, trucks, and 
railway Cars. ' 

(3) Miscellaneous objects —Miscellaneous objects, such as heavy machinery, 
castings, structural members, not adaptable to booth spraying shall be governed 
by Orders 2055 to 2057, inclusive, of these regulations. 

(12) Protective clothing required.—The entire person, except face and neck of 
the spray operator and of his helper, shall be protected by suitable clothing and 
equipment during spray work operation. This requirement shall not apply 
when ceramics or pyroxylin coatings only are applied. 

ORDER 2062. (6) Discharge orifices.—The discharge orifices and outlets through 
which spray-laden or contaminated air is to be removed from any type of booth 
shall be of such size, effectiveness, distribution, and arrangement as to promote 
and resonably assure uniform distribution of air flow through working zone and 
around the work. 

(8) Ventilation system required.—Every cabinet or room booth shall be suitably 
equipped and operated with an exhaust or ventilation system which shall protect 
the operators and helpers and other persons in the vicinity, from deposit or 
inhalation of the materials discharged icon the spray apparatus. 

(9) Independent of weather conditions.—All protective systems shall be of such 
type and arrangement that efficacy of operation is maintained independent of 
weather and adjacent working conditions. 

OrpER 2063. (1) The air in the breathing zone furnished and maintained 
shall be pure, fresh, and clean. 

(2) Quantity —Properly tempered fresh air shall be positively supplied by 
gravity or mechanical means to rooms containing or constituting any booth, 
in amounts not less than the amounts removed from such inclosures and room 
booths, respectively, by the booth or other ventilation systems. 

(3) Direction of air flow in booths.—The direction of air flow in all exhaust and 
ventilation systems in all booths shall be from the operators and helpers, toward 
_ hier or work being spray coated and thence to the discharge orifices of the 
J00TAS. 

ORDER 2064. (1) Location of work.—All portions of objects being spray coated 
shall be well inside the booths at all times during spray operations and shall be 
arranged so as to permit easy access and manipulation, and so the direction of 
spray | be effectively toward the booth discharge orifice, preferably inclined 

Ownwardad, 

(2) Position of operator.—All booth installations shall be so arranged and 
operated, that the operators will be effectively between the source of air supply 
and the points of application of spray. 

(3) Exclusion of others.—No employees, other than spray operators and helpers, 
shall be permitted inside of any booths during spray coating operations, or subse- 
quent thereto, while the breathing zone therein remains perceptibly contaminated. 

(4) Contamination of adjacent areas.—The size, depth, construction, arrange- 
ment, operation and control of booth installations and all services pertinent 
thereto shall be such as to effectively prevent contamination of breathing zone 
and persons in adjacent areas. 
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OrDER 2065. (1) Cleanliness.—All booth installation shall be kept reas:. \.)), 
clean throughout at all times. | 

(2) Effectiveness.—All booth installation shall be maintained in good efi 
working order throughout during all periods of operations. 

(3) Clothing periodically cleaned.—The protective clothing worn during 
operations shall be thoroughly and regularly cleaned at reasonably fre je); 
intervals. 

ORDER 2066. A pproval.—All booth installations shall be complete in all: taj). 
essential to effective operation and shall be of such character throughs), 4. 
will meet the approval of the industrial commission. 
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United States Government 


Tue Army Air Corps, having recognized the inherent hazaii\s o{ 
spraying airplane dopes and other materials, recently issued techiica| 
orders for the promotion of the comfort and the health of the spray 
operators in that service. The orders were as follows: | 


1. Purpose.—The instructions contained herein are issued for the inforni:tic) 
and compliance of all concerned, to promote the comfort and health of pers« nie! 
engaged in spray painting, doping, etc. 

2. Painting booth.—(a) A booth of the dimensions required by the size and 
quantity of work performed by the activity, will be installed in the most prictica| 
location within the dope room or building. The booth will be constructed o/ 
suitable sheet-metal materials to form an inclosure having a top, two ends, ani 
a back, and so shaped as to induce complete and uninterrupted air flow, induced 
by exhaust fans, from all points of the open front through the back to the outside 
air. 

(6) All doping and spray painting will be performed within the limits «f 1}, 
booth. 

(c) The ends, ceiling, back, and floor of the booth, and all booth equipment 
will be kept free from excessive deposits of dope, paint, and other foreign <)))- 
stances. 

(d) The exhaust fans may be installed in a wall of the dope room or building 
to eliminate the necessity of exhaust air ducts. In such event, that portico: «i 
the wall will serve as part of the back of the booth, and the remaining part «/ 1) 
back will be shaped to induce complete, free flow of air. 

3. Exhaust fans.—(a) Exhaust fans of the required number and size ‘|! | 
installed in or connected by suitable sized air ducts to the back of the |)! 
The fans will be operated at a speed producing at least one complete air ¢) aie 
within the booth every two minutes during all spray-painting and doping ©) .«r- 
tions, and during the presence of fumes or atomized paints, dopes, etc. 

(b) The fans will force the air from the booth into the open air outside of thc 
dope room or building, and will be kept well lubricated and cleaned. |! ex- 
posed surfaces will be kept well greased to facilitate removal of excessive de})\sits 
of foreign substances. 

4. Exhaust air. ducts.—Exhaust air ducts, if used, will connect the |ivth 
directly with the outside air, and will be sealed at all points to prevent leakage 
and to add to the air change efficiency of the installation. They will be free 
from obstructions and unnecessary bends, provided with suitable weather pro- 
tection covers at their exhaust ends, and will be kept free from excessiv« (c- 
posits of foreign substances. 

5. Heating equipment.—The heating equipment will maintain a miniiim 
temperature of 65° F. within the dope room or building during cold wea'}ic’, 
and a temperature as much higher as is necessary to prevent blushing of the (\op¢ 
due to excessive humidity. 

6. Masks.—Each person engaged in the work of doping or spray painting '! 
wear a mask to prevent the breathing of disagreeable or harmful fumes :1( 
atomized dopes, paints, ete. The masks will be obtained by requisition. 

7. Relative position of personnel.—Personnel while within the limits of t!c 
booth will avoid positions between the work and the exhaust fans when f\''11°> 
or atomized paints, dopes, etc., are present. The articles being doped or pai: t«(! 
will be so placed and turned during the operation as to be kept betwee: thc 
personnel and the exhaust fans. 
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<. Fresh-air periods—A 15-minute period in fresh air will be spent by each 
individual at the conelusion of each hour he is required to stay within the limits 
of the booth during the presence of fumes or atomized paints, dopes, etc. 


At one of the arsenals visited by a bureau agent, where new equip- 
ment was being installed, the necessity for adequate protection had 
been brought to the attention of the commanding officer. He 
appointed a committee to consider the operations of spray painting 
and to recommend provisions for improvements and adequate safe- 
cuards for operators. The recommendations were in part as fol- 
lows: 


That all paint spraying be done in so far as possible by the paint shop. 

That whenever it be found impracticable to have paint spraying done by the 
paint shop; such work be subject to the supervision of the paint-shop foreman. 

That a test be made of * * * paint, and if it be found to contain benzol, 
the other paints mentioned by the * * *_ specifications for shell interiors be 
likewise tested, and that only nonbenzol paints be used for spraying shell interiors. 

That if all the * * * specification paints contain benzol, the * * * 
department be requested to specify a nonbenzol paint. 

That no benzol paints be considered for spraying on any kind of work, that 
benzol paints be dropped from standard stock, and that no benzol paints be 
purchased without the approval of the director of laboratories. 

That the use of benzol for any and all purposes be discontinued after satis- 
factory substitutes are developed, that benzol be dropped as an article of standard 
stock, and that no benzol be purchased, except with the approval of the director 
of laboratories. 

That no siliceous material be sprayed. 

That the use of lead paints for spraying be discontinued in so far as possible, 
and where not possible, that the lead content be reduced to a minimum. 

That no portable articles be sprayed except in ventilated booths, or in the 
automobile painting room in the paint shop. 

That interiors of buildings, partitions, etc., be brush painted, except when 
cold-water paints, paints containing only a small percentage of lead, or no lead, 
are used. 

That medical supervision of all employees engaged on paint spraying be 
condueted. Examination to be made at the time of application for employment 
and at least once every three months thereafter. The examination of present 
employees should be started promptly. 

That planning rooms maintain tickler files of emplovees engaged on paint- 
spraying operations to insure periodic examination. 

That employees be required to clean up thoroughly at the end of each working 
period, so that there will be no chance of food becoming contaminated with 
lead paints, and to eat their lunch at a place away from all paints. 











Productivity of Labor in Newspaper Printing 


6 he present study of productivity in newspaper printing deals 
with composition, stereotyping, and presswork, the three prin ary 
mechanical processes in modern newspaper printing.’ The rela‘ 
importance of these processes varies considerably. In a newsp a 
of small circulation composition is by far the largest item in both 
time cost and labor cost and may represent more than 90 per cent 
of the total cost of the three processes. As the circulation increxs 
however, the composition cost, which does not vary with the num a 
of copies printed, declines in comparison to presswork cost, which 
does vary directly with the number of impressions. Stereoty ping 
usually represents less than 10 per cent of the total cost when the 
circulation is small and decreases relatively as the circulation increases. 

Newspaper printing has for many years been dominated by the 
daily newspapers. These have only a limited time for the production 
of a single issue. In addition, competition in the speed with which 
the buying public is reached is keen, especially in the large cities. 
Clock-time production thus becomes the important factor, to which 
both time cost and labor cost are constantly sacrificed. 

The data presented in the present vrai are based on a recent 
survey by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, supplemented by certain 
valuable, though limited, information contained in an earlier report 
by the bureau, then called the Department of Labor, on productivity 
for the year 1896.2 During the recent survey detaile production 
and cost data were obtained for the years 1916 and 1926. Therefore 
a summary view of productivity and labor costs in the industry may 
be had for a period of 30 years, the data being for 1896, 1916, and 
1926. 

It must be emphasized that such a summary can not Beoduce 
entirely satisfactory results. In the first place, the basic data for 
the years prior to 1926 are extremely limited in scope. In the sec- 
ond ‘place, the output of the newspaper industry is not measurable 
in a simple invariable unit. Not only do newspapers vary among 
themselves in size and style, but the same paper may undergo great 
changes in these respects over a period of time. Also, the number of 
impressions seriously influences both time costs and money costs. 

It was necessary, therefore, in the present study to adopt a rather 
arbitrary unit of measurement in order to make comparisons for the 
combined processes, and the unit selected is an issue of 10,000 copies 
of a 4-page paper, containing 59,200 ems of 544-point type or their 
equivalent in larger sizes. 


Trend in Labor Productivity and Labor Cost, 1896 to 1926 


A nuMBER of inventions have speeded up the mechanical produc- 
tion of newspapers since 1896. While the majority of these were 
intended mainly to reduce the clock ¢ time © for the operations, so as to 


1 ited ofa shisthaodiiteae! bulletin ie the U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
2 U.S. Commissioner of Labor. Thirteenth Annual Report, 1898. Hand and Machine Labor. 2 vols. 
Washington, 1899, 
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shorten the interval between receipt of the news and the distribution 
of the printed papers to the public, the improvements have also 
affected labor productivity. Naturally, the adoption of even the 
most important inventions was gradual, depending on the individual 
requirements of each establishment and on the existing competition. 
In consequence, all sorts of conditions existed at the same time 
throughout the country, and even at the present time some of the 
older methods are still being used. 


Composition, Stereotyping, and Presswork, Combined 


Productivity — As no data for stereotyping in 1896 are available, 
the trend over the 30-year period for unit production by machine 
methods in the three processes combined can not be determined. 
A comparison can, however, be made of the unit production in 1896 
by the hand method, which included composition and presswork only, 
and in 1926 by the machine method, which required all three proc- 
esses. In 1896 composition by the hand method, presswork on hand 
presses, and folding the printed papers by hand of 10,000 copies of 
a 4-page newspaper involved an average of 635 man-hours. In 1926, 
the same number of copies of a printed and folded 4-page newspaper, 
requiring the combined processes of composition, stereotyping, and 
presswork, was produced on an average in 174.4 man-hours, an 
increase in man-hour output of 264 percent. This meant that where 
71 employees were required for 9 hours by the hand method in 1896, 
only 25 employees for 7 hours were necessary by the machine method 
in 1926. 

The trend for the three processes combined, from 1916 to 1926, is 
indicated fairly well by the experience of a representative newspaper 
establishment for which all the necessary data were available. In 
this establishment it required in 1916, 215 man-hours to turn out 
10,000 copies of a 4-page newspaper, while in 1926 the same pro- 
duction required only 158 man-hours, an increase for the 10-year 
period of 36.5 per cent in man-hour output. Consequently, 27 
employees working 8 hours were required in 1916, while 23 employees 
working 7 hours were necessary in 1926. 

The above figures, however, apply only if no more than 10,000 copies 
are produced from the same four pages. The number of man-hours 
per unit of production does not expand in the same ratio as the 
number of units. The time cost for composition remains stationary, 
regardless of how many copies of the paper are printed. This is im- 
portant, as composition is by far the largest factor in total time cost. 
The time cost for stereotyping also remains practically the same, being 
affected only in a minor degree by the number of presses operated. 
The time cost for presswork, however, advances in the same ratio as 
the number of units. Under the hand method of 1896 each additional 
unit involved 250 additional man-hours, or about two-fifths of the 
total man-hours for one unit. By the machine method the time cost 
for presswork is only 1 per cent of the total time cost for the unit, so 
that duplications of units can be made at comparatively slight increase 
in time costs. 

_ In 1916 each additional unit from the same four pages was produced ~ 
in the representative establishment at a time cost of 1.8 man-hours, 
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and in 1926 of 1.7 man-hours. Man-hour output was consequr: 
determined by the multiples of units produced, as follows: 


TABLE 1.—MAN-HOUR OUTPUT OF SPECIFIED NUMBERS OF COPIES OF A ; 
SECTION IN A REPRESENTATIVE ESTABLISHMENT, 1916 AND 1926 





Number of man- es Of copies 
hours worked in— Pp ce: 


. . : ‘ man-hour 
Number of copies of a 4-page section printed 














The actual trend of time cost was affected by the production of , 
larger number of 4-page sections in 1926 than in 1916, caused by in- 
creases in the circulation and also in the page contents of the issiies 
In this establishment the circulation had advanced 25 per cent and 
the bulk of the issues approximately 108 per cent, resulting in an in- 
crease of 150 per cent in the number of units turned out, as against an 
increase of 93 per cent in the number of man-hours. This was e«iial 
to an actual increase of nearly 30 per cent in man-hour output of 
4-page sections for the combined processes in the establishment. 

Labor cost —Actual man-hour labor costs are partially regulated by 
the wage rates; but they are also affected by the amount of overtinie 
involved in the work, as the hourly rate for overtime in newspaper 
printing is customarily 50 per cent higher than the regular rate. |) 
addition the labor costs per unit are influenced by increases or re«\1- 
tions in man-hour output, so that the trend of labor costs per wit 
may differ widely from the trend in man-hour labor cost or in basic 
wage rates. 

The absence of data in the 1896 survey for the entire personne! in 
composing rooms using the machine method, and the omission of the 
stereotyping process for that period, restricted the use of labor costs 
for unit production in 1896. Only for composing rooms using tlie 
hand method solely, for hand compositors, for line-casting machine 
operators, and for presswork, were data available for comparison w it!) 
later years. 

Under the hand methods used in 1896 composition and presswork 
were the only processes required for unit production. The la!or 
cost amounted to $82.74 for composition and $33.33 for presswork, « 
total of $116.07 for the first unit of 10,000 copies of a 4-page section. 
Each additional unit was produced at a total cost of $33.33, so tliat 
the average cost per unit declined with the increase in unit outpit. 
In 1926 the stereotyping process was included. The labor cost !« 
unit production was $215.04 for composition, $11.36 for stereotypiliy. 
and $2.76 for presswork, a total of $229.16. The cost for each siiv- 
ceeding unit was $2.76, the cost of the presswork. So, while the lalwor 
cost for the first unit was 98 per fete 8 her in 1926 by the machiie 
method than in 1896 by the hand method, the production of five 


units in 1896 cost almost $1 more than the production of eight un '\s 
in 1926. 
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Like the trend in production, the trend in labor cost for the three 
methods combined can be determined only for the last 10-year period 
and through labor costs for 1916 and 1926 in a representative news- 
paper establishment. The labor cost for the first unit of production 
in 1916 was $135.77. By 1926 it had advanced to $200, an increase 
of 47 per cent. Additional units from the same four pages carried 
labor costs of $1.19 in 1916 and $2.06 in 1926. Actual labor cost per 
unit was, therefore, like man-hour output, regulated by the number 
of units produced, as follows: 


TaBLE 2-—LABOR COST OF SPECIFIE 


D TIMBERS OF COPIES OF A 4-PAGE SECTION 
IN A REPRESENTATIVE 


Nt 
ESTABLISHMENT, 1916 AND 1926 











Labor cost per 
| Total labor cost 10,000 copies of a 











in— 4-page section 
Number of copies of a 4-page section printed in— 
| 4 Dad 
1916 1926 1916 | 1926 

10,000. . . ccube See ens c i. eG SRL DOP Ree.) ON Ee MATE T $135. 77 $200.00 | $135.77 $200. 00 
OL ES ERIE LE OR EOI th | 140.55} 208.23) = B11 | 41.65 
100,000 .. . «ceedinitade He onde basentpobdoengn Sndedsdpasdb lcs dads 146.52 | 218.52 14. 65 21. 85 
500,000... .Js-sade Fit be sik ddscpbbabetadtinhs i cihas + abiekgan tea 194. 25 300. 85 | 3. 89 6. 02 
2. 54 4. 04 


1 000 COG: cee tee ete hon bee ee oe fe ee 253. 92 403. 76 | 
| 





The actual trend in labor cost in this establishment was regulated 
by the proportionate increase in the number of units turned out in 
1926, as compared with the output in 1916. The increase was almost 
150 per cent, due both to growth of circulation and to increase in 
the number of pages printed per issue. The actual labor cost per 
unit for the establishment was $4.81 in 1916, in 1926 it was $7.27, 
an increase of 51.1 per cent. 


Composition 





Productivity —By 1896 the evolution from hand composition to 
machine composition had made some progress, but a number of estab- 
lishments still existed in which all of the type was set by hand. In 
1916 the bulk of the news composition was on machines, and by 1926 
a relatively larger portion of it was by that method. Part of the 
type, however, was still set by hand, so that in a modern composing 
room both machine and hand methods are in use. 

In 1896 the actual type setting by the hand method for the 4-page 
unit required an average of 350 man-hours in five composing rooms; 
by the machine method in five other composing rooms an average of 
about 57 man-hours was necessary, an increase of more than 500 per 
cent in man-hour output by the machine method over the hand 
method. Some increase in output of line-casting machine operators 
has taken place since then, as shown by the trend for this labor 
group in a typical composing room. In 1896 the specified unit pro- 
duction in this establishment.requjred about 66 man-hours; in 1916 
it required 71 man-hours, through the employment of a proportion- 
ately larger number of operators to meet the demands of clock-time 
production speed created by competition. In 1926 the unit was pro- 
duced in a little over 64 man-hours, an increase in man-hour produc- 
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tion of more than 10 per cent over 1916 and of about 3 per cent «ye; 
1896. 

In another representative establishment there was a wider y; aria. 
tion. In 1896 the type setting on a unit of production on line-cas: ing 
machines took a little over 52 man-hours; in 1926 it took less than 44 
man-hours, an increase in man-hour output of 19 per cent. 

Other operations were also necessary in composing rooms, — 
as assembling the type, proof reading, and machine adjustment nt 
These did not add to the output. Consequently man-hour produc an 
for the entire composing room depended partly on the proportion 
of nonproductive labor employed therein, and the trend for the entire 
pessonies might vary considerably from the trend for compositors 
alone 

According to data of the 1896 survey an average of 385 man-hours 
were required for the composing rooms employing the hand method 
to turn out four pages of an average modern newspaper. Figures 
secured during the survey for this study show that 1 in 1916 the same 
result was attained i in a representative composing room in 204 hours 
by combined machine and hand methods, an increase in man-hours 
output of nearly 90 percent. In 1926 only 145 man-hours were neces- 
sary in the same establishment for the total composing-room work on 
four pages, an increase of over 40 per cent in man-hour output during 
the 10-year interval 1916 to 1926. In other words, it required 40 
employees 10 hours by the hand method i in 1896 for production equal 
to four present-day newspaper pages. Using both machine and hand 
methods the same output was reached in 1916 by 26 employees in 8 
hours, and in 1926 by 21 employees in 7 hours. 

Labor cost—According to wage studies by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics the average hourly basic wage rates for hand compositors 
advanced approximately 200 per cent from 1896 to 1926. The increase 
for machine operators during the same period was about 180 per cent. 
Hand compositors and machine operators constituted the principal 
labor groups in composing rooms, but other groups existed with lower 
or higher hourly rates. These, together with the varying proportion 
of overtime in the different establishments, affected the actual hourly 
cost for composition as a whole, resulting in an increase of approxi- 
mately 350 per cent in the man-hour labor cost between 1896 and 
1926. 

Labor cost per unit of production is determined by the actual 
man-hour labor cost and man-hour output. In 1896 the weighted 
average labor cost for the composing-room work per unit, in the 
establishments using the hand method, was $82.74. In 1916 it was 
$126.75, or 53 per cent more, in a representative establishment, 
using both machine and hand methods, and in 1926 it had risen to 
$182.71, equal to 44 per cent above the 1916 unit cost; but the 
weighted average labor cost for several establishments in "1926 was 
higher than for the single establishment, reaching $215.04. Figured 
on the average basis, the advance in the labor cost per unit for the 30 
Aine was only 160 per cent, in spite of the 190 per cent increase in 

asic hourly rates and the 350 per cent increase in actual man-hour 
labor cost. 

The weighted average labor cost in 1896 for setting sufficient type 
by hand for four pages was 3 $72. 16; by the machine method in the same 
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period it was $33.64. As the average labor cost for news operators in 
1926 could not be separated from that for hand compositors, the trend 
of labor cost for unit production by machine operators can be deter- 
mined only for two individual establishments. In one of them the 
average labor cost for four pages of news composition was $44.05 in 
1896; in 1926 it had advanced to $92.57, an increase of 110 per cent. 
In the other establishment the labor cost rose from $33.15 in 1896 to 
$47.04 in 1926, an increase of only 42 per cent. These extreme dif- 
ferences Were caused by the variation in wage rates because of the 
different geographical location of the establishments, and by the 
variation in the relative increases in man-hour output. 













Stereotyping 


Productivity —The survey of 1896 did not cover stereotyping, in 
which comparatively old style methods were then used. In the 
survey for this study, however, data were obtained for 1916 and 1926 
in a representative establishment using modern methods during both 
periods. In this establishment 8.9 man-hours were sufficient in 1916 
for the stereotyping of four average pages of the newspaper, whereas 
in 1926 it required 10.6 man-hours, a decrease in page output per 
man-hour for all employees of nearly 16 per cent. 

Stereotyping consists of two separate operations, the molding of 
matrices and the casting of plates. One matrix is ordinarily molded 
from each type form, so that four pages require four matrices, but the 
number of plates cast from each matrix varies according to the number 
of presses operated for printing the required number of newspapers 
in the time allotted for that purpose. In the establishment for which 
the above data on productivity in stereotyping were obtained changes 
in molding methods, to facilitate clock-time production of matrices, 
had been made between 1916 and 1926. Increases in page contents 
and in circulation had raised the number of pages molded daily 115 
per cent and the number of plates cast daily 140 per cent, but it was 
necessary to turn out the increased quantities in practically the same 
number of clock hours each day as for the previous, smaller produc- 
tion. The change in molding methods had reduced the clock time 
for the molding operation more than 50 per cent, but it had also re- 
duced the man-hour production of matrices over 29 per cent for the 
portion of labor actually engaged in that operation. 

In 1926 an average of 56.7 plates was necessary for each four pages 
molded, while an average of 50.8 plates per four pages was sufficient 
in 1916, as the circulation was smaller and fewer presses were used. 
Man-hour output of plates for the portion of labor actually engaged in 
that operation had increased over 10 per cent, but the additional 
man-hours for the molding operation and for other labor were reflected 
in a decrease of 6 per cent in man-hour output of all employees. The 
main object of the changes had, however, been achieved, though at 
the expense of man-hour production. In 1916 it took eight minutes 
to deliver the first plate to the pressroom after the form had been 
received from the composing room; by 1926 the clock time had been 
reduced to four minutes. 

Labor cost.—The hourly wage rates for stereotypers between 1896 . 
and 1926 advanced about 140 per cent, according to wage studies by 
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the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The increase between 1916 and 1 2¢ 
was around 84 per cent. While the majority of the workers recei\ oq 
the basic rates, some were paid more or less per hour. In areprese: {a- 
tive establishment such differences in hourly rates, together \ {+} 
variations in relative overtime, were reflected in the actual man-}\.)); 
labor cost, which advanced only 64 per cent in the 10-year period 
1916 to 1926. In this case, however, the labor cost for the unit was 
further increased through the decrease in man-hour production during 
the interval. In 1916 the labor cost per unit was $7.83. By 1926 jt 
had risen to $15.23, an advance of nearly 95 per cent, though the 
increase for the man-hour labor cost was only 64 per cent. The 
decrease in man-hour output was caused by the change in working 
methods for the purpose of speeding up clock-time production. . 


Presswork 


Productwity.—In 1896 the rotary press had displaced other presses 
in the larger newspaper establishments, but in some of the smaller 
plants the hand press was still used and the newspapers were fol:ed 
by hand after printing. According to figures for the 1896 survey an 
average of 250 man-hours were necessary for printing and folding 
10,000 copies of a 4-page newspaper in pressrooms using the hand 
method. The rotary presses of that period advanced man-hour 
output greatly, reducing the time cost of unit production. he 
weighted average time cost in 1896 for the unit production in the 
pressrooms surveyed, in which the machine method was used, wis 
about three man-hours, on the basis of all employees, an increase over 
the man-hour output by the hand method of more than 8,000 per 
cent. This meant that while it required 25 employees for 10 hours to 
produce the unit by the hand method, 3 employees for 1 hour were 
sufficient by the machine method. 

The trend of labor productivity in modern newspaper presswork 
between 1896 and 1926 is shown by a comparison for a typical press- 
room, on the basis of operating time for the machines. In 1896 it 
required 1.53 man-hours to produce 10,000 copies of a 4-page section 
of the newspaper, while in 1926 the same number was turned out in 
1.32 man-hours, an increase in man-hour output of more than 70 per 
cent. The large rotary presses are ordinarily operated intermittent!y, 
depending on the time allotment for printing the required number o! 
newspapers. ‘Time is necessary for preparing the presses for opera- 
tion, and the proportion of actual productive man-hours on a machine 
to total man-hours worked vary considerably. Figures for the 1!)2' 
survey give a range of 16.3 to 70.3 per cent. In this pressroom t/ic 
productive time for the workers presumably maintained nearly t!ic 
same relation to the total working time during both periods, so it |s 
reasonable to assume that the 13 per cent decrease in man-how's 
between 1896 and 1926 also applied to the total hours. 

The trend between 1916 and 1926 can be more definitely determin! 
through data for another representative establishment, surveyed !\1' 
this study. In this establishment it required 1.79 man-hours in 19 | 
to produce 10,000 copies of a 4-page section, while in 1926 the sane 
result was accomplished in 1.66 man-hours. This represented «! 
increase of nearly 8 per cent in output per man-hour. 
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Labor cost.—The hourly wage rate for pressmen increased about 190 
per cent between 1896 and 1926, according to wage studies by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, and approximately 90 per cent between 
1916 and 1926. The average labor cost per man-hour during 1896 
was 266 per cent more in pressrooms using the machine method than 
in those where the hand method was used. The average man-hour 
labor cost in machine-method pressrooms rose 136 per cent during 
the 30 years from 1896 to 1926, a smaller advance than that for the 
basic wage rate, caused by a relative increase in lower priced labor 
and variations in relative amount of overtime. 

The average labor cost for unit production in hand-method press- 
rooms during 1896 was $33.33; in machine-method pressrooms during 
the same period it was only about $1.33, or, due to the tremendous 
increase in output, 4 per cent of the cost for the hand method. The 
average unit cost in 1926 by the machine method was $2.76, an 
increase of 108 per cent over the cost for the machine method in 
1896, as compared with an increase in wage rates for pressmen of 
190 per cent and an increase in man-hour labor cost of 136 per cent. 

The labor cost per unit between 1896 and 1926 in modern news- 
paper presswork, based on actual operative time for the machines in 
one representative pressroom, was nearly twice as high as the average 
labor cost. The unit cost in 1896 was 51.7 cents; by 1926 it had 
reached $1.615, an advance of more than 210 per cent. The labor 
cost for the idle-machine time was not included in either case. It 
would probably have made the complete labor cost from 33 to 50 
per cent higher for both periods, but would not have changed the 
percentage of increase greatly. 

A more definite trend of complete unit labor cost for presswork 
can be determined for the 10 years from 1916 to 1926 from data for 
another representative pressroom. In 1916 the labor cost per unit 
in this establishment was $1.19; by 1926 it had advanced to $2.06, 
an increase of over 72 per cent. The rise in man-hour labor cost for 
this pressroom during the 10-year interval was about 86 per cent, 


but the unit cost was modified through an 8 per cent increase in 
man-hour output. 


Variations in Productivity and Labor Cost Between Establishments 


THE FIGURES cited previously to indicate trend of production are 
for individual establishments, and while probably quite accurate for 
that purpose are not representative of average conditions in differ- 
ent plants. A wide variation is created through differences in fac- 
tory and sales conditions. Labor costs per unit of production also 
vary greatly in the different establishments, so figures quoted for 
the trend of a process in a single establishment can not be regarded 
as representative for the entire process. The number of man-hours 
required for the production differs, and even where these correspond 
the omg wage rates may be twice as high in one locality as in 
another. 


Composition 


Productivity —In 1896 hand composition was used exclusively in 
some newspaper establishments. Unit production (10,000 copies of a 
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4-page paper) in those surveyed at that time required from 250 to 5.9 
man-hours, giving a weighted average of 385 man-hours. In ote; 
establishments machines were used for most of the typesetting, |,\;; 
the data did not cover the total employees in the process. In 1:24 
the average time for unit production, by combined machine and hand 
methods and for the entire personnel of each composing room, ranved 
from 144 to 205 man-hours, with a weighted average of 163 man-hours. 

Production on line-casting machines depends considerably on per- 
sonal ability of the operators, but varies also according to the class of 
the product, whether news or advertising composition. In 1\9¢ 
practically only news composition was produced on machines, and the 
time required for turning out enough to fill 4 pages ranged from 52 to 
66 man-hours, with a weighted average of 57 man-hours. 

A tabulation of weekly production records for operators on news 
composition during 1926 in one establishment showed a range of 46.6 
to 50.3 man-hours per unit. The lowest average by one operator {or 
the full five weeks in the tabulation was 40.3 man-hours, but a 
weekly average as low as 38.5 man-hours was reached by the same 
nea am The highest average for one operator was 61.6 man- 

ours. 

In another establishment, where unit production in 1896 required 
an average of 52.3 man-hours, this had been lowered to 43.9 man- 
hours in 1926, an increase of 19 per cent in man-hour production 
during the 30 years. These averages for 1896 and 1926 were con- 
siderably lower than the general average for 1896, or that shown in 
the above-mentioned establishment for 1926, respectively. The 
variations were caused partly by driving the machines in this com- 
posing room at a higher speed, but also were probably influenced by 
the operators there being paid on a production basis. In 1926 the 
average time requirements for production of the unit for the indi- 
vidual news operators in this establishment for a 2-week period ranged 
from 39 to 59 man-hours, but some exceptional records existed, such 
as 18 man-hours, the minimum, and 106 man-hours, the maximum. 

In a third establishment the production of a 4-page unit by machine 
operators in 1926 required an average of 62.1 man-hours. This was 
nearly 30 per cent more than in the first composing room and 40 per 
cent more than in the second composing room. One of the important 
factors in the extended time was the inclusion of advertising composi- 
tion, from which the news composition could not be separated, and 
which ordinarily requires more time. 

Labor cost—The labor cost for unit production by the hand 
method in 1896 ranged from $60.19 to $113.24, making a weighted 
average of $82.74. The cost in 1926, by combined hand and machine 
methods, ranged from $182.71 to $270.99, with a weighted average of 
$215.04, or about 160 per cent more than by the hand method in 
1896. 

The labor cost per unit for the entire composing room personne! 
by the machine method in 1896 can not be determined from tlic 
data, only the labor cost per unit for machine operators on news 
composition being separable. This ranged from $23.55 to $44.04, 
with a weighted average cost of $33.64, a reduction of 53 per cent 
from the cost for the hand compositors in the same period, whic) 
ranged from $52.10 to $105.24 with a weighted average of $72.16. 
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Stereotyping 


Productivity —The time cost for production of the unit varied 
greatly in the five selected stereotyping rooms of the 1926 survey, 
depending on the number of presses operated in each establishment. 
This was principally regulated by the circulation of the respective 
newspaper, as it regumeee more presses to turn out a large number of 
copies than a small number in the same clock time. More presses 
meant more plates per page. The time cost ranged from 3.9 to 13.7 
man-hours, with a weighted average of 9.1 man-hours. 

Labor cost—Decided differences existed in the number of man- 
hours required in the various establishments of 1926 for unit produc- 
tion. ‘These resulted in a proportionately wider range of labor costs 
for stereotyping than for the other two processes—from $4.34 to 
$16.42, with a weighted average labor cost of $11.36. 


Presswork 


Productivity.— Printing on hand presses and folding the newspapers 
by hand, in establishments surveyed in 1896, required from 240 to 
270 man-hours per unit of 10,000 copies of a 4-page paper, giving a 
weighted average of 250 man-hours. Unit production by the ma- 
chine method in the same period required approximately from 2.3 to 
3.2 man-hours, with a weighted average of about 3 man-hours. In 
1926 the necessary man-hours ranged from 1.66 to 3.68, with a 
weighted average of 2.55 man-hours for each unit turned out. As 
previously pointed out, presswork differs from composition and 
stereotyping in that it expands with increased output. 

Labor cost—The labor cost per unit for printing on hand presses 
and folding the printed papers by hand in 1896 ranged from $25.77 
to $50.33, giving a weighted average cost of $33.33. By the machine 
method in the same period it was reduced to an approximate range 
of from 69 cents to $2.76, with a weighted average of about $1.33, 
or 4 per cent of the cost for the hand method. In 1926 the labor 
cost for the machine method ranged from $1.96 to $4.16, resulting in 


a weighted average of $2.76, or 108 per cent above the average in 
1896 for the machine method. 


Trend of Employment 


A NEWSPAPER has only a certain amount of time for the mechanical 
production of each issue, regardless of whether it contains 4 or 60 
pages, so the production of a larger number of pages naturally requires 
more workers. Census figures for the United States do not segregate 
wage earners employed on newspapers from those employed on peri- 
odicals, and accurate comparison for the trend of employment for 
1896 can be made only for the total number employed on newspapers 
and ne combined. Between 1889 and 1919 the wage earners 
employed in manufacturing newspapers and periodicals increased 
40 per cent. Between 1919 and 1923 a 4 per cent reduction took 
place, but the number employed in 1925 exceeded that for 1923 by 
1.2 per cent. 

Composition.—From an employment standpoint composition is the 
most important process in the mechanical production of newspapers. 
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Approximately 60 to 70 per cent of the total man-hours for | \¢ 
three processes are taken by it under normal conditions, though jy 
the production of only 10,000 copies of a 4-page newspaper 
relation is 95 per cent. 

Before the introduction of the linotype it required 16 composit:.;s 
for approximately seven hours to set sufficient type for four pages of 
a representative newspaper at that time. Distribution of the ty). 
required about one-half that number for the same length of tino. 
while other hands necessary in composing-room work would proba|,|y 
bring the personnel on a 4-page daily newspaper to about 40. 

A decided change was created by the evolution from hand compv<i- 
tion to machine composition. One machine operator could <e' 
approximately four times as much type as one hand composiii:. 
The time previously devoted to distribution of type, about one-fi/th 
of the total time, was reduced to a very small fraction. Three or 
four hands were eliminated, out of every five formerly engaged in 
setting and distributing type. Consequently the adoption of the 
machine method displaced a great number of typesetters. Others 
engaged in assembling the products, in proof reading, or other dutics 
were still necessary and were not affected materially, while some new 
vocations were created. 

The application of machine methods to composition, however, 
stimulated the growth of the industry, which soon expanded suiii- 
ciently to absorb the dispaced workers. In a comparatively short 
time more compositors were employed than formerly, and the num- 
ber continued to increase until after the World War. Suspensions 
and mergers of publications since that time have reduced the number 
of newspapers and created more or less unemployment, though part 
of this has in turn been eliminated through further growth in thie 
industry. : 

The principal reasons for the larger number of composing-room 
employees, in spite of the increased man-hour output, were the 
establishment of new publications and, especially, the constantly 
increasing number of es in the daily issues. In one typical estab- 
lishment, for example, the average daily issues hematite ia & of 12 pages 
in 1896, 24 pages in 1916, and 36 pages in 1926. The Sunday issues 
contained an average of 48 pages in 1896, of 54 pages in 1916, and 
of 60 pages in 1926. The number of different editions published 
daily had also increased through the years. Consequently, 115 pcr 
cent more pages were turned out in 1926 than in 1916, and the-e 
contained approximately 122 per cent more new type than the 116) 
pages. But as the clock time alloted for the composing-room work 
was no longer in 1926 than in 1916, the demand for larger productici 
was met by the installation of more machines and by the employme::| 
of more operators, as well as of other labor, resulting in an increase «| 
73.5 per cent in total man-hours. 

Stereotyping—From an employment standpoint stereotyping 
relatively the least important of the three processes. The ordina': 
proportion of the man-hours for the three processes devoted 1° 
stereotyping does not exceed 10 per cent, and for the production «! 
10,000 copies of a 4-page newspaper it is only 4 per cent. 

The invention in 1900 of the Autoplate equipment, which w: - 
rapidly adopted by the larger daily newspapers, revolutionized t! « 


the 
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casting Of stereotype plates. Only 4 employees were required to 
turn out the same number of plates as 12 formerly produced by the 
hand method. It served, however, especially to reduce the clock 
time for plate production, and the facilities afforded through it 
increased employment of stereotypers. 

The two main factors in employment of additional stereotypers, 
in face of increased man-hour production, were the same as those for 
composing-room employees, but to these was added the constant 
crowth in circulation. Data for 1896 are not available, but the 
trend between 1916 and 1926 in a representative establishment 
reveals the employment of additional men to speed up the clock- 
time production. The average number of pages per issue advanced 
approximately 45 per cent during the interval. Together with the 
additional number of editions published daily in 1926, it resulted 
in 115 per cent more pages being stereotyped than in 1916. A 15 
per cent rise in circulation necessitated the use of more presses to 
produce sufficient newspapers in the allotted time. Consequently 
140 per cent more plates were needed in 1926 than in 1916, and to 
accomplish this in the required clock time, more equipment had been 
installed and the working force increased 155 per cent. 

Presswork.—In modern newspaper production the proportion for’ 
presswork of the total man-hours for the three processes ranges 
from 20 to 30 per cent. While it represents only 1 per cent in the 
production of a single unit (10,000 copies of a 4-page paper), the 
man-hours for the process expand directly with multiple production 
from the same four pages, while the man-hours for the other two 
processes remain stationary. 

The transition from the hand press to the rotary press permitted 
3 hands to accomplish what it had required 250 hands to do. The 
subsequent expansion of the industry, however, provided a steady 
growth in pressroom employment, as in the other two processes, 
though a drop has been experienced in recent years. Presswork was 
mainly affected by the same issues as stereotyping—new publications, 
more pages per issue, and increase in circulation. Comparison of 
similar periods in 1916 and 1926 for a representative establishment 
shows that the increase in circulation and in bulk of the newspaper 
had raised the output of pages 150 per cent, which had been accom- 
plished through an increase in employment of 131 per cent. 


Development of Processes 


THE FIRST newspaper which continued publication for an extended 
period in this country was established in 1704, with an equipment 
of a few fonts of type and a slow, cumbersome hand press. The 
large modern newspapers of 1926 were turned out in plants equipped 
with numerous machines for casting and setting of type, for produc- 
tion of stereotype plates, for printing and folding of the papers, and 
for other auxiliary processes. 

A hundred years after the establishment of the first newspaper the 
publications were still produced mechanically in the same manner as 
the first one. Printing was done directly from hand-set type on hand 
presses, and the printed papers were folded by hand. All of the 
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radical changes which have assisted in creating the modern jews. 
paper have taken place since the beginning of the nineteenth cen: \iry 
The possibilities of steam for motive power influenced the invent joy. 
of automatic or semiautomatic machines for direct use in the printine 
industry, or to produce material for its development, such as th. 
paper-making machine which permitted manufacture of an unlimited 
supply of cheap paper. The development of the printing press, j) 
the beginning a cylinder press and later a rotary press, with grad ally 
increased speed and the addition of folding and assembling mech. 
anisms, permitted printing of larger and more newspapers per hour. 
The perfecting of curved stereotype plates as a substitute for type 
permitted faster production and, through duplication of pages, the 
installation of sufficient presses to insure printing the required 
number of copies of the paper in the allotted time. Semiautomatic 
production for the composing room was effected through line-casting 
machines, which permitted printing a greater number of pages in the 
newspaper and reduced the distribution of type. Distribution was 
later entirely eliminated through the introduction of other composing- 
room machines. 

While many of the inventions or improvements have reduced the 
‘operating cost for the publishers, another feature has become even 
more prominent. Speed, and more speed, is demanded first of all. 
The vast importance of modern events, their sudden and frequent 
occurrence, and the desire of the public for immediate knowledge of 
such transactions, together with competition and the aim of each 
newspaper to publish the events in advance of its contemporaries, 
have resulted in making speed the paramount issue. The shortest 
possible time between receipt of the news and its publication is an 
important sales factor. It 1s often not only a question of minutes 
but of seconds. Newspaper publishers naturally try to keep their 
mechanical production at the lowest possible cost, but on the larger 
newspapers often sacrifice all for speed. Consequently development 
of the various processes has been principally along the line of reduc- 
tion in clock time, rather than in man time or in money cost. 

By 1896 line-casting machines had been installed in the composing 
rooms and rotary presses in the pressrooms of the larger daily news- 
papers. The closing year of the century saw the introduction of 
automatic machines for the stereotyping process, completing mecha- 
nization of the three processes. By 1916 improvements had taken 
place in the machines used and other machines had been added, 
notably type-casting machines, which practically eliminated distribu- 
tion in the composing room. 

Between 1916 and 1926 the machines were further improved 
through time-saving and labor-saving devices, though no startling 
innovation was brought out. The most notable improvement was 
the adoption in recent years of dry molding in the stereotyping 
process, which reduced sleek time greatly. Attention was directed 
strongly toward layout of establishments, cooperation between depart- 
ments, factory management, and building facilities, subjects which 
were not included in the surveys but which exert immense influence 
on production. As a result many newspaper publishers have recen‘|y 
established up-to-date and model plants for their products and applied 
efficiency methods to the printing processes. 
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Development of the Industry 


Onuy a few newspapers were published in the early days, and they 
were mostly weekly issues. They rendered no practical assistance 
to business, as the inadequacy of transportation confined the influ- 
ence of each newspaper to a very limited area. There were not 
many stirring events in any individual community. News from other 
places arrived infrequently and interested the people only in a general 
way. The majority of the settlers had lived long without news- 

apers and continued to do so after they were obtainable. 

By 1850 the number of newspapers in the United States had risen 
to 2,302, with an average aggregate circulation for that year of 
3.832,306 copies per issue. The population of the country had passed 
the 23,000,000 mark, but towns were widely separated and travel to 
and fro was difficult. Less than 10,000 miles of railway existed. 
While about 11,000 miles of telegraph lines had been erected, the 
capacity of the wires was. limited and the bulk of the news was 
received by mail. At least 10 days were required for news to reach 
New York from Europe and three times as long from San Francisco. 

Newspapers increased in value as advertising mediums with the 
growth of the towns, their importance as commercial centers, and 
their accessibility. Before 1810 the circulation of the most widely 
read daily did not exceed 900 copies, and only a few of the weekly 
or semiweekly newspapers had a circulation of over 600 copies per 
issue. In 1871 there existed 548 newspapers with a circulation of 
more than 5,000 copies per issue and 11 newspapers with a circulation 
of over 10,000 copies per issue. 

Expansion of railway and telegraph systems, laying of the trans- 
Atlantic cable, and the invention of the telephone rendered com- 
munication with both surrounding territory and distant parts easy 
and created an abundant supply of news. The desire of the people 
for information, the continual growth in population, and the ever- 
increasing demand for advertising space made it difficult for pub- 
lishers to print sufficient copies and sufficient pages in each copy to 
satisfy the public. The difficulties were solved through the intro- 
duction and use of machinery in the various departments during the 
latter part of the nineteenth century, which transformed newspaper 
publication into an industry requiring elaborate factory processes 
and was instrumental in creating the great publications of the present 
day. It was assisted by further developments in facilities for news 
gathering and for distribution of the printed papers, such as the wire- 
less, the automobile, and finally the airplane. 

Number of publications —By 1896 newspaper publishing had made 
considerable progress. Figures from the United States census show 
that 12,658 newspapers were being published in 1889, of which over 
10,000 were weekly issues and only about 1,600 were issued daily. 
The total number of newspaper publications increased 26 per cent 
during the following 10 years, and around 12 per cent between 1899 
and 1909, reaching nearly 18,000, of which 2,600 were daily, 520 
were Sunday, and almost 14,000 were weekly issues. A drop of over 
11 per cent took place between 1909 and 1919 and another reduction 
of about 37 per cent between 1919 and 1925. Returns for 1925 show 
only 9,869 publications, including 2,116 dailies, 597 Sunday editions, 
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and 6,435 weeklies. The number of daily newspapers thus incr :isoq 
about 31 per cent between 1889 and 1925, while the number of w: ok}, 
newspapers decreased 40 per cent. 

Growth in cireulation.—In 1889 the aggregate circulation per .<sij¢ 
was nearly 38,000,000 copies, more than 8,000,000 of which wei. fo; 
the daily newspapers. ‘Ten years later it had risen to over 58,000 000 
copies, with more than 15,000,000 of these for the daily publications. 
By 1909 it was above 61,000,000 copies, over 24,000,000 of which 
were for the dailies. By 1919 it had grown to over 75,000,000, with 
more than 33,000,000 of these for the daily publications. In |995 
it had reached nearly 81,000,000, over 37,000,000-of which were {or 
the daily newspapers. The aggregate circulation per issue o! the 
daily papers had thus increased 346 per cent between 1889 and 1125, 
though the increase for the total publications was only 113 per cent. 

Increase in bulk of 1ssue.—The increases in bulk affected mainly the 
daily and Sunday newspapers. In 1896 the daily issues contained 
on an average 12 pages while the average Sunday issues consiste< oj 
48 pages. By 1916 the average size of the daily issues had risen to 
24 pages and of the Sunday issues to 54 pages. In 1926 increases had 
been made to 36 pages for the daily issues and to 60 pages for the Sun- 
day issues, equal to an increase of 200 per cent over the 1896 size for 
the daily newspapers and of 25 per cent for the Sunday newspapers. 
The majority of the newspapers had also changed the width of the 
pages during the interval, adding one extra column of type, thus 
increasing the type content per page about 10 per cent. 
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Survey of Unemployment in Baltimore, February-March, 1929 


HE report of the unemployment survey of Baltimore City made in 
T veleakey-Mlarcl 1929, by the State commissioner of labor and 
statistics, in full, is as follows: 

In February, 1928, the office of the commissioner of labor and 
statisties of Maryland conducted a survey into the actual amount of 
total unemployment in Baltimore City at that time. This survey was 
repeated in February and March, 1929. In both cases the required 
data were secured by the members of the Baltimore Police Department, 
through the courtesy of their commissioner, in a house-to-house 
canvass. 

In February, 1928, the facts revealed by the census indicated that at 
that time there were 15,473 men and women who were usually gain- 
fully employed without employment of any kind and seeking work. 
At approximately the same time of the year in 1929 there were found 
to be 13,177 such persons in the city of Baltimore. 

No effort was made, in making either canvass, to secure information 
for those persons who were working part time, and every possible 
means was taken to eliminate those persons who could not or would not 
work if employment were available for them. 

Based then on the estimated population of Baltimore (830,400, esti- 
mate of the United States Census Bureau, as of July 1, 1928),in February 
and March, 1929, approximately 1.6 per cent of the total number of 
persons residing in the city were without gainful employment of any 
kind and seeking work. If, again, we may assume that the number — 
of persons who usually work for wages or on their own account in 
some business has increased in the same proportion as the estimated 
population, approximately 3.4 per cent of these men and women were 
entirely without work of any kind. 

Of the 13,177 persons found unemployed in 1929, 11,244 were men 
and 1,933 were women; 9,190 were white and 3,987 were colored. 
Although more than 22 per cent of these unemployed persons had 
been engaged in manufacturing industries, the largest number of 
persons charged to an individual industry was reported for the buildin 
industry. About one-third of the total number of persons who ha 
been connected with manufacturing industries had worked in estab- 
lishments engaged in the production of textiles and their products 
and food products, the number divided almost equally between the 
two industries. The clothing industry was by far the most severely _ 
affected of the textile industries. 

While more than one-fourth of the total number of persons were 
unskilled laborers, the second largest group had been factory workers. 
Of the building and hand trades, the largest number were carpenters. 
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According to the reports, there were involved through the unemp oy. 
ment of the 13,177 persons, 11,315 of the approximate numbe: of 
175,000 families who reside in Baltimore; and at least 56,006 persons 
were either directly or indirectly affected. These figures may he 
compared favorably with the 12,739 families in which unemployment 
was reported in February, 1928. The removal of 1,424 families wit} 
their constituent members from the ranks of the unemployed and 
therefore from the ranks of the potential, if not actual, objects of 
public or charitable assistance, represents, we believe, a decided 
improvement over the situation of last year. 

An analysis of the reports indicates, however, that each of the eight 
police districts into which the city is divided has felt the effects of 
unemployment, in varying degrees of intensity, of course. The 
following list presents the relative number of families in which one 
or more cases of unemployment were found residing in each district: 


PER CENT OF FAMILIES HAVING ONE OR MORE CASES OF UNEMPLOYMEN T 











Per cent Per cent 

of total of tot al 
District number of District number of 
families in families in 

district district 
Now LS OS yee Fee ape Ce dk iti sd dspieticedd 10.0 
N a I ee 4.4 
Geeneeas cui SS. i a eee OO. Ot Si bas ieee 3.3 
pO GF ee 13.3 = nee 
pO RRR SALT Pe, 10. 2 All districts (11,315 families) _____ 100. 0 

















These figures are stated, of course, without consideration for the 
relative population of the various districts. 

In addition to the fact that the actual number of totally unem- 
ployed persons was found to be less in 1929 than in 1928, the situation 
in regard to the length of time during which the persons included 
had been without gainful employment of any kind, while still severe, 
showed improvement, nevertheless. In 1928 a little more than three- 
fourths of the total number of persons had been without work for 
periods of time varying between one month and six months; in 1929 
slightly more than two-thirds were included in the same class. 

It has been stated previously that no effort was made to secure 
information in either canvass in regard to the number of persons who 
were employed only part time, and this office realizes that,.in present- 
ing only the findings of the census itself, only a part of the actual 
progress during the past year is indicated. In the absence of definite 
information covering all lines of industry and all occupations, it is 
with some difficulty that a definite statement in regard to part-time 
employment can be made. There is, however, reason to believe 
that this situation, too, has been relieved to some degree. Since 
July, 1928, this office has been including in its published monthly 
reports covering changes in employment in industries throughout 

_Maryland statements in regard to the operating time of various 
manufacturing establishments covered by the reports. The following 
is quoted from the February statement: 

“Of the 258 establishments for which operating time was reported, 
two plants were shut down, one probably permanently. Of the 
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remaining 256, 186 were running on a normal full-time basis, 30 were 
working overtime, and 42 were operating on a part-time schedule. 
In other words, 89.6 per cent of the total number of persons were em- 
ployed in establishments working full time or more. In the establish- 
ments operating on a part-time basis, 10.4 per cent of the total num- 
ber of persons were employed. In the 256 establishments there were 
employed in February, 1929, 42,403 persons who were working on an 
average Of 100.5 per cent of normal full time.” (In computing the 
per cent of normal full time, due weight is given to the size of each 
establishment reporting.) 

The following list indicates the average per cent of normal full 
operating time for selected manufacturing industries in Maryland for 
each month since July, 1928: 


AVERAGE PER CENT OF NORMAL FULL OPERATING TIME FOR SELECTED MANU- 
FACTURING INDUSTRIES, JULY, 1928, TO MARCH, 1928, BY MONTHS 








— 

















Average | Average 
per cent per cent 
Month of normal Month of normal 
full oper- full oper- 
ating time ating time 
July . ...-«-=nkliiehbadelcbesweunedagdicet GeO Fe i incminacsneccdimidisstininékes I 99. 6 
Anugunt,....ccaaintintddndsateesedtbaagile sh A inntitishianinnwininswinnnidaasos 98. 9 
SenteNGR. Bic tindooniwmeniniibapes AR 0 SE ae oe A EP 100. 5 
OCtOUNE,.. SoBe Riieisdin cctgelnsumneaeea a a si dsiainiiSiiuiale ciidisereitamnbaaieimelnintanine 100. 4 
Woven. co kstiihe<csescccdetunet 98. 2 
| 





In 1929 about 1,000 persons only had been able to secure even 
pick-up work during the time since they had left their regular em- 
ployment. 

The following statement indicates the time during which the 13,177 
unemployed persons had been entirely without work of any kind: 


I he ee oe esi wic sn cde ar beeen 2, 054 
1 month and Jess than 2 months_______......-.-.-.---- 1, 671 
2 months and less than 3 months__________________._.-- 2, 343 
3 months and less than 4 months___________________--_- 1, 981 
4 months and less than 5 months_____________...-__---- 1, 289 
5 months and less than 6 months________.___...___----_- 574 
6 months and less than 7 months_____.____________----- 1, 124 
7 months and less than 8 months___________.__._-_----- 192 
8 months and less than 9 months______________________- 247 
9 months and less than 10 months________._________-__- 172 
10 months and less than 11 months_________________.__- 87 
11 months and less than 12 months___________________-- 31 
gS SE RG ae ee eee ta a ee 1, 321 
SS OES RR iS rie ca a a RO 91 

dec aia et esd ee mir beec eek Riek oan Jo Se 13, 177 


_The accompanying facts and tables present in detail the distribu- 
tion of the 13,177 unemployed men and women in Baltimore, accord- 
ing to sex, color, regular occupation, and regular industry. 

The total number of families in which one or more cases of total 
unemployment were found was 11,315, distributed as follows: 


158 
315 
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The total number of persons included in the 11,315 families w:. 
least 57,006, and the total number of persons who are usually eng. 
in eainful occupations was at least 26,749. 





TABLE 1.—NUMBER OF PERSONS IN BALTIMORE WHO ARE USUALLY ENGAG! 
GAINFUL OCCUPATIONS AND WHO ARE ENTIRELY WITHOUT EMPLOY) 
CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO SEX, COLOR, AND REGULAR OCCUPATION 
































| Male Female 
Total | Ss 
Regular occupation num- | 

ber | rotat | white! Co! | rota | white 
| ored ne 
| | aT 

SD II ne cde nvtensee 13,177 11,244 | 7,956 3, 288 1,933 | 1,234 
All manufacturing and mechanical occu pa- 

Coo 6k ics a ts ated 8,966 8,431 5,832 2,599 535 459 
Apprentices in building and hand trades_____ ___- 121 121; 101 | is SE See 
nna cubs. 5ca ibilbenamdtaadiam Temeiomess ciekiian 16 16 | 8 et Rape Sa 
Blacksmiths_____- ee Oe a 27 27 | Se i rae = 
RES Re A ae ges 24 24 | 7 i Ate Sas ee 
brick ema stone masons... ._..............-..... 180 180 | 177 DT lad ans cs 

Building industry _____- CARE GE ince NT 2 125 123 | 123 Eo 
I a. a, SR was alate ld mean 55 55 | 54 BP. ile 
Builders and building contractors___........._.-- 14 14 OS ERR FECES m4 
Se oie cen cn nwo nensisaieheuees 29 29 | Ra eS mn 
I eae 699 | 699 688. SS se 
Building industry...._...........-.........- 491 | 491 486 a. 
OU ee 4); 84] 233) i Cane 2 
CII diesen 2nd es oS a 174| 174) 169 5 SER x 
OC ELT Mi EN te TS SO 7 7 | ye ORE SO SeysiNe ‘ 
oS 5 | 5 1 eS Be SE =a 
Dressmakers and seamstresses_____- eiiibeia pitts moat aa oe RBs es eS, 27 25 
Sigs A RE IGG aa iget as ES aa BE GR GI FART 1 | 1 | ag 1 ene: Ra 
nn ae rah Sais oapeeeaaiaiel 147; 147 147 a ee a nee ae 
Ee eae ae a cae 54 | 54 | pn tants. ccbigeul 5 
Oe pe See 21; 21 | _ ea oe 
ai cg RSs: io ais MRS Dy 7 7 EE Bccoviptalliwnaginiia Y 
ECC RAE, ye eR EO RES 1 1 1 | Tie tee: i Ts) ae 
Engineers (stationary and cranmemen)-_-_.-______-_- 70 | 7 65 | _ eae a 
Se 10 | 10 9 + SRE oy 
Other industries_...___......__-.-----.-.---- 25 | 25 ONS eae eR 
I ans, . oS. ok tents cate, lative + Seog 35 | 35 31 | hes Se 
TOR - Shin nin db 2k Sk nahin ddents'e 3 | 3 D hikinetsbinp ates 
Factory workers (not otherwise classified)._...___| 1, 604 1, 392 851} 541 212 172 
Food and kindred products_____._......-_-_- 238 | 188 112 76 50 48 
Textiles and their products._._......_____- 120 | 79 53 26 41 3] 
Iron and steel and their products, not in- 

ES RLS LES ERLE RAE 252+ 236 136 100 16 13 
Lumber and allied products. -___._._..____-_- 100 89 60 29 il 11 
Leather and its manufacture_____.._...___._- 13 9 4 5 4 4 
SE I 2s DS ss ee en Oe ae 8 7 4 3 1 ] 
es Gee Oi i in ke a 34 30 25 5 4 3 
Chemicals and allied of eeeees ss escanithies daieiaitice 174 164 36 128 10 8 
Stone, clay, and DE... Vid. Meee 102 97 42 55 5 3 
Metal -— met ucts, other than iron 

Oe a a a ae 46 46 29 6 ge SSS ss. 
Sanne saaniekaiaat se staat hw ap ceaig SB 14 Ss 5 3 6 6 
Machinery, not including transportation 

NONE, «8a 5 hd nh danwinscabi ness 25 25 22 baie st 
Musical instruments._..................-.... 1 1 ig Belek Soke TUS oe 
Transportation equipment______..__.--_..--- 71 71 64 bisa teenie... - 
Railroad repair shops.__...................-- 12 12 ll SRC | ae 
Other industries, and unclassified_______.___- 394 330 247 83 64 44 

Filers, buffers, and polishers aorntde © 9 TT ee be 8 s 2 RR aad POs a Ee 
Firemen (not locomotive or fire Copertasent) cath 63 63 41 UM i ae 
Foremen and overseers, manufacturing and 
IS ia lg Et sn edi enenieniin eal 40 37 34 3 3 
I tc Sr oe er eS i) 9 eee ee ae 
Jewelers (not in factory)_........---........._.- eo 4 4 3 4 ake Sa " 
Laborers (not otherwise classified) _...........__- 3, 370 | 3,327 | 1,482 | 1,845 43 29 
reac te nom Sy LS Seas. y SOP OES ee 1, 012 | 1,009 355 654 ie 
EIEN SEES ET OR TORRE GE 2, 358 | 2,318 | 1,127 | 1,191 40 29 
ae Tae PE AE be, “hac hgh oD, Bagel pe 34 34 Di ocsunanibcan, --|-- 
M 128 126 OES Ea eo 
lll 100 Se t2ebieneta>>--|- 
52 44 AS A Oe 
10 a latins -|- 
438 424 14 1 
249 244 Gero) eee 
46 | _* Sane 1 
143 134 DP seete ee. -|------- 
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J \BLE 1.—NUMBER OF PERSONS IN BALTIMORE WHO ARE USUALLY ENGAGED IN 
GAINFUL OCCUPATIONS AND WHO ARE ENTIRELY WITHOUT EMPLOYMENT, 
CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO SEX, COLOR, AND REGULAR OCCUPATION—Con. 
























































Male Female 
Total 

Regular occupation —_ on oa 

ol- ol- 

Total | White ored | Total White eed 
- man | 
All manufacturing and mechanical occupa- 

tions—Continued. 

Paper EIS: SS ie Se Be ee 62 62 58 ig ol le ti MA, Ale et 
pS RET EN 23 23 lh ERE TE ete CE, Spide 9? EES 
CIGD oe dwdclccsewasccewddooude 39 39 35 oy eps) eho Cee 

Plasterers and cement finishers ---._............. 163 163 Re EAS es. 8 
iia wists dw msho glataliopes bes 91 91 7 AE 3 OL 
SS EE a a, ee ee 72 72 43 TE 9 Sa ee ailiee wien 

Plumbers, gas and steam fitters__._____..______. 256 256 251 | hel pS 
De IN ooo. ha 95 95 94 | Rf 2-ceeipawocesinmnneud 
EE Se ee ae eee 25 25 gee Bafeatie' siege a RE 
Ran NE wien trae hc. es erasing whisk 136 136 132 4 oe id as itachi cok dh 

Printers (not otherwise classified) _..____________- 69 69 OD dale alltel al. OTR Ee EM 

ee 8 EE REE EE ee 24 24 21 Beha Soin.) 

Semiskilled operatives (not otherwise classified) - 839 596 558 38 243 223 20 
Food and kindred products__...__._________. 157 141 126 15 16 15 1 
Textiles and their products._________________ 275 141 134 7 134 125 9 
Iron and steel and their products, not in- 

cluding machinery --_.__....__.________... 62 53 50 3 9 6 3 
Lumber and allied products_.__.._._________ 43 38 35 3 5 | 5 eee 
Leather and its manufacture.___.____________ 26 24 , 2 5 TR 
Rubber products.........................__- 9 7 6. i | 2 eae 
le UR Re eee 33 24 22 2 | 9 _) FES 
Chemicals and Poe See 10 10 re 3), Ertl < Anas ik NS 
ee clay, an = weamges...._.. 5. 15 12 11 1 3 1 2 
Metal and Ben ucts, other than iron 

“SESE GRRE” ilifaae Oe * RI SR Es 23 22 21 1 1 8 Sree 
Tobacco manufactures_._._............._._-- 49 28 Oy eres 21 18 3 
Machinery, not including transportation 

al SRS RR oo ARLE Se RRS 11 10 ge tenant le 1 ee 
pores Sew doy ee 5 5 pe Pn pie BR 5 
ransportation equipment....___.__________ 21 21 18 ad RE: psc DP Bea 
Railroad repair shops____.__...._....._.____- 9 9 8 | igs Wa tht.” teal OOo 
Other industries om unclassified. ..........- 91 51 50 1 | 40 38 2 
Shoemakers, not in factory..__..__.......--___.- 9 9 6 greta cali RIE 
Stonecutters and marble workers.___..___._____- 28 28 27 oe edhe Tide At CE 
Strapeureariom workera._..-......---....-- 57 57 53 op Ra el vie OS, 
Te eenees oo ek Re 78 74 71 3 4 ae 
Tinsmiths and sheet-metal workers_______._____- 80 80 7 ley Ekenag, CT 
Ce Cao, Be So ae ee 24 24 23 1 vandcsielas ose Re Tee Rae RET SS 
pS SERIES "IER, ae eae Soe okt nm Pe 34 32 29 3 2 3 
All publiie utilities.................---- 835 805 517 288 30 29 1 
Water transportation. _._._..._...._.......-..... 133 133 62 p> iy NOREE ees och Tee Tame 
Sailors and deckhands___._....__.....______- 41 41 30 op Replat nas EE 
—e AS oF RAE DS, a 65 65 9 ce hee Be! SEAT ae 
ESE ENE SERRE Si POW en, SEND ET 27 27 23 SPREE Sk TPE 
Road poe zest Srempnereeem. i 2. 621 620 409 211 je Na Bewine 3 1 
cad lea a RA i Sahel oe repo opto eden toenail 484 483 325 158 iG, tas 1 
Fo ge i SD, ok kee 133 133 83 Oe 1 eo dso ake tone 
Sy RSE ELAS RR ele ee 4 4 1 PEE Re AREY 3: 
Railroad trans SE a ae SP aes 41 41 35 pe Oe Re Rae a 
i neg post, vc mmaten§ telephone__.__.___- 40 ll OL gh 29 »  B Spatoaheaes 
Telephone operators___.__.__....._.__-.----....- 32 3 ec... | 29 fest 
ae RMI Te SE = & s Bp SRR Rattles mens INES 
All mereantile trades... = 820 572 554 18 | 248| 244 4 
a OI SE SF RES Ta 7 7 je eta RRB Ses SSN 
SCR RRR SERS Be 4 eign eee 707 467 454 13} 240 238 2 
IES gE ES Fe RIE ie SPE 106 98 93 5 | 8 6 2 
ee SNE RARE FE te oF RE a a 1 1 Se a 
Professional service... === 73 53 48 5 20 19 1 
and personal service. _____._._.___.___. 1, 213 472 144 328 741 131 610 

ek SN alg Ca ak AS aa Se 705 106 16 90 599 62 537 

SE VAIS SA. ee 508 366 128 238 142 69 73 

Clerical oceupations..............-- 715 | 423) 417 6 292)| 288 4 
Cc accountants, bookkeepers___..._......- 88 52 OB arhare 36 36 }_...... 
RS RN ies a ay eR SS 444 307 303 4 137 136 1 
FR e a a 120 14 a Ate ie 106 103 3 

a ERS Se aR Ses sD a ate 1 Sie age 63 50 48 2 13 Bie canoes 

Other RE PR a A 554) 487 | 443 “4 67 64 3 
Cc SS A Ra, 71 62 59 3 9 rad 1 
| EE SRE eee nanan eT | 483 425 384 41 58 56 2 











1 Unclassified as to whether sales or office clerks. 
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TABLE 2.-NUMBER OF PERSONS IN BALTIMORE WHO ARE USUALLY ENGAGED ‘vy 
GAINFUL OCCUPATIONS AND WHO ARE ENTIRELY WITHOUT EMPLOYME) 1, 






































CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO SEX, COLOR, AND REGULAR INDUSTRY 
— 
Male Female 
Total i) 
Regular industry — aS 
ol- . { 2 
Total | White ored Total | White ered 
SD a 0:55 titi Sbinn bertisaimminekake 13, 177 |11, 244 | 7,956 | 3,288 | 1,933 | 1,234 599 
All manufacturing industries______.___.__._____. 2,917 | 2,489 | 1,911 578 428 386 42 
Food and kindred products__...............___.- 508 433 326 107 75 71 4 
SN st ho cciniind i cnsddiinnessstiheves ta 21 21 18 he REET NEY OC EN 
| ea ear 131 121 113 8 10 8 | 2 
Canning and preserving (fruits and vege- 
i ee 56 40 28 12 16 i) 
Canning and preserving (sea food) ___.._____- 21 19 4 15 2 1 1 
CORI bi csc esas si ticki ky 64 33 30 3 31 31 | 
I is iin nb ion an Seow ebu 21 20 14 6 1 zz 
OR ino b ce tikc abi dai ~sskiegd.osk~ 7 5 3 2 2 1 | 1 
loo (manufacturing) -..............-.s.....- 69 69 48 _ geet Se eee Oe 
Slaughtering and meat packing___-.._______- 66 59 45 14 7 7 
Other Sood products... ...........-.2- 4... 52 46 23 23 6 6 
Textiles and their products.___........_._______- 527 315 273 42 212 191 21 
Oe ee atk aeon 450 271 231 40 179 161 18 
ka 55 32 Pb S24: 23 23 
EE ee ee ee Fe 22 12 10 2 10 7 3 
Iron and steel and their products, not including | 
gin inte csmecpncaetanirhiontabidan Wivais ditientnga 395 368 257 lll 27 21 6 
TE AE TRS SS 27 25 23 2 2 3 i. 
Steel works and rolling mills_...........____- 114 113 45 68 TS eso a 1 
Fi bincnacuntiicmacbabboncnkidibanca +. 139 116 113 3 23 18 5 
Other iron and steel products...._._....______- 115 114 76 38 1 a 
Lumber and allied products_-_............_____- 214 191 153 38 23 22 l 
et oe aa cick Malem cnmen dibkoa oma 56 45 39 6 ll a 
EEE ETRE SIU: (se . preegiy: e 7 67 59 s 3 2 l 
Lumber, planing mill products_......._.___- 52 50 31 19 2 i... 
Other lumber products_--................___- 36 29 24 5 7 7 |. 
Leather and its manufacture_.............._..__- 55 47 39 x s 
I on cine debtinnacnchnesd~ 48 41 35 6 7  - 
Other leather products. -__..............____- 7 6 4 2 1 
RT I aba void os heehee --i- 22 19 14 5 3 ax 
Paper and printing EE ea Si 0 APSE tone, Re rane Re 171 155 141 14 16 15 1 
ratio citing ecient. «0 15 s 5 3 7 a 
Printing and publishing, book and job-_-_--___- 89 85 83 2 4 4 |. 
Printing and publishing, newspapers-.-_____- 35 33 30 3 2 “Sa 
Other paper ee and printing. _...____- 32 29 23 6 3 2 1 
Chemicals and allied products__.............___- 226 215 83 132 11 9 2 
F eo padibin + chk etibaadbaliinh cadena cee 103 101 l 100 S bi cass 2 
USS is dentin ss ugha dda ddiis< noe 57 57 48 2a eS ee 
Other ETS I HAE EE 66 57 34 23 9 | 
Stone, clay, and glass products_-__..__._._...___- 70 65 45 20 5 1 4 
CE is oc ach cclil kasi os<edgacesae 34 34 s ee 
i i 70 65 45 20 5 1 4 
Marble, slate and stome._................._.- 38 38 21 eS eee 
SOG le bn octnndabiinse o- o> aitewnte 9 6 5 1 3 as 
Metal and metal products, other than iron and 
NS sis Se eh en ae oo wcddaec nd. 96 95 76 19 1 
Brass, bronze and copper-_..................- 51 50 34 16 1 Cee 
Stamped and enameled ware-.-_........._._- 25 25 are eae ee 
Other metal products....................-..- 20 20 17 SE Sa See 7 
TG Ts ovine icin cosnuidinnscuae 65 38 35 3 27 24 3 
Machinery, not including transportation equip- 

Ns es eee we chawsndidinewecas 117 114 109 5 3 a 
Ee Be, 6 kik ice ccmtbninens ll ll 10 8 a Pe 
Transportation sb ay, mr ORNS GRO Tce ea 259 259 237 , 9 ee 

otor vehicles fading | eS oe 128 128 113 RE ORI ee Te 
Shipbuilding and repairing -._.............-- 125 125 118 ae POE See 
Other transportation equipment..__....._._- 6 6 NE eS ee eee ee 
Railroad repair shops bree tad a Gioctric) ata 30 30 28 aga FE RE 
Other manufacturing industries___............_.- 70 56 51 5 14 StL ..-- 
pe a ee ee ee 
a SS Ea Sn Caer i Ore as Op ape 
All mndanenied industries 
RRR EES Cine SR Bi See OS Gok ae ds 
pI 0 RE SP Se 




















1 May include some 
2 Some of these ome paper er sen under wooden boxes. 
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LE 2.—NUMBER OF PERSONS IN BALTIMORE WHO ARE USUALLY ENGAGEDIN 
‘SINFUL OCCUPATIONS AND WHO ARE ENTIRELY WITHOUT EMPLOYMENT, 
-LASSIFIED ACCORDING TO SEX, COLOR, AND REGULAR INDUSTRY—Contd. 























Male Female 
* Total 
Regular occupation — 
r : Col- Col- 
Total | White eed Total | White ored 
} 

All mereantile industries____--_.__..__________.__- 1,264 | 892 636 256 372 | 325 41 
Wholesale establishments.....................__- 53 | 52 39 13 1 2) ee 
Retail @stablishments_____.........-......--.--.- 967 | 642, 406|; 236] 325, 278 47 

tment stores_._................2.2...-- 380 | 170) 125 45} 210) 204 6 

Oo i 587 472 281 191 115 74 41 

U as to wholesale or retail_.....______- 244 198 191 7 46 46 |..--... 

All eee SE Re ae Pree se 590 572 333 239 18  * ie a 
Ra SRR TRE Mare ate ae 17 17 | 16 DM AL ome oh RE 

Gua as aed | REET EER TR &. 46 45 | 31 14 1 @ iiitecs 
ON EI ae perenne 29 29 | 21 gS BE 1 Se 
ie EA EDS Le LS ATE OT 5 245 244, 133 lll 1 | eats 
TRI © ida hdewondd bc avena nnn dtGiedatee Oe 10 10 | yg tipi sé Middhaaminesoene 
is ail cia on paulibesowe 24 8 | 4 4 16 | | ees 
EI EE ep 219 219 119 eg SRR SE ee 
Unclassified by industry ‘______._._..._....-.--._. 5,965 | 4,901 | 3,395 | 1,506 | 1, 064 496 568 

















3 Probably includes some who might be included under “‘ Railroad repair shops.’’ 
‘ Includes laborers, contractors, professional, domestic, and personal service, etc., not classified according 
to industry. 


Report of Senate Committee on Causes and Relief of Un- 
employment 


HE United States Senate on May 3, 1928, provided that the 

Senate Committee on Education and Labor should make an in- 
vestigation of the causes of unemployment and possible methods of 
relief. After extended hearings, Senator Couzens submitted the re- 
port of the committee on February 25, 1929. The general findings of 
the committee were summarized in its report as follows: 

1. Private industry should recognize the responsibility it has to 
stabilize employment within the industry. The Government should 
encourage this effort in every way, through sponsoring national con- 
ferences, through publishing information concerning the experience 
had by industries in this work, and through watching every oppor- 
tunity to keep the thought of stability uppermost in the minds of 
employers. 

2. Insurance plans against unemployment should be confined to 
the industry itself as much as possible. There is no necessity and no 
place for Federal interference in such efforts at this time. If any 

ublic insurance scheme is considered, it should be left to the State 

+ WE to study that problem. 

The States and municipalities should be responsible for building 
oltvcbess unemployment exchanges. The Government should be re- 
sponsible for coordinating the work of the States so as to give a 
national understanding of any condition which may arise and so as 
to be able to assist in any national functioning of the unemployment 
exchanges. 

4. The existing United States Employment Service should be re- 
organized, and every employee should be placed under civil service. 

5. Efforts should be made to provide an efficient system for obtain- 


ing statistics of unemployment. The first step should be taken by . 


the Bureau of the Census in 1930, when the bureau should ascertain 
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how many were unemployed as of a certain date and how many were 
not seeking employment and-yet were unemployed as of that date. 

6. The Doveriinens should adopt legislation without delay whic’) 
would provide a system of planning public works so that they would 
form a reserve against unemployment in times of depression. States 
and municipalities and other public agencies should do likewise. 

7. Further consideration might well be given to two questions, 
the effect had on unemployment by industrial developments such .s 
consolidation of capital, and the necessity and advisability of prov i:|- 
ing either through private industry, through the States, or throu: 
the Federal Government, a system of old-age pensions. 

The full text of the report other than the conclusions, which hay» 
been printed above, is as follows: 


Text of the Report 


Unper DATE of May 3, 1928, the Senate adopted Senate Resolution 
219 of the Seventieth Congress, first session. The resolution was a- 
follows: 


Whereas many investigations of unemployment have beep made during recent 
years by public and private agencies; and 

Whereas many systems for the prevention and relief of unemployment hay: 
been established in foreign countries, and a few in this country; and 

Whereas information regarding the results of these systems of unemployment, 
prevention, and relief is now available; and 

Whereas it is desirable that these investigations and systems be analyzed an‘! 
appraised and made available to the Congress: Therefore be it 

esolved, That the Committee on Education and Labor of the Senate, or 2 

duly authorized subcommittee thereof, is authorized and directed to make an 
investigation concerning the causes of unemployment and the relation to its 
relief of (a) the continuous collection and interpretation of adequate statistics 0! 
employment and unemployment; (b) the organization and extension of systems 
of public employment agencies, Federal and State; (c) the establishment «| 
systems of unemployment insurance or other unemployment reserve funds, 
Federal and State, or private; (d) curtailed production, consolidation, and ecv- 
nomic reconstruction; (e) the planning of public works with regard to stabiliza- 
tion of employment; and (f) the feasibility of cooperation between Federal, 
State, and private agencies with reference to (a), (6), (c), and (e). For the pur- 
poses of this resolution such committee or subcommittee is authorized to hold 
hearings and to sit and act at such times and places; to employ such experts 
and clerical, stenographic, and other assistants; to require, by subpoena or other- 
wise, the attendance of such witnesses and the production of such books, papers, 
and documents; to administer such oaths and to take such testimony and make 
such expenditures as it deems advisable. The cost of stenographic services to 
report such hearings shall not be in excess of 25 cents per hundred words. The 
expenses of such committee, which shall not be in excess of $15,000, shall be paid 
from the contingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved by the chairman. 
The committee or subcommittee shall make a final report to the Senate as to its 
findings, together with such recommendations for legislation as it deems advisable. 
on or before February 15, 1929. 


Shortly after the Senate had adopted the resolution your committee 
met to consider plans for making the survey. The assistance of the 
‘ Institute of Economics of the Brookings Institution of Washington, 
a nonpartisan, private organization, was sought, and the institute 
assigned Dr. Isador Lubin, of its staff of economists, to assist in 
directing the work. The work of the institute has been voluntary, 
and, as a result, the expense of the survey to the Government has been 


slight. 
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The committee and the Senate owe the Institute of Economics a 
deb: of gratitude, and the committee herewith expresses it and also 
conipliments the institute upon the work it has done. 

The report of Doctor Lubin, which summarizes the evidence sub- 
mitied to the committee and comments upon it, is printed at the 
conclusion of the printed hearings. Anyone who has followed this 
work or is interested in this subject should read this report. 

The committee is likewise indebted to the Industrial Relations 
Counsellors of New York, another endowed organization which has 
been interested in the subject of unemployment. This organization 
contributed to the committee three volumes of a report it has made 
on the subject of unemployment-insurance plans. Although this 
report touches on some subjects which had also been reviewed by 
your committee, we feel that the whole is of such value that it should 
be printed as a part of the evidence of your committee and this has 
been done. 

Likewise, the committee is indebted to any number of business 
men who gave, unstintingly and willingly, of their time and services. 


Your committee was interested, primarily, in the worker who - 


desires to work, who is seeking an opportunity for gainful employ- 
ment, and who is unable to find it. There are others who might be 
listed as “‘among the unemployed” but those who are not employed 
because they do not choose to be employed, hardly constitute a prob- 
lem for this committee. 

The evidence taken shows the causes or the types of unemployment 
might be divided into three classes, cyclical, seasonal, and technologi- 
cal. 

Little necessity exists for describing these three classifications. 
Cyclical unemployment has been like the plague; it has come and 
gone at regular intervals until it has been accepted as a necessary 
evil by some who should know otherwise. We do not believe, any 
more, that it is necessary for the baby to have the diphtheria and 
rickets and other “diseases of childhood.”” We have found and are 
finding methods of preventing these diseases. We should recognize 
also that there is an obligation on all society to attack, unceasingly, 
the problem of unemployment. 

Cyclical unemployment can be best attacked through the control 
of credit, according to the experts who testified before your com- 
mittee. It was the expressed view of these students that the Federal 
reserve system has done and is doing a great deal toward this end. 

We all know the story of progression and retrogression in industry 
as told in the history of all cyclical unemployment. Although there 
may be different causes and although no student seems to be able to 
lay down a dogma as to causes which is universally accepted, the 
results are much the same. We have the first evidence of increased 
business, development of ‘‘ better times” psychology, increased orders 
and increased production, plant extensions, increased stocks on 
shelves, extensions of credit, and then the swing downward, a swing 
which is merely accelerated. 

And for labor, we have the inculcation of the practices of inef- 
ficiency which are definite marks of every period of overdevelopment 
and overexpansion and then—unemployment. 
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As Dr. John R. Commons put it in his testimony before yoy; 
committee, ‘‘We first demoralize labor and then we pauperize it ” 

We desire to call the reader’s attention to the statement of Docto, 
Lubin in the report of the Institute of Economics, which reviews the 
incidents of cyclical unemployment at greater length and with iiore 
pointed facts. 

Seasonal unemployment is of more immediate interest because 
here we have a daily problem, year in and year out, which confronts 
the industrial leader and society in general. If the business men of 
the country will solve this problem to the extent it is possible of soly- 
tion, will eliminate this waste, the saving to industry will be two 
billions of dollars a year, according to the testimony of Mr. Sam 0. 
Lewisohn, a leader in many industries, who appeared before your 
committee. Seasonal unemployment can be attacked in many ways. 
It is being successfully attacked in many industries as the evidence 
will show. Discussion of these methods of attack will be found in 
other sections of this report. 

Technological unemployment covers that vast field where, through 
. one device or another, and chiefly through a machine supplanting a 

human, skilled workers have found that their trades no longer exist 
and that their skill is no longer needed. What becomes of these men? 
What can be done about these thousands of individual tragedies? 
What do these individual tragedies mean to society as a whole? 

It is an imponderable thing. Some of the experienced witnesses 
who appeared before your committee stated that new industries 
absorb the labor turned adrift by machine development. The auto- 
mobile, the airplane, the radio, and related industries were suggested 
as examples. Undoubtedly there is much truth in these statements, 
but nevertheless we are not relieved of the individual problem. It 
offers little to the skilled musician to say that he, who has devoted 
his life to his art, may find a job in a factory where radio equipment 
is manufactured. Then there is the delay, that inevitable period of 
_ idleness when readjustments are being effected, the suffering, the loss, 
the enforced change in environment. True, this may all be “‘the price 
of progress’’ but society has an obligation to try, at least, to see that 
all this ‘“‘price’”’ does not become the burden of the worker. 

This subject also will be discussed more fully under other chapters 
of this report. 

There is one other field of unemployment, the field wherein we 
find the crippled, the superannuated, the infirm. This field consti- 
tutes a problem for industry and for society. It is a growing field, 
we believe. The man of mature years is not so successful when com- 
peting with a machine as is a younger man. The problem of these 
men will also be touched upon in other chapters of this report. 

Your committee is required by Senate Resolution 219 to make a 
report on the causes of unemployment. So many inquiries have been 
made on this subject, so many conferences have been held, so many 
reports made, so many volumes written, that it would seem impos- 
sible to contribute anything additional of great value. 

However, your committee feels that it has accomplished somethin. 
We have striven to obtain an understanding of some of the conditions 
which cause unemployment, of the machinery now had to detect 
when and where unemployment exists, and of the existing facilities 
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for the treatment and the relief of the condition, once it is known to 
xiSt. 

? {i is probable the survey could have been more comprehensive 
and that the report of your committee might be more dogmatic, but 
we emphasize that this is a so-called short session of Congress, and 
that it is most difficult to meng a great work like this at a short 
session. Senators are beset with two or more conflicting committee 
meetings and they must choose between them. Because of this con- 
dition, it was impossible to obtain the constant attendance of all 
members of the committee at all meetings. 

Notwithstanding, your committee feels that it has contributed to- 
ward an aroused interest in the subject, that another effort has been 
made to interest leaders in industry in the problem of stabilizing 
employment, that the evidence collected and printed in the heari 


will provide an opportunity for a better understanding of the whole. 


situation, and that as a result of this survey another advance has 
been made in the effort to solve the difficult problem of unemployment, 

Regardless of what may be said in derogation of conferences and 
investigations, this survey shows conclusively: that the unemploy- 
ment conference, which was convened in 1921 under the leadership of 
Herbert Hoover, did accomplish something. That conference aroused 
the interest of some employers in the subject of stabilization. They 
returned to their plants and began an effort to stabilize employment 
in their industries. They attained some success and then more, and 
as they succeeded and realized what they had gained, they became 
missionaries in the field. Now, they have appeared before your com- 
mittee and their testimony speaks for itself. 

Before proceeding with a detailed discussion of the evidence, your 
committee wishes to voice the opinion that the unemployment prob- 
lem can only be solved through constant struggle on the part of all 
members of society. When your committee uses the word ‘“‘solved,” 
it merely means that an opportunity will have been given to every- 
one who really desires work. No one will question that every man is 
entitled to the opportunity to provide for himself and his family. 
That is a fundamental sight and society can not consider itself suc- 
cessfully organized until every man is assured of the opportunity to 
preserve himself and his family from suffering and want. 

If we consider the question from the viewpoint of duty alone, every 
member of society has an obligation to assist in solving it. The em- 
ployer, undoubtedly, has the greatest duty and the greatest responsi- 
bility. He is using labor to make a profit for himself and if he is 
going to take the advantages of this system of society, he must 
assume the obligations likewise. The laborer, or worker, or employee 
has a duty to assist also because there is nothing more certain than 
that, as every step forward is made in the solution of this problem, the 
individual laborer or worker will gain tremendously. 

It is an interesting thing in this connection that the man who 
must labor inevitably thinks most of steady employment, as the 
evidence presented by the Industrial Relations Counsellors shows. 
The fear of being ‘‘out of a job” is one of the most demoralizing factors 
in all the relations of man to his job and employee to his employer. 

And it may as well be remembered that society is going to solve 
this problem, is going to provide an opportunity for man to sustain 
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himself, or is going to sustaim man. Society is going to provid: ap 
opportunity for man to pay his own way or is going to pay for | im. 
Society may as well make every effort to do the job constructi «ly. 
because no society can be strong in which its members are encour. -¢( 
or forced to adopt the position and the place of those seeking cha. ity 
and secondly, because when society pays the bill through charit \ 6; 
through the cost of crime, the payments offer little possibility of any 
advance for mankind. 

Mr. Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore & Ohio Railioad 
Co., put the whole story rather pithily. In the first place, he de- 
scribed the old days of intensive individualism where goods \ eye 
produced, largely, im individual shops and by hand labor. Now we 
have the tremendous factories, the mass production, and the we:|th 
pouring from machines and moving on for the benefit of society. |i 
society is going to take this benefit, then society must also acc pt 
the burdens, Mr. Willard suggested. A man out of work, discon- 
tented, and suffering, constituted a danger for society, he added. xs 
he put it, a man is going to steal before he starves, and the word 
“‘steal’”’ may cover a multitude of other crimes—crimes perhaps of 
the man who steals but crimes of far greater magnitude for that 
iad which permits a condition which induces or invites men tv 
steal. 

Your committee will now proceed with the detailed demands of 
the resolution and will discuss the subjects in the order in which they 
are presented in the resolution. 


(A) The Relation Had by the Continuous Collection and Interpretation of Adequate Statistics of 
Employment and Unemployment to the Relief of Unemployment 


The testimony of Commissioner Ethelbert Stewart, of the Buren 
of Labor Statistics of the Department of Labor; the testintony of 
Dr. John R. Commons; of Mr. Bryce M. Stewart; of Mr. Morris I. 
Leeds, and of a number of other witnesses, shows the necessity 0! 
having adequate statistics of employment and unemployment. 10 
know there is a problem, that there is unemployment, and how severe 
it is, is necessary before a successful attack on it can be made. Tht 
seems so obvious it is hardly worth stating. 

We have absolutely no figures as to the number of persons une!n- 
ployed at any definite time. Commissioner Stewart explains that 
situation in his testimony. He has made estimates on the “shrink- 
age’? of employment. The unemployment conference of 1921, after 
deploring the fact that there were absolutely no data obtainable on 
the subject made its “best guess.” Just last year, one dispute after 
another arose in Congress over the number of men out of work. True, 
the discussion was open to the charge of being largely political, bi 
political or otherwise, it should have served to have driven home t!:c 
point that here was a government without any machinery for knowin" 
whether it was afflicted with a disease to which might be added t!« 
cancer that destroys government. 

If we do not have accurate information on this subject, we m:\ 
rest assured we are going to have plenty of inaccurate informatio. 
The subject is one which is very articulate in itself. Our experien:’ 
should be convincing that all this is so. And in this connection | 
might be well to reflect on the truth that facts will permit sour 
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nking and that an absence of facts produces a condition of fear 
ard panic which may be far more costly to the country than would 
be the cost of maintaining a system of obtaining these statistics. 

As to the method of gathering information, and as to what should 
be gathered, there is cause for question and study. Statistics, to be of 
any immediate value, must be gathered quickly, must give a true 
picture and must permit of proper and correct appraisement. In- 
a curate statistics are of no value, and statistics which are months 
and years old are of about the same value as is the result of a post 
mortem to a physician and no more so. They may have value in 
dealing with the problem as a whole, but have no use in relieving 
immediate necessity. 

Commissioner Stewart proposes to develop statistics as to unem- 
ployment by measuring the shrinkage and the increase of employment 
and unemployment in a considerable number of industries and by 
applying to the norm the factors thus obtained. This should permit 
a fairly accurate measurement of conditions to be obtained with 
sufficient rapidity to meet any demand. But the norm must be 
first established and Commissioner Stewart proposes to have it 
established by an accurate census. 

The Bureau of the Census should obtain the information that 
Commissioner Stewart desires and should obtain it at the next 
census In 1930. The Bureau of the Census may say its other duties 
would be delayed in this effort, but this work of building an efficient 
system of measuring unemployment is far more important, in the 
opinion of your committee, than a great deal of other information 
obtained through the census. 

As to supplementary statistics, these might and perhaps should be 
obtained in any number of ways. However, it is the testimony of 
witnesses before your committee that until we get a system of unem- 
ployment exchanges established in the various cities and States, it is 
doubtful that we shall get a report more valuable than that proposed 
to be obtained by Commissioner Stewart. 


(B) The Organization and Extension of we of Public Employment Agencies, Federal and 
tate 


The Government now appropriates $200,000 for the work of the 
United States Employment Service. The director of that service, 
Mr. Francis I. Jones, appeared before your committee, and his testi- 
mony will be found in the hearings. 

Your committee also directs attention to the testimony of Mr. 
Bryce M. Stewart, to that of Dr. John R. Commons, and to the 
report of Doctor Lubin, of the Institute of Economics. 

As is shown by Doctor Lubin, the Employment Service is a result 
of war experiences. When the country was mobilized for war pur- 
poses and the necessity existed to find a man for every place more 
than a place for every man, a war unemployment machine was 
developed. And, being regarded as an instrument of war, the ma- 
chinery was scrapped in time of peace. Funds were not appropriated, 
offices were abandoned, personnel dismissed, and of even more im- 
portance, the employers in private life who had maintained an active 
interest in the unemployment exchanges permitted that interest to 
wane. 
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The result is we have an unemployment service which functions as 
a Federal organization only in the matter of placing farm labor and 
which endeavors to function through grants of money, out of ihe 
Federal appropriation, to assist in the manitenance of State or ¢ty 
employment exchanges. The situation is one not conducive to build- 
ing interest in the organization as it now exists. 

As is shown by Doctor Lubin in his report, recommendations {or 
the establishment of public employment exchanges have been made 
for two decades whenever a program for relieving conditions of un- 
employment was given consideration. As far back as 1916 recom- 
mendations were made that the country must first organize a national 
system of labor exchanges in order to deal with the unemployment 
problem, as Doctor Lubin shows. In 1921 the President’s confer- 
ence on unemployment recommended the formation of a national 
system of employment exchanges and later this recommendation was 
indorsed by the committee which prepared for Mr. Hoover a special 
report on business cycles and unemployment. The conclusion of the 
committee was that “the greatest promise seems to be fh the develop- 
ment and raising to a high standard of efficiency of a national system 
of employment bureaus.” 

The “pinch” of unemployment is rarely appreciated until it be- 
comes personal. Epidemics of disease ma afflict one section of the 
country and arouse tremendous interest and even concern in the other 
sections, but until unemployment becomes local and personal it 
seems to arouse little fear. The man at work appears to have: little 
realization of how he is affected by the fact that his fellow man is out 
of a job. The organization to handle the disease in this form should 
be local also, it seems to your committee. It should be one which 
would be responsible to local conditions and one which is responsible 
also to local officials, to local employers, and to local employees. 

Doctor Commons advised your committee that the States and 
cities should establish and operate the unemployment exchanges 
and that the Federal Government should merely establish an organiza- 
tion of experts to coordinate the work of the local exchanges and 
“to bring up the standard” of those offices. Your committee is in 
accord with the idea that the Federal Government should remain as 
far away from the operation of those local offices as is possible. The 
employment exchanges should be local, we repeat. 

o be successful, in fact to be of any great value, public employ- 
ment agencies or exchanges must have the confidence of those for 
whom the exchanges are established, in other words for the employer 
and the employee immediately interested. This confidence can only 
be established through efficient operation of such offices. The per- 
sonnel must have the ability to invite and induce and then to as- 
semble information as to the needs of the employer and, having done 
this, must perform the next function of making the contact between 
the employer and the man who wantsajob. If the office is efficient! 
operated and deserving of the confidence needed for success, the en- 
deavor will not only be to find a job for the man and a man for the job, 
but will be to find the right man for the right job, to effect a placement 
where both the employer and the employee will be pleased and likely 
to remain so. 
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As Doctor Commons said in his testimony, “the best employment 
agencies in the United States are not the public employment agencies 
but they are the employers themselves.”’ He added that he “did not 
believe that we can have public employment offices in this country 
until the employers are willing to support those offices.” 

In other words, the employers who have the most intimate touch 
with the opportunities for labor, must have sufficient confidence and 
interest in the employment exchanges to make use of them. The 
labor or unemployment exchange must become to the employer for 
labor purposes just what his bank is for purposes of obtaining capital. 

Discussing the organization of employment exchanges, Doctor 
Commons offers the example of the Milwaukee office, which is con- 
ducted and maintained by the local governments, State and city. 
There, he testified, we had for years the experience connected with 
an employment exchange which existed for itself and for jobs for the 
personnel. Then the personnel was placed under civil service rules, 
candidates for positions were graded in accordance with educational 
qualifications and experience and then an advisory committee, r 
senting organized employers and organized labor, selected the best 
candidate for director of the office. This man was appointed. To 
the criticism that the unorganized worker is not represented in this 
plan, Doctor Commons replies that the organized employer always 
takes omni of the unorganized worker and adds that “the plan has 
worked.” 

Aside from the Wisconsin offices, there are efficient exchanges in 
some other States, although the number is so small that it does not 
even offer the skeleton of a national system. Thirteen States, as 
Doctor Lubin shows, have no employment offices whatsoever. In 
11 States there is only one office and in other States the number of 
offices vary up to the point where 17 offices are found in the State of 
Illinois. “The amounts appropriated by the States also vary tre- 
mendously. In Wyoming, for example, $900 is granted for the work, 
and from that point the State expenditures for this purpose increase 
to the point where $231,360 is spent in Illinois. The total appro- 
priations of all the State governments aggregate only $1,203,906. 

Aside from these general services on the art of the Government of 
the United States and upon the part of State governments, the 
United States Employment Service conducts a farm-labor division 
which has temporary offices at important points in the agricultural 
States. Critics who have studied the work of the service concede that 
this is an important task and that it is well done. 

In view of this very limited service throughout the country, in 
view of the few offices conducted and the apparent lack of interest, 
is there any cause for amazement in the fact that private employment 
exchanges thrive in many cities, and thrive despite the manner in 
which some of the private exchanges are conducted—not always to 
cast credit on the business? 

The burden of assisting the unemployed to find work should be 
borne by organized society through the maintenance of efficient 
public employment exchanges. Efficient public employment ex- 
changes should replace private exchanges. Private employment 
exchanges which merely attempt to make contact between a worker 
and a job, which are operated for profit and solely for profit, present 
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a situation where there are conditions conducive to petty graft. + ich 
ractice at the expense of the unemployed is a crime which shoulc 10} 
tolerated. 
Your committee might summarize its views on this subject in ‘his 
manner: 


1. The existing United States Employment Service shoul. 
reorganized. 

2. The director and every employee of the service should be sele te 
and appointed after a rigid civil-service examination. 

3. Phe administrative features of the civil-service examin: joy 
should permit the cooperation of organized industry and organized 
labor In weeding out the candidates for these places, at least the 
place of the executives. 

4. The service should become an organization of experts w): 
duties would be to coordinate the work of the States. 

5. Aside from compiling statistics and endeavoring to arrange a 
plan which would permit the Government to be advised promptly «nd 
accurately of conditions throughout the various State exchanges, the 
Federal service should not be active. In other words, the Re om. 
ment should remain as completely detached from the operation o{ 
exchanges throughout the States as it is possible for it to be. 

There has been some question of the plan now in vogue whereby 
the Government contributes financial assistance to the State offices. 
Witnesses before your committee insisted unemployment anywhere in 
the country was of national concern and therefore should be treated 
to some extent with the aid of the Government. But it is certain that 
some definite system or plan should be devised under which the 
Government should grant this money to the States if the Government 
assistance is to continue. The Government expert should make ceri xin 
that the Government was not contributing to inefficiency in the serv ive. 


be 


SA 


(C) The Establishment of Systems of Unemployment Insurance or Other Unemployment Reserv: 
Funds, Federal, State, or Private 


In connection with this subject your committee recommends thie 
reading of the testimony of Dr. John R. Commons, of the Institute 
of Economics, and the Industrial Relations Counselors, as well «s 
the testimony of the business men who discussed conditions in their 
own industries. 

We think it is generally agreed by the witnesses that at the present 
time the following conclusions would be drawn from the evidence: 

1. Government interference in the establishment and direction o/ 
unemployment insurance is not necessary and not advisable at this 
time. 

2. Neither the time nor the condition has arrived in this country 
where the systems of unemployment insurance now in vogue uni er 
foreign governments should be adopted by this Government. 

3. Private employers should adopt a system of unemployment '))- 
surance and should be permitted and encouraged to adopt the syst«i 
which is best suited to the particular industry. 

Until an opportunity or some cause such as this survey is had 0 
focus attention on the industrial developments in this country, lit’ 


consideration is given to the accomplishments such as we find in t'\° 
field of stabilizing employment. 
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Undoubtedly there are not sufficient industrial leaders who are 
interested as yet, but there is cause to believe they will be, and simply 
because Of economic pressure. It seems reasonable to assert, from 
the ‘estimony taken during this survey, that the employer who does 
not stabilize his employment and thus retain his experienced work- 
men is the employer who is going to fail. 

Just as the efficient business man is stabilizing the return for 


' capital invested, by building up reserves for dividends, so shall he 


establish a reserve for return to labor in the hours of adversity, 
according to the well-founded arguments advanced by business 
men. And why? The testimony from witness after witness stresses 
the point that there is no suggestion of charity in this effort, no idea 
of being philanthropic, no desire to have industry to become paternal- 
istic. True, in most cases the plans were started because an indus- 
trial leader became conscious of some of his obligations to society. 
But there is general accord on the proposition that the plan is ‘‘good 


 business,’”’ that it has increased profits. 


One witness asked, ‘‘Shall the busimess man who expands his 
business without consideration for future requirements escape his 
responsibility ?”’ 

Mr. Morris E. Leeds, of Leeds & Northrup, described his theory as 
follows: 

I was convineed a good many years ago of the element of unfairness and social 


wrong that modern industry had gotten into by freely hiring people and with 
equal freedom, firing them. 


Mr. Daniel Willard said: 


It seems to me that those who manage our large industries, whatever the 
charaeter of their output may be, whether it be shoes, steel, or transportation, 
should recognize the importance and even the necessity of planning their work so 
as to furnish as steady employment as possible to those in their service. Not 
only should that course, in my opinion, be followed because it is an obligation 
conneeted with our economic system, but I fully believe that such a course is 
justifiable from the standpoint of the employer because it would tend to develop 
a satisfied and contented body of workmen which of itself would improve efficiency 
and reduce costs. 


The testimony speaks for itself and everyone interested should read 
it. At this time there is nothing that can be recommended on this 
score in the way of legislation. However, your committee can express 
the hope that organizations of capital med 4 of labor and that officials 
of the Federal and State Governments shall never lose an opportunity 
to inspire thought and discussion on this question of the necessity 
and the advisability of stabilizing employment within the industries 
themselves. 

Stabilization has been sought and obtained in various ways. One 
employer has placed practically all his workers on a salary basis, has 
assured them of a continuous wage throughout the year, and has place 
upon them the responsibility of making the industry succeed. Others 
have established reserve funds and have so arranged them that execu- 
‘ives and workers strive to prevent them from being drained. Others 
ave so ordered their production that it is spread throughout the year. 
Others have begun the production of articles which are related to the 
-eneral business plan but which can be produced in periods which 
formerly were marked by idleness, 
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The testimony is fairly convincing that stabilization can be ac oom. 
plished in industries which were once regarded as being seasor.:| jy 
their every aspect. 

Fifteen bills dealing with unemployment insurance have been i: tro. 
duced in six State legislative bodies since 1915, and none of thein has 
been successful. Probably the so-called Huber bill, introduced jp 
the Wisconsin Legislature, came nearest to adoption, and its author 
Doctor Commons, advised your committee that it “was as dead ag 
anything could be.”’ 

In many industries, as the evidence will show, a reserve fund {o; 
unemployment which offers protection in the form of insurance has 
been adopted. The testimony of Doctor Commons as to the prac. 
tice in the Chicago clothing industries is important as well as the 
reports of the Industrial Relations Counselors. 

Whatever legislation is considered on this subject, your committee 
is convinced, should be considered by the States. The States can 
deal with this subject much better than can the Federal Government. 
But in any discussion of legislation, your committee thinks consider. 
ation should be given to the arguments of Doctor Commons— that 
the plan of reserve funds or insurance confined to one company or 
plant rather than to all industries, should be adopted. 

Doctor Commons stresses the fact that the insurance idea as prac- 
ticed in the Chicago market follows the experiences gained from the 
adoption of disability compensation plans in various States. Employ- 
ers were moved to adopt every precaution against accidents when they 
realized that accidents were costly under the plans for disability com- 

ensation. In the same way, employers and employees will be more 
likely to fight the causes of unemployment within their industries 
when they have seen tangible evidence of the cost of unemployment, 
according to the arguments advanced in this evidence. On the other 
hand, Doctor Commons insists that, ‘‘the paternalistic and socialis- 
tic’? schemes adopted in foreign countries, penalize success in that 
the employer who stabilizes his employment does not escape the 
burden of paying for unemployment in other industries. 

Your committee can not leave this subject without suggesting that 
consideration be given to the benefits of stabilized .production—the 
finer morale of the workers, the better workmanship, the increased 
production, the lowered costs of production, and the elimination of 
the cost of training the unskilled recruits. The testimony proves 
conclusively that the workers who cooperate with their employers 


and who are given a chance and encouraged, contribute tremendously 
to the success of the enterprise. 


(D) Curtailed Production, Consolidation, and Economic Reconstruction 


This subject covers so vast a field that it also immediately becomes 
imponderable. To exhaust it seems impossible. A committee of 
Congress could proceed with a study on this one phase of the unem- 
a” gy problem and could continue indefinitely. 

he general opinion given your committee on this score is that 
undoubtedly just at this time we are experiencing a program ani & 
problem which are no different from those occurring since the advent of 
machines in industry. The difference is, however, that undoubte:ly 
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at this time the developments are far more extensive and far more 
intensive than they have ever been in our history. 

Of course there is going to be individual suffering, for example, 
the suffering of the musician who discovers that a machine is forcing 
him to forego his life work and to seek employment in new fields. 
How to answer the many questions which arise with every minute 
of consideration for this topic, is what makes the subject imponder- 
able. The printed evidence contains suggestions of the shortened 
working day and the reduced working week, has contentions that 
new industries are arising constantly out of the graves of departed 
trades and the workers are thus absorbed. Your committee is con- 
vinced, however, that it is the duty of society to provide for these 
workers during the period of readjustment, as many employers are 
now doing. 

Conflicting opinions are offered as to the effect of the vast consoli- 
dations of wealth. One side contends that the day of the small 
business man is passing, that the individual merchant can no longer 
compete with the national chain, while another will contend that no 
nationally organized chain can overcome the personal effort put into 
a business by the individual business man. 

However, in the time your committee had for this subject no 
opportunity presented itself for the consideration of legislation on 
this subject, and your committee has nothing to suggest at this time. 


(E) The Planning of Public Works with Regard to Stabilization 


Another committee of Congress, the Committee on Commerce, has 
considered this subject and has reported legislation which is now 
before the Senate. The legislation is commonly referred to as the 
‘‘ Jones prosperity reserve bill.” Your committee would suggest that 
the evidence submitted with reference to that bill should be read in 
connection with this study. 

There is some testimony of interest on this subject in these hear- 
ings, but your committee did not devote a great deal of time to this 
topic, because no one disagreed with the suggestion that the Govern- 
ment and all other public agencies should so order their public works 
that they would offer a buffer in time of unemployment. 

The evidence is very clear that the Federal Government may set 
a valuable example to the States in the adoption of a practical scheme 
for the planning of public works. Of course, the States and the other 
divisions of Government will have the greatest opportunity to provide 
this buffer because the expenditures by the Federal Gevenuenea 
for public works are not large as compared with the expenditures 
by the States and other civil divisions. There should be no delay 
upon the part of the various Governments, Federal, State, city, and 
other minor subdivisions in the adoption of such plans. 

There are minor objections to this scheme but your committee is 
convinced they can be overcome without difficulty. 


(F) The Feasibility of en of Federal, State, and Private Agencies with Respect to all 
These Subjects Related to the Unemployment Problem 


Your committee has discussed this phase of the survey as it has 
proceeded with this- report and there is little to add. In general, 
it is the opinion of your committee that the responsibility should be 
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kept as ‘‘close to home”’ as is possible. Private agencies should » ||. 
the first effort and should do everything they can for themse) os. 
The States should contribute only that service that private agen). jes 
would find impossible and the Government should merely coordi). ;{o 


the work of the States and supply any effort which is entirely yd 
purely of national character. 


ep ee 


Unemployment in Europe in December, 1928 


HE following table on unemployment in 18 countries in Eur pe 

in December, 1927 and 1928, has been compiled from the Fel, ;\)- 
ary, 1929, issue of the Monthly Bulletin of Statistics of the Leave 
of Nations (pp. 76-77). 

It will be noted that in 8 out of the 18 countries listed below ‘he 
unemployment figures are higher for December, 1928, than for Decein- 
ber, 1927, and in 4 of these countries very much higher. For exami))le, 
in Germany the percentage of trade-unionists reported is 16.7 in 
December, 1928, as compared to 12.9 in the same month in 1927, 
while the unemployed persons reported in receipt of benefit is 
1,702,342 or over half a million more than at the earlier date. |n 
the United Kingdom (Great Britain and Northern Ireland) ‘he 
number of persons compulsorily insured reported unemployed in 
December, 1928, is 1,333,611, or over 139,000 more than in the 
corresponding period in the preceding year. In the Scandinavian 
countries where the numbers of trade-unionists reported unemployed 
were not so great in December, 1928, as in December, 1927, the per- 
centages of the unemployed among these trade-unionists were stil! 
ea ig a at the later period—25 per cent in Denmark, and over 1|7 
per cent, respectively, in Norway and Sweden. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN EUROPE IN DECEMBER, 1927, AND DECEMBER, 1928 








1927 1928 


























r 
Country and class of unemployed > | 
- er | Per 
| Number cent Number | cent 
SES Fare ae cn coer ok or eee. 238, 075 |.....- 237, 661 ] —_ 
Belgium: Wholly unemployed members of unemployment insurance | 
acral ee ee at ae nl oe on Ba iin esinenee otpgicnnlh uo va Gecipinin ah wists 22,526 | 3.6 11, 912 | 2 
Czechoslovakia: Persons in receipt of benefit___._.............-_.--.--- 14,334 | 1.3 19, 698 |. 

; I: I i dna nnin nenearcadenenssacthokionns ten 87,116 | 31.6 | 267,900 | 0 

4 | eg 8 2 Ee ee RIG pL eee ee ya 4, 437 |_.__.. 7, 770 |. 

aE = I ag fhe tc oe tiie dai 4s 5 teddies b utgn-sbs 2, 152 |....-.- 2, 868 |. 

; France: Persons in receipt of benefit. ---_..........-..-.--.-----.------ 13, 221 |_...-- 895 |. 

Germany: 

Trade-unionists Sgrey weememewens gs ok Ling icccunn- | 619,573 | 12.9 | 748,760) 16.7 

, I Oy WI 28. Sica coc sn sa san ae Certacnn tse (1, 188, 274 |_____- 1, 702, 342 |_. 

j as FI si ects te nin dads cee e niece jaan }tgebmnan seen 14, 368 |....-- 15, 187 |. 

4 Irish Free State: ace peg insured persons. _-__-- GR Sas awn bi Pitesg A 3 28, 586 911.6 | 227,724 | °« 

Italy: Persons registered as wholly umemployed_--___...___.._._____--_. 414, 283 |___._. 363, 551 |- 

; Latvid: 2URCGRE CUNIFOO Ro — nnn gn nm eerie ede mangers etera~ |; 6,200 }.._-_. 14, 030 |_ 

& —— Members of unemployment insurance societies__________- | $44,848 414.9 | 442,472 | 415.0 
i orway: 
ED AUP TE i dim ennopdvigliewerniines teenies 9, 285 | 28.0 $6,171 | 517.4 

I i a Sa BO eee adie aal 28, 532 |.....- 24, 223 |_- 
Poland: a htt cine TS Sa dtl Wich ximiplGDba cide os Ais Eb 5165, 268 |. ..... 5126, 429 |__ 
Sweden: RET SERRE ERT ER SY a URI Sean eS” SS 50, 655 | 18. 6 49,663 | 17.2 
witzerland: Persons registered—wholly unemployed ---_._........__.__|.._-_.___- ye telkica..- 0 
nited Kingdom:* Compulsorily insured persons____.............-.._- 1, 194,305 | 9.8 (1,333,611 | 1).2 
1 Includes only unions paying unemployment benefits. * Calculated from weekly average. 
2 Provisional q 6 First of following month. 
3 November. * Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 
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Provisions in Trade Agreements for Stabilizing Employment 


ANY labor unions seek, through the medium of trade agree- 
M. ments with their employers, to stabilize or equalize employ- 
ment for their members. No such arrangements can, of course, 
increase the amount of work to be done, but there are many ways in 
which a given amount of work can be so distributed as to improve 
creatly the regularity of employment. 

One of the most common provisions directed to this end is the pro- 
hibition of all overtime work during slack seasons or when members 
of the trade are idle. Also in a number of cases overtime work is 
prohibited if there is available space in the shop or factory for an ad- 
ditional worker, and in some of the trades overtime is limited to a 
certain number of hours a day or a week. 

Another method of stabilizing employment is the provision, which 
occurs in several agreements, for equal distribution of the work avail- 
able among all employees during the slack seasons. A number of 
agreements also provide that during the dull season there shall be no 
discharge of an employee who worked during the busy season, but 
— oe Ap shall be given an equal share of whatever work is 
available. 

Lay-offs during slack seasons are arranged for in a number of the 
agreements, it being provided that lay-offs are to be in rotation so 
that all employees shall share equally in the work, and in some cases 
are limited to one day a week, while in others each employee may be 
laid off for a week at a time. 

Provision for a reduction in the number of hours to be worked in 
a day or a week before any employee shall be laid off or discharged 
constitutes another method for equalizing such work as is available. 

A guaranteed period of employment for regular employees is pro- 
vided for in a number of agreements. In some cases employment for 
a certain number of weeks during the year is guaranteed, while in 
others a full week’s work is guaranteed if the employee works any 
part of the week. 

Unemployment insurance is provided for in certain of the clothing- 
trade. ments. According to provisions in some of these 
ments the unemployment fund is contributed to by both employers 
and employees, while in others the employees are not wa te to 
contribute to the fund. : 

A more detailed discussion of these trade- ment provisions for 
stabilizing employment is given below. It is based on an analysis of 
a agreements, covering 229 locals, received by the bureau from 

6 to 1928, . 
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Regulation of Overtime 


THIRTEEN locals of bakery workers either prohibit or limit o \er- 
time work; two of these permit no overtime work by regular «.- 
ployees at any time; four permit overtime work only when substit ites 
are unavailable; one limits the overtime work to two hours per (ay 
if substitutes are unavailable; six will permit not more than two hours 
per week overtime by regular employees if extra men are availa)le. 

Two locals of brewery workers prohibit gll overtime work \y hile 
employees are on part time or when members are unemployed. 

ne local of broom makers permits overtime work only when the 
factory is working full time—44 hours per week; one permits over- 
time work when the union can not furnish extra help. 

In the building trades one local of bricklayers and masons provides: 
‘“When 50 per cent of the trade is unemployed no overtime work 
shall be permitted where it is possible to employ more men during 
regular working hours.” One peal of carpenters provides: ‘‘ Mem- 
bers not to work more than 8 hours in 24 hours when local can furnish 
carpenters, except in case of emergency and then not more than one 
week in any one month’’; another provides: ‘‘No member shall 
work overtime except when the district council is unable to supply 
the required number of men, or to save life or property.”’ One local 
of lathers provides: ‘‘On all overtime work unemployed members 
shall have the preference if qualified.”” Three locals of operative 
plasterers prohibit overtime work when members are out of employ- 
ment. Two locals have the following provision: ‘‘When continuous 
overtime is worked on any building, such overtime, as far as is possi))le, 
shall be given to unemployed members.” One local of plumbers 
provides: ‘‘Overtime on new work shall not be permitted while 
members of local are out of work.”’ One local of sign painters pro- 
vides: ‘‘The union reserves the right to prohibit members working 
overtime during the slack seasons.” 

Cloth Hat, Cap, and Millinery Workers’ Union in one agreement 
provides: 

No overtime work shall be performed during any part of the months of June, 
July, and August. During the rest of the year overtime work may be performed 
only with the consent of the union. 

The International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, in agreements 
covering eight locals, has the following provision: 

No overtime shall be permitted so long as there are vacant accommodations 


in the shop for additional workers, and workers can be supplied by the union 
within a reasonable time. 


Six locals provide: ‘‘No overtime permitted unless union is unable 
to furnish sufficient help to do the required work in regular hours’ ’; 
and eight locals provide: ‘‘ No overtime work shall be exacted or per- 
mitted between November 15 and December 31, nor between May |! 
and July 15.” | 

Fur workers’ agreements covering four locals prohibit overtime e\- 
cept in four months of the year—August, September, October, and \o- 
vember—when overtime not to exceed two hours daily five days a 
week is permitted; and two locals provide: ‘‘Overtime work not 
exceeding three hours a day shall be permitted between the secoid 
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Monday of September and second Monday of December on the first 
five working days of the week, and four hours on Saturday.” One 
local provides as follows: ‘“‘No overtime shall be permitted while 
there are any members of the union unemployed and who can be 
furnished to the firm by the union.” 

The Typographical Union in one agreement has the following 
provision : : 

If employee accumulates a full day’s overtime in 30 days he shall take a day 
off within the next financial week and put on a substitute. 


Equal Distribution of Work 





Tagan SES as, Brovmene for the protection of the regular em- 
ployees during the d eriods or slack seasons are many and varied. 


The one calling for equal distribution of work is the one most generally | 


used. 
Three locals of broom makers stipulate that sufficient material 


shall be furnished to all employees to work steadily during the time 
shops are running; one of these provides that no new help shall be 
hired until all old employees are working full time. One local pro- 
vides that if one journeyman waits for material all the journeymen in 
the shop shall stop work until all are furnished with material. 

One fodal of sign painters provides that during slack periods all 
work shall be distributed equally among regular employees. 

The agreements of 13 locals of cigar makers stipulate that in dull 
seasons all employees shall be placed on equal limit, and that no new 
help shall be hired until that limit is removed. Two of these also 
provide: ‘‘When men are limited to a stipulated number each week 
they shall not be required to report every day provided the stipulated 
amount can be made in less time.” 

The following is the provision of one local of cleaners, dyers, and 
pressers: ‘‘ During dull periods employer agrees to divide as much as 
possible the work equally amongst all employees. New employees 
with “% than six months’ service shall be laid off before the division 
of work.” 

Three locals of boot and shoe workers provide for an equal distribu- 
tion of work during the slack season; two of these also provide that 
there shall be no lay-off during the slack season. 

Four locals of cloth hat and cap makers provide for an equal dis- 
tribution of work among all the workers during slack seasons. 

Amalgamated Clothing Workers’ agreements covering seven locals 
have a provision for an equal distribution of work during slack sea- 
sons, and that all workers shall be given an equal opportunity for 
a share of whatever amount of work there may be, without discrim- 
ination. 

The International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ agreements, covering 
26 locals, provide for an equal distribution of work during slack sea- 
sons; 7 of these locals also provide that workers shall not be required 
to report for work every day during the slack season and remain 
in the shop when there is no work for them; 19 locals also stipulate 


that workers required to come into the shop during the dull season 


shall be given at least one-half day’s work. 
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The United Garment Workers’ agreements provide: “During sla 
seasons no new employees will be hired and no work will be divided w; 
any employee who has been a member of the local union for |, 
than nine months.” 

The Fur Workers’ agreements, covering 11 locals, provide for . » 
equal division of work during the slack season; eight of these loc 
provide as follows: 


Equitable division of work shall be carried out wherever possible during | |\. 
months of June, November, and December for those who have worked with | ic 
firm not less than seven consecutive weeks prior to the period when equal divis: 
of work is begun in each establishment. 

In the event of the union claiming that an emergency affecting unemp). 
ment prevails in the industry, the matter shall be referred to the confere::¢ 
committee to establish whether or not such alleged emergency exists and uj) 
finding the existence of such an emergency, ways and means for mitigating t\. is 
_ condition shall be devised. In the consideration and action of such matter t)¢ 
chairman of the conference shall act only in the capacity of mediator. 


The journeymen tailors’ agreements, covering 11 locals, provide 
for equal distribution of work during slack seasons and that no en- 
ployee who worked during the busy season shall be discharged duriny 
the dull season. 

The Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association agreement covering stopper 
grinders provides: ‘‘When work becomes slack in any shop, each 
man, including apprentices, shall receive an equal share of work. 

Two locals of machinists stipulate that in case of depression there 
shall be an equal division of work in order that all men shall have » 
share of the work; one of these also stipulates that the company shai! 
not discharge regular employees during the depression. 

The International Pocketbook Workers’ agreement has the follow- 
ing provision: 

It is agreed that during the slack season all work shall be distributed and 
divided equally among the workers in the factory. In case when and where i' 
is absolutely necessary for an employer to reorganize his working force he sha!! 
bring such matter for_adjustment before the association and the union. Tl 
union will be given a reasonable time to Bact in other employment such workers 


as are affected by the reorganization. uitable distribution of work shall be 
practiced during the period of reorganization. 


The National Brotherhood of Operative Potters’ agreement 
provides as follows: 


Manufacturers are requested when work is short to instruct foremen to divide 
work as equally as possible, and not to prefer some man over others in the dis- 


tribution. 

Five locals of upholsterers stipulate: ‘‘When there is not sufficient 
work for all employed to put in full time, the work shail be divided 
equally among those employed.” One of these also provides for equal! 
distribution among the apprentices at the same time. 


Lay-offs During Dull Season 


Srtx Locaus of bakery workers provide that during dull seasons men 
shall be laid off for one to three days in rotation; one of these provide: 
that if the employee is not notified on evening before of lay-off the 
next day he shall be paid for the day; one also provides that there 
shall be no discharge of regular workers during the dull season. 
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Thirteen locals of brewery workers stipulate that during the dull 
season the employees shall be laid off in rotation; five of these stipu- 
late ‘nat the lay-off shall be for one week and never by the day or 
hour; two, that the lay-off shall be not more than one week nor less 
chan one day at a time; three, that the lay-off shall be for one day 
per week for each employee; and one, that if the employee is off sick 
such time shall be considered as his lay-off time. 

One local of coopers stipulates that ‘‘Men shall not be discharged 
y on account of slack work; they shall be laid off in rotation for not 
longer than one week nor less than one day.” 

In the agreements of two locals of bookbinders is the following 
provision: 

When through lack of work it is necessary to lay off any of the regular force, 
phalanxes shall be formed so that every employee shall take a day off in turn. 


Two locals of stereotypers and electrotypers stipulate that if men 
are to be laid off on account of a depression a definite schedule must 
provide an equal time off for paride and 2.) where 

Two locals of typographical workers have the following provisions: 

If necessary to lay off any regulars through lack of work, phalanxes must be 
- made so that every employee (except foreman) shall take a day off in turn. 


If owner or stockholder is a member of the union and employed as working- 
man, other employees must not be laid off during slack season. 


The agreement of one local of teamsters and chauffeurs provides 
that in dull seasons each member shall lay off for one 7 and if 
necessary May lay off another week in the same order. The pro- 
vision by one local is as follows: 

During the winter months when work becomes slack no regular union man 


shall be discharged, but ad be laid off; lay-off to take place impartially and no 
man to be laid off for less than one day. 


Reduction of Hours 


THE AGREEMENT of one local of structural-iron workers provides 
as follows: 


In case of depression, work shall be reduced to seven hours a day and five days 
aweek. Should a further reduction become necessary, the force s be reduced 
and seniority shall govern. 


One local of hotel and restaurant workers provides: ‘‘ This local may 
for reason of unemployment institute a 5-day week, with wages to be 
paid pro rata.” 

One local of leather workers stipulates that in case there is not 
enough work, the hours of work shall be cut in order to give work to all 
employees. 


The following provisions are found in the agreements of three locals 
of machinists: 


If business falls off there shall be no lay-off until working hours have been 
cae to seven hours a day and then those last employed shall be the first 
ala Of, 

In case of depression in trade, hours shall be shortened all that is necessary 
to keep normal , Sn employed. 

In case of depression in trade the hours shall be shortened on Saturday before 
recuction in force takes place. 
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Two locals of photo-engravers stipulate as follows: 


Should it become necessary to reduce the working hours, the employe’ shay 
designate the hours of work, provided such reduction shall be equal on ea: day 
of the week and shall affect the entire working force. Such reduced s: hedule 
shall be operative for not less than one complete week. 


The Maintenance of Way Employees’ agreement with the Chicago 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co. has the following provision: ~ ' 
When it is necessary to make a reduction, a full foree may be retained aid the 


hours of service reduced to 40 hours per week before the force is reduced, when 
mutually agreed upon with the majority of the men directly affected. 


Three locals of upholsterers provide: ‘‘ When work is scarce the hours 
shall be reduced to 40 hours per week from May 1 to Labor Day iy 
order to provide employment for a larger number of workers.”’ 


Guaranteed Employment 


THE AGREEMENT of one local of brewery workers guarantees at least 
one-half time employment to all employees during the winter months: 
that of three locals provides that the average number of employees 
in April and May shall be the minimum number of employees for 
the succeeding year and that extra men may be employed during 
July, August, and September. 

Pwo locals of sign painters stipulate in their agreement as follows: 
‘‘All regular employees shall be guaranteed 40 hours’ employment 
for each successive week. Regular employees whose services will 
not be needed must be notified one week previous.”” The agreement 
of one local of scenic and pictorial painters provides: ‘ All regular 
employees shall be guaranteed 44 hours’ employment for each suc- 
cessive week. When services are not required the following week, 
they shall be notified not later than the preceding Saturday.” 

The agreement of one local of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union guarantees designers 26 full and consecutive weeks’ 
work, after a trial period of two weeks. 

One week’s work to all old employees except when they lose time 
of their own volition is guaranteed by the agreement of one local of 
laundry workers. 


One local of typographical workers has the following provision: 


In an office where only one journeyman is employed, such journeyman must 


be employed for five days in the week. If not enough work, he must be paid 
for five days. 


The agreement of one local of street-railway employees provides 
that extra men who answer the roll call shall be guaranteed a rate of 
$20 per week; another guarantees all extra men an average of 7 hours 
each day for 26 days if they are available for work; a third guarantees 
welder and grinder helpers, bridge and building carpenters, and truck 
drivers 42 hours per week, provided they report for work. 

Two locals of teamsters and chauffeurs provide that steady drivers 
and helpers shall be paid a full week’s wages, unless they are dis 
charged for cause. 

Three locals stipulate that week workers shall be guaranteed a {ull 
week’s pay whether work is provided or not, except for a week witha 
holiday on which they do not work. 
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The agreement of the United Wall Paper Crafts, covering machine 
printers, color mixers, and print cutters, contains the following 
pro\ islon: 


Tie manufacturer guarantees to the machine printers, color mixers, and print 
cutters subseribers hereto 50 weeks’ employment, 45 weeks at full pay, and half 
pay for any time subscribers hereto shall be idle up to 50 weeks. 


Unemployment Insurance 


ONE AGREEMENT of dyers, cleaners, and pressers contains the fol- 
lowing provision : 


Employer agrees to pay in addition to wages agreed upon an additional sum 
equal to 1 per cent of the total pay roll of the union employees for the first year, 
14 per cent for the second year, and 1% per cent for the third year of this 
agreement, said sum to be remitted weekly to the office of the union to be used 
for nonemployment fund, 


Agreements of cloth hat, cap, and millinery workers, covering nine 
locals, provide for unemployment insurance. Agreements for eight 
locals provide as follows: 


The employer agrees that he will pay to Local No. — of the Cloth Hat, Cap, 
and Millinery Workers’ Union on each and every pay day during the life of this 
agreement a sum equal to 3 per cent of the pay roll of that particular week, 
covering all the workers coming under the terms of this agreement. These pay- 
ments shall be by check payable to the order of Local No. — of the Cloth Hat 
Cap, and Millinery Workers’ Union, shall be forwarded to the said local, an 
shall be accompanied by a statement on a form supplied by the union setting 
forth a list of the workers, the amount of wages a to each, and the total sum 
of wages paid for that week, thereby supplying the data on which the 3 per cent 
payment for the week in question is being made. 

The sums of money thus received by al No. — shall become its absolute 
property, to be used at its discretion in such ways or forms as it may deem 
necessary for the payment of unemployment benefit to the members of Local 
No. — of the Cloth Hat, Cap, and Millinery Workers’ Union. 


The agreement covering one local has the following provision: 


Employers and employees engaged in the cap trade and business in large 
industrial centers realize the duty and corelative right of workers to protection 
against periods of economic stress and unemployment; that the employees are 
not responsible for slack seasons and depressions in the trade; that the trade 
owes the employee a livelihood in slack as well as in busy seasons. ‘Therefore 
it is agreed and understood that in the event that party of the first part fail to 
employ party of the second part or members of party of the second part, for a 
full period of 48 weeks, then and in that event party of the first part shall be 


liable for and pay to party of the second part for the use and benefit of its mem- - 


bers employed by party of the first part a sum of money equal to 5 per cent 
of the total wages paid to said employees during the current year in the follow- 
ing manner: In the event that said employment is less than 48 weeks and more 
than 43 full weeks, i per cent of the sum equal to 5 per cent as herein stated 
shall be paid to party of the second part for each week less than said 48 weeks; 
in the event that said employment is equal to 43 full weeks or Jess for the current 
year, the whole of said 5 per cent as hereinabove described shall be paid by the 
party of the first part to party of the second part, which latter party shall equi- 
tably divide and distribute same among those of its members amperes by party 
of the first part as and for an unemployment insurance. Said 5 per cent to be 
paid in eash equal to weekly pay roll with verified statement to chairman of party 
of second part; and in the event members of party of the second part shall be 
employed 48 weeks or more during the current year, said total insurance will 
be returned to party of the first part, and for each week less than 48 weeks 1 
per cent will be deducted and balance returned. 


Three agreements of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers provide 
for unemployment insurance. In one agreement the employer con- 
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tributes 3 per cent of the weekly pay roll and the employees con. jp. 
ute 144 per cent. One agreement provides for equal contribu: 5). 
from employer and employee—1% per cent of the weekly pay 9 
Under the terms of this agreement the contribution of 14% per | on; 
by the employers begins May 1, 1928, the date the agreement bec: re 
effective, while the employees do not begin contributing to the | ind el 
until May 1, 1929. In the other agreement the employees are )\o} i 
required to contribute to the unemployment insurance fund, b:\; jj 





is to be maintained by a weekly contribution by the emplo\ ers 
amounting to 144 per cent of the total labor cost of all clot)ing 


manufactured for the employers, whether in their own inside s}\ops 
or in contract shops making up work for them. 

Three agreements of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union provide for an unemployment insurance fund. One of tiiese 
agreements provides that the employer, while making no actual cash 
payment to the fund, shall give a surety bond for an amount equi! to 
7% per cent of his direct labor pay roll. The workers are guaranteed 
40 weeks’ employment; those workers having more than 12 wecks’ 
unemployment —- the year are entitled to benefits, from this 
amount, to one-half their weekly wage for each week in excess of the 
12 weeks. The two other agreements have the following provisions: 

The employer agrees to cooperate with the union in maintaining an wem- 
ployment insurance fund for the benefit of the members of the union. The fund 
shall be made up of contributions from the employer and the individual mem ers 
of the union. he contribution of the employer shall be equal to 2 per cent of 
the weekly pay roll and that of the workers to 1 per cent of their weekly wages. 
The employer agrees at the end of each and every week to forward to the union 
the total contributions of both the total pay roll and that of the individual 
worker. 

The employer hereto hereby agrees to establish a fund to be known as the 
unemployment insurance fund, to which both the employer and the employees 
are to pay a stipulated amount. The employer is to pay 1% per cent of his total 
weekly pay roll, and the employees to pay three-quarters per cent of their total 
weekly wages; said fund is to be administered by a board of trustees constituted 
and elected as hereinafter provided, and which said fund is to be maintained for 


the purpose of rendering relief to workers in the industry, who are unemployed 
and who are members of the union. 


Miscellaneous 


THE FOLLOWING provisions are not included in the foregoing classi- 
fication, but seem to have the same end in view—a more equal (is- 
tribution of work among union employees. 

Two agreements of waiters, members of the Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees’ Union provide: ‘‘ Members working steady shall not be 
permitted to accept extra work under any consideration.” One agree- 
ment of street railway employees provides: “‘ Regular employees 10t 
allowed to perform extra work when extra. men are svailable.”’ 

Two agreements of paving cutters have the following provisions: 

The company shall not employ any more men than they can keep going w th 
steady work. 

In periods of depression the employer shall confer with a committee of pay 1g 
cutters to discuss conditions before laying off men. 

One agreement of lathers provides: “No employer shall hire mn 
from another shop while there are members idle.” 
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Stability of Pnibloyrnsnk in the Silk Industry 


\HE present study of the silk industry was made by the Bureau 

of Labor Statistics for the purpose of measuring the degree of 
recularity of employment and to ascertain whether regularity of 
employment has improved during recent years. The plan of analysis 
is ihe same as that employed in similar studies of various industries 
previously published in the Labor Review, as follows: Railroad 
industry, in August, 1928; iron and steel industry, in November, 
1928; men’s clothing industry, in January, 1929; automobile industry, 
in February, 1929; leather industry, in March, 1929; boot and shoe 
indus in March, 1929; slaughtering and meat-packing industry, 
in April, 1929; paper and pulp industry, in April, 1929. 

The basic data for the study are derived from the monthly reports 
made to the Bureau of Labor Statistics by most of the important 
silk mills as part of the general employment survey made monthly 
by the bureau and covering almost 12,000 manufacturing plants in 
various lines of industry. As these reports give only the number 
of employees of all kinds without separation by occupational groups, 
the present analysis must disregard occupational differences and 
treat the employees of a plant as a unit. 

The method here employed for the measurement of stability is 
that of the relationship of average monthly employment during the 
year to the number of employees in the month of maximum employ- 
ment. Thus, if during 1927 a particular plant had a monthly aver- 
age of 90 employees and the maximum number in any month was 
100, then the stability of employment may be fairly said to be 90 
per cent. In other words, if the 100 men needed to fill the posi- 
tions at the busiest season had no other opportunity for work, then 
each man would have an opportunity of 90 per cent of full-time 
employment. Of course, this is rarely quite true, but it is often sub- 
stantially true; and, in any case, the method offers a fairly accurate 
measure of the degree in which a particular establishment has at- 
tained a condition of stable employment. On the other hand, failure 
of an establishment to obtain a good level of stability in one or all 
occupations must not necessarily be attributed. to faulty management. 
Many factors over which the management has little or no control 
may affect the stability of employment. Nevertheless, an employ- 
ment stability of or very near to 100 per cent is the desirable goal. 


Results of the Study 


THE PERCENTAGES of full-time employment (computed as described 
above) are presented for each of the years 1923 to 1928 for 104 silk 
mills whose main products are silk thread and woven materials. 

The study indicates that employment in the silk industry as a 
whole is rather unstable and has shown no improvement in recent 
years, but that a few plants maintained a very good rate of stability 
for the six years (Nos. 6, 8, 19, 30, and 38). 

The establishments are arranged in the table in descending order 
according to the favorableness of their showing in 1928. 
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PER CENT OF FULL-TIME EMPLOYMENT IN THE SILK INDUSTRY 















































Plant 
— Location ! 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 
r 
ee. Oe  Repeee ee ere 76. 1 73.0 81.6 85.7 97.6 98.1 
Oa ca ER an 94.2 85. 0 04.4 95.0 100. 0 98.0 
3 | Watertown, Conn_____..._...___- 97.8 83.8 95. 7 90. 4 94. 6 97.8 
4a Veuue-eeres £O............<<s<- 95. 7 96. 5 98. 2 93. 9 89. 4 97.9 
§*) asettem, Ne bee os. e ck Se 89.0 83.8 90.5 86. 6 93. 2 97 1 
6 | Bethlehem, Pa-_..............--- 99.3 93. 9 96. 7 96. 4 96. 4 96.7 
Ob. Sept eee. 91.4 85. 5 94.7 81.1 90. 5 96.7 
Oi Br Bes shi ewe 98.3 96. 1 90. 4 95. 8 95. 6 96.5 
9 | Massachusetts-_--..._........-.---} 85.7 96. 7 96. 6 93.3 93. 5 96.4 
3) SP eee eee 88.8 92. 6 80.9 80. 9 94.5 95.7 
11 | Pennsylvania--.-...........--..--- 94.9 90. 3 93. 0 92. 2 77.4 95.7 
12 | Wilkes-Barre, Pa_..._.........--- 88. 4 80. 2 82.8 96.9 85. 6 95.3 
13 | Norwich, Conn---_-_-.........--.- 93: 9 93. 1 93. 6 91.0 95.0 95,2 
ve ~ 4 & Os 84. 8 59. 6 79.4 64. 6 90. 4 95. 
15 | Pennsylvania. _.................. 95. 5 95. 5 97.2 96. 4 80.0 95.9 
RS NS RL at ae 91.7 92.7 90. 6 75.7 86.3 95. | 
gy aie a ke, ol ene aR Se aR 94.0 85.7 94. 2 92. 5 92.3 95.0 
Bes: ere, POs... SE 83. 6 81.8 76.3 82.0 77.6 94,9 
19 | Massachusetts. __..-........-.--- 94.0 91.4 97.7 97.1 99. 1 94.8 
OD F Bees We svesccsc. 5235 AL 5 96. 7 92. 2 86. 3 93. 2 87.1 94,7 
31-1. Bénehometoms N.Y .. 2. ..-- ccicce. } 83.9 88. 6 93. 2 83.1 77.6 94.7 
251 meee. Se 95. 8 67.9 88.5 91.4 96. 0 94.6 
23 | Kingston, Pa_...........-.-.----- | 881 94. 6 96.3 91.5 91.9 94.3 
32. — © © pe peRR Dea eee 92. 5 76. 1 81.8 82.8 90.4 | 94,1 
25 | Norwich, Conn-----...--.-..---- 82.4 67.1 95. 2 100. 0 86.7 | 94.0 
26 | Massachusetts-_--............-.--! 90. 0 75. 5 76. 8 94.9 96.8 | 93.9 
4) — SSR ae 95.3 92. 6 98. 6 89.7 97.5 | 93.8 
28 | Pennsylvania_____-..-------.-_- | 90.3 91.2 94.9 87.3 91.9 | 93. 8 
if ~ —"S =e ae y= 98. 0 88. 5 92. 4 72.6 86.9 | 93.7 
30 | Connecticut... .................- 97.4 94.8 97.9 94.0 94.6 | 93.6 
em SO, ee re 90. 7 87.8 95. 6 91.8 93. 8 93.6 
os cere comin line w eget 96. 8 88.9 93. 0 88.5 85.7 93,3 
| EE eS eee ak ae 92. 3 95.7 85. 3 93. 1 93. 5 93.2 
34 | Paterson, N.J--........------.--- 95. 4 70. 9 87. 1 98. 2 94.3 93.1 
ee a EES ai ese ee 89. 4 95. 1 89. 6 77.9 91.4 93. 1 
36 | Massachusetts_--...............- 87.5 88. 6 90. 2 94.8 94.9 92.8 
ba 4. . . Se i er del 97.5 91.4 95.9 90. 8 04.7 92.8 
8 haics MLL ths ophtedekaidhesbiwide 96.9 93. 2 96. 1 94.3 95. 6 92.6 
SE rerio aera 95. 2 83. 7 81.1 80.8 85.7 92.3 
40 | Norwich, Conn-----.--..-.---.--- 96. 5 94.8 91.8 97.4 93.3 92.2 
41 | Wilkes-Barre, Pa_............-... 91.8 94.0 73.9 90.0 94.3 91.9 
ne SS aise aa inamindicmes 93.4 94.3 96.4 86. 8 93.9 91.8 
— Be” Sars RSS iu Pa Se 90. 0 62. 6 90. 5 72.9 69.9 91.4 
ee a ae ae ne 92. 4 93. 3 67.9 96.0 96. 0 91.2 
45 | New York City___.._.........--- 87.8 84.3 92.8 87.9 95. 1 91.2 
$6464 i cistcchsintntatedmivtin cteeabbes 95. 2 88. 0 89. 1 89. 2 91.0 91.1 
et FE EG rte doe stccnccuspunices ae 90. 9 80. 5 92. 8 90. 5 91.0 
48 | Wilkes-Barre, Pa_.............--. 82.7 87.9 89. 4 95. 1 93.5 90.9 
i Aipeetowe, Pa. c: 2 ~....01-.-55.- 80. 4 77.4 91.4 80. 3 87.4 90.5 
Get Teueee amen. 58 ck tle 99. 8 95. 3 96. 6 96. 7 85. 6 90.4 
- §1 | Bethlehem, Pa_._..............-.- 77.2 61.7 84. 1 76. 6 92. 2 90.0 
Bt EN hn oo ccadnawoccdcns 89.3 $4.7 92. 1 95. 2 95. 7 89.6 
53 | Massachusetts---..........--..-.-... 82.7 91.6 93. 9 88.3 95. 1 89.6 
RR SS aE 95. 2 89. 3 84. 5 78.8 95. 3 89. 5 
ee Oy Gee ee 87.3 94. 1 86. 6 93. 1 92.9 89. 4 
ORD OR a cnckbuacichescea- 93. 4 83.6 92.6 90. 4 86. 6 89.3 
57 | Massachusetts 88.9 83. 0 91.4 78.3 85.3 89. 3 
58 | Watertown, Conn-__- 79. 6 89. 1 91.5 82.9 91.1 88. 8 
59 | Pennsylvania 91.8 94. 2 88. 1 95. 6 79. 0 88. 8 
60 | Bethlehem, Pa___-..........._..- 88.6 90. 4 92.1 79.9 87.4 88.5 
By OS SE ee 90. 2 82.4 84.0 84. 6 85. 1 88. 2 
62 | Pennsylvania----..-...-........- 86.8 82. 4 89.1 88. 2 87.8 87.7 
ik ge Ree SRLS SES See eRe. 90. 8 93.7 89.5 84.8 91.4 87.6 
64} Pennsylvania. ---....-......--... 87.7 90. 1 87.4 92.7 84.9 | 87.6 
Ont Cement, we. te 79.3 83. 1 87.4 83.2 90.7 87.3 
es OP eee ee ee ee 87.0 89. 1 90. 6 91.4 78.5. 87.2 
Be. #2 4°.) eee 87.9 85. 5 89. 0 83. 8 82.6 | 87.1 
68 | Rhode Island_--.........-...-... 93. 1 97.1 94.2 96. 0 88.3 | 86. 6 
COR ETRE. SSD 80.4 87.7 94.5 91.7 89.7 86.9 
ns SI 5s cb ee ew cacons 88.0 86.0 90. 2 92. 5 77.4 86, 1 
71 | Bethlehem, Pa_-.--....-..-.--.--- 79.3 71. 2 91.4 80.9 89.0 85.6 
£8. RES EERE: 85.1 80.5 85.4 88.0 82.0 85.5 
73 | Comnecticut................... jus 90. 0 86.0, 89.1 92.7 96.1 85.2 
74 | Wilkes-Barre, Pa_..:...:.....-..- 69.0 66. 4 81.0 85.7 86. 3 85. 1 
75 | Pennsylvania_.-.................. 89.3 88. 2 90. 5 88.7 81.0 85.0 
76 | Paterson, N. J_.......--2...-2... 85. 5 89. 8 96.2 87.8 85. 6 84.8 
TS” FEO BOO CS ciwicntencciawrnd 92. 6 77.7 78. 6 80. 1 87.0 84.6 
1 In cases where the name of the city might identify the plant, only the State is given. 
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PER CENT OF FULL-TIME EMPLOYMENT IN THE SILK INDUSTRY—Continued 
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Survey of Employment Stabilization in New England 


TE EXTENT to which research is applied by industrial estab- 
lishments in the effort to stabilize employment was the subject 
of a recent study ' by the Metropolitan Life Taguvaaice Co. The in- 
vestigation was made for the New England Council? for the purpose 
of demonstrating the extent to which research has served to stimulate 
the adoption of improved management, manufacturing, and market- 
ing methods. The products manufactured in the plants studied 
included shoes, textiles, machinery, toys, paper, silverware, etc., and 
the number of employees in these plants ranged from 100 to 8,000. 
Plant conditions such as location, remoteness from raw material or a 
dependable labor supply, business competition, and other difficulties 
were such that real handicaps had to be overcome by these companies 
in stabilizing employment, so that the fact that research was em- 
ployed by them in their efforts at stabilization is considered to be 
opeany significant. 

he study deals with the methods followed by individual companies 
and recounts the results attained by these companies in securing more 
stable employment conditions as a result of systematic research 
studies designed to show the weak places in their operating policies. 





' Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. Policyholders Service Bureau. The Use of Research in Employ- 
ment Stabilization. New York [19297]. 32 Pp. 
?See Labor Review, September, 1927, pp. 45, 46. 
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A company manufacturing paper products with a highly seas: )\, 
demand employs a research staff which, by means of market, pro: , 
tion, and economic studies, worked out several ways of regulari 
employment, but as' these did not entirely meet the situation 
company established an unemployment fund from which perma) .;; 
employees are paid a percentage of their regular wages during per. |x 
when the company is unable to furnish employment. The f) ad. 
which is administered by a small committee on which the firm 4) 
the employees have equal representation, was created out of {he 
profits of the business accumulated over a 5-year period. The {ind 
is not regarded as a charity nor does it constitute an unlimited ¢\\,;- 
anty either of employment or of the maintenance of the regular \ ve 
rate, but up to the present time it has operated successfully in «\n- 
nection with the other measures of stabilization. The six stability 
measures inaugurated by the company include the reduction of 
seasonal orders by persuading customers to order at least a pari of 
their needs well in advance of the season; increase in the proportion 
of nonseasonal orders with a long delivery time; planning for holiday 
and other stock items more than a year in advance, as well as planning 
ahead for interdepartmental needs, manufacturing of products of 
securely staple nature for stock during dull seasons; and the distri\)\.- 
tion of the long-time orders and out-of-season items through the 
calendar year in such a way as to fill the periods when work on quick 
delivery products is normally slow. 

A firm manufacturing textile machinery established a research 
laboratory 10 years ago which deals with materials and manufactur- 
ing methods, using its own technicians as well as experts from outside 
the company called in for advice and council. As part of the work, 
labor turnover and working conditions are studied, and great stress 
is laid upon training of the foremen so that they may be qualified to 
contribute toward maintaining the earnings and the quality of tlie 
working force on a level to insure both efficiency and stability. 

Production control and elimination of waste are achieved by cer- 
tain of the companies through comprehensive fact-finding investivi- 
tions carried on by their research departments, and the policies of 
other companies which contribute toward steady employment ani a 
stable force include job analysis, the careful selection and placement 
of employees, and the carrying out of various personnel policies which 
make for a healthful and contented working force. 


Selling Research Results to Employees 
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To secure the best effects from any system of stabilization, how- 
ever, the results of the research which involve any change in system 
must be sold to the employees. In one case where it was essential that 
production costs should be cut the reorganized production methoi's 
were explained to the workers at a mass meeting and they were «-- 
sured that the new methods were experimental and that the employes 
would be kept informed of the progress being made. As a result t/e 
system was successfully installed, the effects brought about by t 
use of research and cooperation being full-time operation during 1 ° 
dull summer months, greater output per employee, an improv’! 
product, and an increase in the earnings of the skilled employees. 
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\ metal manufacturing company keeps its employees informed of 
the operation of the business through the agency of a joint plant 
committee. Through this body the executives ‘keep in touch with 
the men, answer all interrogations and take up questions involved 
in the conduct of a successful business. There is practically no limit 
to the range of pertinent facts discussed. The representatives of the 
men bring up such matters as plant working conditions and their 
effect on the success of the company; transportation to and from 
work; the elimination of waste; factory schedules and a great variety 
of other conditions which affect the workman at home or in the shop. 
The representatives of the executives in their turn have an oppor- 
tunity to present the attitude of the management on any question 
which arises.” 


Labor Turnover Control Through Research 


Waite the problem of industrial stabilization in its broadest 
aspects is beyond the control of the individual employer the problem 
as it affects the individual company can be met to a certain extent 
by means of economic research which reveals the weak places in the 
management and organization policies. The measurement of labor 
. stability by means of labor turnover indexes reflects the influence of 
economic conditions on stability. Thus the comparison of labor 
turnover indexes constructed by several organizations for different 
New England manufacturers with that for the United States as a 
whole shows that while the quit rate for New England was consist- 
ently lower than the national average, the same underlying forces are 
at work everywhere in the country and ‘‘that a thoroughgoing pro- 
gram for the stabilization of labor involves the economic problem 
of stabilizing business as a whole.” 

A case is cited of a steel manufacturer who found that his quit-rate 
experience showed much more violent fluctuations than the national 
index up to 1925, but that from that year, when a new sales policy 
was inaugurated which resulted in a more even flow of orders, the 
rate showed greater stability even than the average for the country. 
In this case, therefore, business stabilization had apparently resulted 
in labor stabilization. 
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Church Pension and Relief Plans for Ministers 





[This article forms part of a study recently made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics on the genera! subject & 
of the provision for the care of the aged in the United States. Articles on homes for the aged maintaineq 
by fraternal and by religious organizations and on the present status of old-age pension systems a))peareq 


in the March, 1929, Labor Review, and articles on homes for the aged maintained by various jatiop. 
ality groups and on private benevolent homes appeared in the April, 1929, Labor Review] 


A cai was made of 31 national churches as to whether or not 
provision is made by them either for aged ministers or for aged 
members of the church. Replies were received from 26. Of these, 
16 reported having a pension or relief plan for aged ministers, and 
data were secured concerning 11 of these. The 11 organizations 
from which data were obtained were the Seventh-Day Adventists: 
Northern Baptists; Congregationalists; Methodists, North and South; 
Moravian Church (Northern Province); Presbyterians, North! and 
South;? Episcopalians; Reformed Church of the United States; and 
the Unitarians. Three other organizations (the United Brethren, 
the Anglican Universal, and Universalist Churches) have adopted 
ension schemes, but these are not yet in operation. The Reorgan- 
ized Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints has no regular pen- 
“2% system, but continues the salary of its ministers as long as they 
ve. 

The Northern Baptists, Congregationalists, Northern Presbyterians, 
Reformed Church, and Unitarians have both a pension fund and a 
system of relief for cases of special need. 

The system in the Roman Catholic churches is different from that 
of the Protestant churches. ‘The Church has no general retirement 
system; the care of the aged priest is left to the particular diocese 
in which he has served. In case of absolute incapacity he is cared for 
in one of the Catholic hospitals or he may receive an allowance from 
the general diocesan funds. In general, the aged priests continue in 
service. until death, being usually assigned to light datien in the parish 
or to an easy position (such as chaplain) in one of the church institu- 
tions. In about two-thirds of the dioceses from which the bureau 
received data there is a “clergy relief fund,” to which the priests 
belong and from which retirement or disability allowances are paid. 
These funds may be supported entirely by the priests, jointly by the 
parishes of the diocese and the priests, or entirely by the dioceses. 

The basis upon which pensions of the Protestant churches are 
granted varies. In those cases in which the system is contributory, 
the annuitant receives his allowance as a matter of right, and in 
at least one case (Congregational) retirement is not required, the 





1 Presbyterian Church in the United States of America. 
2 Presbyterian Church in the United States. 
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nuit begin ning on reaching a specified age. Where the allow- 
pl onal for entirely by the church or where the whole system is 
one of “relief,” the need and means of the applicant are more likely 
to be taken into consideration. Thus, the Adventists, the Southern 
Presbyterians, and the Reformed Church (relief plan) take into con- 
sideration the need of the pensioner and whether or not he has private 
means. The Adventists, however, state that the pension is not to 
be regarded as charity, but as a just reward for service. The Mora- 
vian Church states that need is not a prerequisite for the receipt of 
the pension, and the Unitarian Church that the pensions “are not 
a charity; those qualified receive them as a right.’ 

Age and service requirements.—Sixty-five years is the most usual 
age set for the retirement of ministers, the Baptists, Congregational- 
ists, Presbyterians, and Unitarians having this provision. The age 
of retirement is set by the Episcopalians at 68 and by the Reformed 
Church at 70. 

Service requirements vary rather widely. For ordinary retirement 
the Moravian Church requires 10 years’ service, the annuity increasing 
in amount with additional years of service and the maximum being 
reached after 30 years’ employment. The Unitarians set the years 
of service at 20; and the Northern Baptists, the Congregationalists, | 
and the Northern Presbyterians require that the clergymen shall have 
been in the employ of the church for 35 years (though in the latter 
case retirement at a proportionally reduced rate may be allowed for 
fewer years of service). 

For permanent total disablement while in the service of the church, 
the Congregationalists and Northern Presbyterians allow retirement 
at any time, and the Reformed Church after five years’ service, the 
allowance in all three cases being proportioned upon the number of 
years of active service at the time of disablement. If, however, the 
disablement proves to be only temporary, the minister may resume 
his nemiieatin in the pension fund. The Seventh-Day Adventists 
allow retirement for disability after 10 years’ service. 

Amount of age annuity or pension.—The sustentation allowances 
of the Adventist Church vary with the marital status of the pensioner 
and his state of health, a greater amount being granted where con- 
tinuous medical treatment is necessary. The allowances vary from 
$10 per week for single persons not requiring medical treatment to 
$17.50 for man and wife, one of whom is undergoing constant treat- 
ment. These are maximum rates and may be decreased if the bene- 
ficiary has means of his own. 

The Northern Baptists set the annuity at one-half the average 
salary during the years of membership. 

_ In the “expanded” pension plan of the Congregational Church it 
is calculated that the pension for a man retiring at 65 after 35 years’ 
service will be equal to half his average salary for the 35 years. 

Under the system now in force in the Methodist Episcopal Church 
(North), the rate of pension varies from conference to conference but 
may not fall below 1 per cent of the average remuneration for every 
year of “‘effective’’ service. 

The Northern Presbyterian Church fixes the pension at 14 per cent 
of the salary for each year of contribution, using $1,200 as a minimum 
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annual salary. The pension may not fall below $600 per yea 






| n i 
exceed $2,000 per year, after 35 years of service. by oe 

Under the pension plan of the Episcopal Church the annui:y j, tal 
fixed at 1)4 per cent of the average salary for each year for \\ hich the 
contributions have been paid, subject to a minimum of $600 sid, de 
maximum of 50 per cent of the average income. 


The maximum pension in the Reformed Church is $500 per \ cay: 
in the Unitarian Church it is $700 per year, receivable at 65 aft; 29 
years’ service. 

Amount of disability pension.—Under the pension plan of the (on- 
gregational Church a disabled minister receives as annuity the 
amount purchasable by the accumulations to his credit in the {\nd 
at the time of disablement. The Northern Presbyterians and the 
Episcopalians allow 40 per cent of the average annual salary for the 
previous five years, but the allowance may not be less than $600) no; 
more than $2,000 per year. The Reformed Church allows $110 
year if the minister becomes disabled after five years’ service, increas. 
ing this amount $10 for every additional year of service. 

Provision for widows and children —The amount in the fund to the 
credit of a deceased minister of the Congregational Church is used to 
pay an annuity to his widow, or if there is no widow, to the minor 
children or other dependents. 

Widows of Moravian ministers (Northern Province) receive up to 
$430 per year, and those of Northern Presbyterian and Episcopalian 
ministers one-half the service pension, subject in the latter case to a 
minimum of $300 per year. 

In the Adventist and Presbyterian Churches a widow’s pension 
ceases upon remarriage. 

The Moravian and Presbyterian Churches of the north pay to 
children of deceased ministers $100 per year, and the Episcopal 
Church from $100 to $300 per year, according to the age of the child. 

The plans of the Presbyterian (North) and Episcopal Churches 
provide that the sum of the grants to widow and minor children may 
not exceed the amount of the father’s service pension. 

In the Reformed Church a widow receives from the sustentation 
fund three-fifths of the amount to which her husband would have been 
entitled, and this goes to the minor children in case of her death. 

The Adventist, Methodist (North and South), and Unitarian 
Churches also make some provision for widows or children or both, 
but the reports do not state upon what basis this is done. 

Since the priests of the Roman Catholic Church are celebate, the 
problem of the care of the family does not arise there. 

The table below shows the experience of the churches under the 
various plans. As is seen, the relief plans are uniformly noncontrib- 
utory, while the pension plans for which this point is known are 
about evenly divided between contributory and noncontributory. 
The contributory plans are generally on an actuarial basis. Two o! 
the churches having noncontributory pension plans are now consi<cr- 
ing the adoption of actuarial contributory plans. Although ‘he 
system in the Roman Catholic Church is different from that of the 

rotestant churches, it is included for the sake of completeness. 

As the table shows, the various religious denominations are spe: (!- 
ing several millions of dollars every year for the care of their ayed 
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ministers. Of those which do this through the medium of a pension 
or retirement system, the most liberal in its allowances is the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, while of those which make ‘‘relief”’ allowances, 
the Southern Presbyterian Church is the most liberal. For those 
denominations which reported both number of beneficiaries. and 
amounts disbursed in benefits the average pension allowance is 
$373 and the average relief: allowance is $225. 


PENSIONS AND ALLOWANCES PAID TO MINISTERS OF SPECIFIED 
RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS 


















































| Amounts paid 
| System] ,, Average 
Year Number 
Religious denomination estab- | ,<y- {in receipt Whole a 
” 
| lished tory of benefit a sere period of | per year 
operation 
Adventist, Seventh-Day: Sustentation...' 1911 | Yes... 1840 | 1 $470, 689 |1 $3, 953, 992 1 $575 
Baptist (North): 
Pou 22 tae Sk) ea aad 1913 | Yes_-- (2) 74, 946 Mi Magee 
ethers i eR SR a 1913 | No-_... 2, 268 326, 963 (?) 144 
Congregational: 
Pesiiiiiiawsiol cu. betel. 1914 | Yes.._.| 2373 %129,458| 1385,900 { by 
EES ep Oe SEC Ce ee ee (2) No-__-. 1, 044 300, 000 (?) 287 
Latter-Day Saints: Pension..............- ;} (2) 45 6 29, 145 (?) 6 648 
Methodist (North): 
Pensions, regular service--___._......- 1908 | No___.| 78,530 | 1 3, 060, 343 |1 38, 251, 000 554 
Pensions, supply service. --.-_.....---- () No.__. 120 10, 505 z 
re SE ile SOT RS Es 9 ET (?) No__-_- (2) 171, 266 (2) (2) 
Methodist, South: Pension_-_--__...-___-- (?) (2) 2, 573 857, 128 (2) 428 
Moravian (Northern Province): Pension._| 1734 | (2) 49 23, 448 (2) 570 
Presbyterian (North): 
a RRR Ra UR ee ag aig ee E eran 1927 Yes__- 1 400 1 176, 000 1 176, 000 1 440 
Rept i tt ee ae ; @) No__..| 12,050 (?) S ) Failed 
Presbyterian (South): Relief.........---_-| 1867 | No__.. 1 472 1 188,319 | ! 1, 988, 925 560 
Protestant Episcopal: . 
Retiring fund. ____...._- Bh ir le oie | 1874 | Yes... 1 207 1 29, 026 (2) 199 
REET TEC TOGET SG, "Ae RO 1917 No....| 11,503 1 678, 642 | 1 4, 749, 764 736 
Reformed: 
Paes he EO 1917 Yes__- 14 1 3, 132 12, 598 89 
Re aaee eet. oc th ed ees 1753 No._--| 74 1 54, 659 8 359, 856 1 267 
Roman Catholic: Relief................--- (*) ©. | 10 287 11 90, 980 8 11 827 
Unitarian: Pensions...._................-- 1907 | No__.-! 62 43, 400 (2 700 
Total: é 
STS Sareea en es A ORES ER EE 6 14,806 | 5, 594,862 | 47, 516, 656 12 373 
Pi Ba uit «deta deidadine adden» 6 sntdntiaud ent 6, 195 1, 132, 187 1, 988, 925 12 225 
1 Includes ehildren. 
2 No data. 
’ Includes 3 orphans. 
aa : oo 
Age; expan plan. 
* Continued 


’ Includes 917 orp ans. 
* Since June 11, 1920; earlier records not available. 
® Varies from diocese to diocese. 


11 11 dioceses. 
12 Computed on basis of those reporting both beneficiaries and benefits. 


Seventh-Day Adventists 


. 


THE GENERAL conference of Seventh-Day Adventists established a 
“sustentation’’ fund January 13, 1911. 

Those eligible to the allowances include “all laborers under the 
direction of conferences and mission fields, including colporteurs, 
nurses, and church school-teachers, who have devoted their lives to 
continuous service in the work,” and employees in the church insti- 
tutions. Sustentation allowances may also be paid to workers of 
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the above classes who become permanently disabled after ha, ing 
been employed for at least 10 years. Persons entering the emp|oy 
of the church after reaching their fortieth year of age are not eligi}y/o 
to benefit until they have served 15 years. Widows and orphans of 
deceased workers are also eligible to allowances from the fund. (nly 
members of the immediate family and children under 16 are “o)4j- 
narily”’ considered as dependents. 

The sustentation cases are reviewed annually to determine “whether 
support should be continued and whether the rate paid in each case 
is proper in view of all the circumstances and conditions of the 
beneficiary.’”’ In the case of widows and single women the benetits 
cease upon their marriage. 

Cases of temporary sickness or disability are not eligible to benefits 
from the sustentation fund. The local conferences and church in- 
stitutions provide care in such cases for a period of six months. After 
the expiration of that period application may be made to the sustenta- 
tion fund. 

Rates of allowance-—The maximum allowances payable from the 
sustentation fund are as follows: 

1. To man and wife one of whom is sick and undergoing medical 
treatment, $17.50 per week. 

2. To man and wife not undergoing treatment, $14.50 per week. 

3. To single persons undergoing treatment, $12 per week. 

4. To single persons not undergoing treatment, $10 per week. 

The above are maximum rates which are correspondingly reduced 
in cases where the beneficiary has private means. 

The average amount of pension per week paid in 1927 amounted to 
$11.06. Payments are made direct to the beneficiary by the central 
committee every four weeks. 

Admimstration.—T he fund is administered by a central sustentation 
committee at the denominational headquarters in Washington, D. (. 
Application is made to the local or State conference which passes upon 
the merits of the case. If its decision is favorable to the applicant, 
the case is referred to the central committee. 

Source of funds —The funds consist of a certain proportion of the 
tithes paid into the local and union conference treasuries. Union 
and local conferences pay into the fund 7 per cent of the tithe; pub- 
lishing houses and sanitariums 3 per cent of the tithe, and tract 
societies 1144 per cent on their net sales. 

The pension plan is a contributory one in the sense that a part of 
each church member’s tithe goes to the fund. Also Sleteltaries 
of the fund must continue the payment of their tithes. 

Emphasis is placed upon the fact that ‘‘in no case is the person re- 
ceiving such allowance a subject of charity, but that this arrangement 
has been made for the definite purpose of. providing a just and neces- 
sary apel. for those laborers who have given their lives and means 
for the building up of this cause, but have made no provision for sick- 
ness or age, and to supplement such private incomes of our laborers 
as prove insufficient for their needs.”’ 

ayments from the fund.—During the year ending December 27, 
1927, the payments from the sustentation fund amounted to $470,689, 
and during the whole period since 1911 to $3,953,992. 

On August 23, 1928, there were 840 persons in receipt of the pension. 
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Northern Baptist Convention 


Tur Northern Baptist Convention established its Ministers and 
Missionaries’ Benefit Board in 1913. The board has two lines of 
activity: It makes grants on the basis of need, and ‘cooperates in the 
preparation of a pension for men who are now in active service upon 
which they may draw after attaining age 65.” 

On April 30, 1928, there were 2,268 persons receiving “relief,” 
and the amount so disbursed during the year ending on that date 
amounted to $326,963. 

Under the pension plan the pastors, or their churches on their be- 
half, contribute 6 per cent of their salaries the first year. The second 
vear the board undertakes to pay 70 per cent of the pastor’s contribu- 
tion, the latter therefore being peeve to contribute only the remain- 
ing 30 per cent, or 1.8 per cent of his salary. 

Pastors entering at the age of 30 years and remaining in the fund for 
35 years become entitled to an annual pension of one-half the average 
salary during the years of membership. 

On April 30, 1928, there were 2,241 members of the pension plan. 
Contributions by the board on behalf of members amounted to 
$172 501 during the year, and disbursements for pensions to $74,946. 


Congregational Church : 
Pension Plan 


Tue ANNuITY fund for Congregational ministers was put into 
operation in May, 1914, and operated until December 31, 1921. At 
that time the basis of the scheme was changed, persons who had taken 
an annuity under the original plan being allowed the option of con- 
tinuing it or of transferring to the new plan. Both plans are con- 
tributory, the dues in the original plan being based upon age and in 
the so-called ‘expanded plan” being based upon salary. 

Operated in conjunction with the annuity plan is the Pilgrim 
Memorial Fund, amounting in 1927 to nearly $5,000,000, the income 
from which is used to help defray the payments under the original plan 
and to assist the members of the ‘‘expanded plan” to meet their 
dues after the first year. The credit from this fund in 1928 is $90 
per member, ‘‘ which takes care of a very considerable portion of the 
dues of the member after the first year of membership. During the 
first year the full dues must be settled for by, or on the account of, 
the member.”’ : 

Those eligible for membership in the annuity fund include (1) pastors 
of Congregational churches; (2) secretaries of church organizations, and 
missionaries; (3) editors of denominational literature; (4) professors 
in theological seminaries; (5) teachers in school and college whose 
work could be considered parallel to that of a Congregational minister; 
and (6) pastors of community or federated churches. Others engaged 
in undenominational work may also be admitted, each case being 
determined on its own merits. 

Kinds of annuities.—Under the original plan annuities were paid 
at age 65, 68, or 70, without requiring retirement. The premium 
payments were met by the minister himself and the Congregational 
churches, he paying one-fifth and the church four-fifths. The 
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premium rates were set at an amount sufficient to produce an annu ty 
of $500 after 30 years’ service. The maximum annuity payable ;) 
the widow or minor children under the plan was $300. 

The annuity was also payable for total disability to perform | |. 
ministerial duties. If the disability proved to be only temporary, |) 
member could. begin the payment of premiums and resume jc 
standing in the fund. 

Under the “‘expanded plan” the rates are fixed at 6 per cent of : |e 
salary of the member (the free rent of a parsonage, where furnish «d, 
being regarded as 15 per cent of the salary). It is intended that ;h¢ 
local church shall contribute to the payment of the dues, on a 50-50) 
basis. Up to December 31, 1927, however, only 62% had done so, » 
number which the 1927 report of the fund characterizes as “far below 
what it ought to be.” 

It is calculated that the above dues for a man entering the plan at 
30 years of age will be sufficient to provide a single-life annuity at 
age 65 siuiveleht to one-half the average salary for the 35 years, or 
a joint life and survivorship annuity of approximately 80 per cent 
of the single-life annuity. 

Retirement is not a requisite for the receipt of the annuity. 

If the member becomes permanently and totally disabled before 
beginning to receive the annuity, he may use the entire amount 
accumulated to his credit to purchase a disabilit annuity to con- 
tinue for the rest of his life. As in the original plan, if he becomes 
able to assume his duties, he may resume his membership in the fund 
without prejudice. 

If the member dies before receiving the annuity, the entire amount 
to his credit is used to pay an annuity to his widow, or if there is no 
widow, to his minor children until they become of age, or failing 
these, to other dependents. 

In case of withdrawal from the fund the amount to the member's 
credit, including the supplement from the Pilgrim Memorial Fund, 
remains at interest until he reaches the annuity age, when it becomes 
payable on the basis of the amount available. Interest on credits is 
computed at the rate of 4 per cent, but is adjusted each year to the 
earnings of the investments. 

The fund will also receive from members additional payments 
which it places to their credit to receive interest at the same rate 1s 
the premium payments. In this way the minister may increase his 
final annuity considerably. All such deposits are subject to the rules 
of the fund and are not withdrawable. 

Administration —The fund is administered by a board of nine 
trustees elected by the membership of the fund from a list of eligib|«s 
ie by the national council of the church. They may be 
either clergymen or laymen, but must be male citizens, over 21 years, 
and in ecclesiastical relationship with the Congregational churche= 
in the United States. A majority must be citizens of New Jersey, 
the State under whose laws the fund is incorporated. 

Statistics of the plan.—At the end of 1927 there were in the origin: | 
plan 1,383 members, of whom 350 were receiving annuities. (| 
these, 234 were receiving the age annuity, 17 were receiving the dis- 
ability annuity, 96 were widows receiving their husband’s benefit:, 
and 3 were orphans. . 
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The average 2 paid in 1927 for age amounted to $487.24 per 
person, and that for disability to $331.63. The widows received an 
averize annuity of $205.54. The total amount paid in annuities 
during the year was $129,336, of which $119,834 was for age. Total 
payments made under this plan since its inauguration amount to 
6385,707. 

' The expanded plan had a membership at the end of 1927 of 997. 
Of these, 23 were in receipt of the annuity—3 for age, 2 for disability, 
and 18 because of widowhood. 

Payments for annuities under this plan in 1927 amounted to 
$121.76, an average of $40.59 per annuitant. So far, $193.46 has 
been paid in annuities under the expanded plan. . 

The amount in the annuity fund—both classes of plan—at the end 
of 1927 was as follows: 











Pilgrim SE ae 0 > 4 0 5 < -opbhennenbhnesaqkhenhectanantin $4, 926, 910 

Protit, TGR a a a ss we ace @ ap te ae oe es ie eee 132, 980 

Asseta——Gie ee unwed. SIU SLO LS Soe a La 3, 132, 841 

ye REPRE ER cectspien, alder Sa aan pak ae Oe Rie 8, 192, 731 

Income from Pilgrim Memorial Fund_-__--__.____- Gees Se 231, 213 

Supplemy MUMMMIS < 2 BSS LU LOIS esse se eG OL 37, 105 
Relief Allowances 


Along with the annuity fund is operated a relief fund, administered 
by the Congregational Board for Ministerial Relief. From this 
fund provision is made for sick or aged ministers, their widows, and 


sion has been made. 

Amounts paid in relief average up to $500 per year. In 1927 
there were 1,044 such grants made, the total so expended aggregating 
about $300,000. | 

In addition to the annuities and relief for ministers, it is stated 
that ‘practically all Congregational churches of any size have small 
funds for the relief of the needy, varying in amount according to the 
local situation.” 


Latter-Day Saints 


As ALREADY noted, the Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-Day Saints has no regular pension system. The report from 
that organization states that the church pays its ministry ‘‘on the 
basis of lifetime service.’ When a minister becomes too old for 
service, he is retired and his salary is continued until death, if he 
‘continues worthy.” The family of a minister dying in active service 
is provided for until the children are able to care for themselves. 

There are now 45 superannuated ministers on the retired list. 
Their salaries last year amounted to $29,145. 


Methodist Episcopal Church (North): 


THE PENSION plan of the Methodist Episcopal Church (North) was 
put into operation in 1908. Ministers, their widows and orphans, 
and other persons in the employ of the church or its institutions are 
eligible to the benefit. 
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Statistics of the System 


The report of the secretary of the board for the year ending Deven. 
ber 31, 1927, showed that there were in receipt of the pension s 539 
persons, of whom 3,516 were ministers, 4,097 were the widows of 
ministers, and 917 were ministers’ orphan children. A total of 
$3,069,343 was disbursed in pensions during the year. 

Under the present system the rate of pension may not be less tha 
1 per cent of the average salary (including free house rent as 15 pe; 
cent of the salary) for every year of ‘‘effective” service. The local 
conference may increase the above rate if it pleases. The average 
salary paid to ministers varies from conference to conference, falling 
below $500 per year in 2 conferences and exceeding $2,000 in 18 con. 
ferences. The pensions therefore vary just as widely. In 1927 there 
were 20 conferences where the average annual pension was $50 or less, 
while 27 conferences paid pensions of more than $1,000. The average 
pension in all conferences combined is about $14.50 per year of service, 
In 1927 the average pension paid to ministers was $554, to widows 
$297, and to children $67. 

Since 1908, when the plan was started, $38,251,000 has been dis. 
bursed in pensions. The statement below shows the growth of the 
pension plan, by 4-year periods since 1900: 





Pensions paid 

a as as Caen ee eee a ee $1, 183, 000 
eh etc. sa chehinl dam becigdh ceesdcb ees 2k enetek: Wels oda 1, 473, 000 
EE ok dle whe neccinth £2 undies aad kee 3, 171, 000 
ng en Sian Mi gia —stgeny Pang A gnqselnet 4, 431, 000 
Sepeenenes cs fo SSG Fs JO goose Ol sea 5, 497, 000 
Beene. oo cock Ua Sade eas ioc. G2 rer - 9, 849, 000 
Wee. 2 ita Pe a re ee 12, 647, 000 

MR re iuie dere 6 Se ce ee 38, 251, 000 


In some cases where the pension is inadequate it is supplemented 
by additional grants. Such grants amounted to $171,266 in 1927. 
The amounts so disbursed are decreasing year bv year as the regular 
annuities increase. 

A special committee deals with the retirement of supply pastors. 
A yearly appropriation of $10,000 is made for this purpose, but, ac- 
cording to the report, ‘‘five times that amount is needed.” The 


number of beneficiaries from this fund in 1927 was 120 and the total 
distribution $10,505. 


Basis of Plan and Substitute Proposed 


At present the fund operates largely on a current revenue basis. 
There are no actuarial reserves, though approximately $20,000,000 is 
held in permanent funds. 

The actuarial stability of the fund has been causing some concern, 
and the General Conference of 1924 directed that the whole matter 
be referred for study to a special committee. That committee has 
recently recommended a plan which, if adopted, will place the whole 
scheme on an actuarial basis, and make the fund a contributory one. 

Under the plan each conference will contribute to the fund ai 
amount se to 8 per cent of the minister’s salary, and each minister 
will contribute 24% per cent of his salary (subject to a maximum :0- 
nual payment by him of $200). 
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The claimant will have the right of retirement at 68 years, but the 
conference may, at its option, retire him three years earlier. 

Service retirement.—The annual benefits are to consist of a “service 
annuity,” payable out of the funds contributed by the annual con- 
ference, and an “income annuity” payable out of the contributions 
of the annuitant, the whole to be termed the “‘ pension.” 

In case the minister dies while still in service his widow shall be 
entitled to the annuity provided by her husband’s contributions plus 
two-thirds of his accumulated service annuity. If this falls below 
$300 per year, the amount may be increased to that amount, in the 
discretion of the board. In case of her remarriage her annuity ceases, 
but she is to receive any sums remaining from her husband’s contri- 
butions to the fund. Each minor child of a deceased member is en- 
titled to an annuity of $75 until reaching age 16, unless schoolin 
continues beyond that age, in which case the annuity may be increase 
$150 to continue until age 21. 

The total annuities to the widow and minor children of a deceased 
annuitant may not exceed the pension received by him. If a mem- 
ber dies before retirement the combined pension may not exceed his 
average annual salary for the three preceding years. 

Disability benefit may be granted to members less than 65 years of 
age if disability ‘‘has been plainly evident” for not less than 180 days, 
if it is certified by a physician’s report, and if it is such as to incapaci- 
tate him permanently and totally from performing his duties. This 
benefit may be equivalent to 40 per cent of his average annual salary, 
subject to a maximum of $800 per year. In case of a member dis- 
abled between 60 and 65 years of age, the total disability payment 
shall not-exceed the pension which his income and service annuities 
would purchase at age 65, assuming the same rate of contribution as 
that prior to the disablement. 

Payment of benefits for the waiting period of 180 days is left to the 
discretion of the board. 

If the disabled pensioner recovers his health he may return to the 
employ of the church and reenter the fund. 


Methodist Episcopal Church, South 
Pension Plan 


Tue 48 annual conferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, levy an annual assessment upon the local churches of the con- 
ference for the support of retired ministers and their widows. The 
church at large has a superannuate endowment fund the interest of 
which is used as annuities, and many of the annual conferences also 
have funds raised for the purpose. During the past four years a 
special effort has been made to reach a goal of $10,000,000 in the 
endowment fund. The 1927-28 report of the church board of finance 
shows that on March 31, 1928, the general endowment fund amounted 
py pat eet and the conference funds on deposit with the board to 

; 95. | 

During the year 1926-27 there were on the pension rolls of the 
church 2,573 persons, of whom 1,090 were superannuated ministers 
and 1,483 were widows of ministers. A total of $857,128 was paid 
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for their support, of which $718,014 came from the conference by :i4, 
and $139,114 from the general board. In many cases the supers:\1y.. 
ated minister is given the use of a house, rent free. 


Poor Relief 


All the well-organized congregations of the church, it is stated, |\aye 
a monthly collection called the “‘social service offering,”’ which ix \seq 
for the relief of the poor in the community. 


Moravian Church (Northern Province) 
Pension Plan 


From the very beginning of the Moravian Church in America— 
about 1734—the church has made provision for its superannuated 
ministers. 

All who have served the church in its ministry, in either the home 
field or foreign field, are eligible for the retirement annuity after 10 
years’ service. The amount of the annuity is graduated with the 
years of service, the maximum, $700 per year, becoming payable 
after 30 years of service. Need is not a prerequisite for the receipt of 
the pension. The treasurer of the sustentation fund states that the 
pension ‘‘goes into effect automatically upon retirement without 
application having to be made.” 

In addition to the pension certain pensioners also are allowed the 
use of a dwelling, rent free. 

The widow of a minister may also receive a pension, the maximum 
amount being $430 per year. The rules of the fund provide that 
children between the ages of 13 and 17 shall receive an allowance of 
not to exceed $100 per year when the condition of the fund will allow 
it. Such allowances were paid for the first time in 1927-28, tv 28 
children. 

During the year ending April 30, 1928, pensions were paid to 22 
retired ministers and 27 widows, the amounts paid totaling $23,448. 
The allowances to the children amounted to $2,600. 

At the end of the fiscal year the sustentation fund of the church 
amounted to $370,658. 

Relief Work 


Many of the older coperegnbons have ‘poor funds” from which 
aid is given to aged and needy members. ; 


Presbyterian Church (North) 
Annuity Plan 

THE ANNUITY system of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America was established April 1, 1927. é' 

The plan allows retirement at the age of 65 (or earlier if disab!cd) 
after 35 years of service. Retirement is also allowed after a shorter 
period of service, but at a proportionally reduced rate. 

In colemonsng the pension $1,200 is taken as the minimum saliiry. 


(If a manse is furnished, its rental is calculated as 15 per cent of the 
salary.) The pension equals 114 per cent of the salary for each ) «x! 
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of contribution. The minimum pension is $600 per year and the 
maximum $2,000 per year, after 35 years of service. 

The disability pension equals 40 per cent of the average salary 
for the previous five years, subject to the same minimum and maxi- 
mum as above. If granted before the age of 60, the allowance may 
not exceed the earned service annuity (subject to a minimum of $600). 

Pensions paid to widows of ministers who were retired members 
of the fund may not exceed half the service pension. A pension to 
a widow of a minister who was still in service may not exceed one-half 
the service credits earned by him. Her pension ceases upon remar- 
riage. Minor children are entitled to an annuity of not to exceed 
$100 per year during their minority, but the sum of the grants to 
widow and the minor children may not exceed the amount of the 
father’s service pension. 

Funds are secured by a contribution of 24% per cent of the salary 
by the minister himself and 74% per cent by the employing church. 
On March 31, 1928, the fund had to its credit $5,473,064. 

On that date it had 7,500 contributing members and 400 pensioners. 
The amount paid in annuities during the year ending March 31, 
1928, was $176,000. 


Relief Department 


The board of pensions also administers a relief department. In 
1927-28 there were 2,050 persons assisted through this department. 
No data are available as to the amount available. 


Presbyterian Church (South) 


SincE 1867 the Presbyterian Church in the United States has been 
making provision for its aged and infirm ministers and their widows. 
In that year the home missions committee of sustentation was author- 
ized to appropriate 5 per cent of all contributions for this purpose. 
Several other schemes of relief were tried as years went by, but did not 
prove satisfactory 

In 1902 the endowment fund of ministerial relief was started, the 
income of which has been used for relief purposes. In granting relief 
“service to the church, age, need, number of dependents, and other 
sources of supply are all taken into consideration.” 

During the year 1927-28 those on the rolls of the fund included 165 
ministers, 251 widows, 52 orphans, and 4 unordained missionaries— 
a total of 472. The average amount paid to each of the retired min- 
isters was $559.55, to the widows $338.89, to the orphans $190.25, and 
to the missionaries $259.50. The total amount expended in pensions 
during the year was $188,319. Since 1903 the church has spent a total 
of _ 988,925 for the relief of aged ministers and their widows and 
orphans. : 

he endowment fund now amounts to $1,564,381. 

The church has a reciprocity agreement with the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America by which each gives credit for 
the time spent by a minister in the service of the other. 
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New Plan 


Since the present arrangement is not sound from an actuarial stanq- 
point, an annuity plan is to be put into effect. This fund will pro- 
vide, for each member retiring at the age of 65 years, an annuity of 
one-seventieth of his salary for each year of service during Which ¢p- 
tributions have been made. For permanent total disability after one 
year’s membership in the fund, an annuity will be paid amounting 
to 40 per cent of the average salary of the member for the five years 
previous. 

The minimum retirement allowance will be fixed at $600 a year. 
Provision will also be made for the widow and minor children of 
deceased minister. 

Funds will be provided by joint contributions from churches and 
ministers. A sum will be raised from the whole membership of the 
church sufficient to cover the accrued liability for service rendered 
prior to the inauguration of the plan, each local church or agency 
employing a minister will contribute an amount equal to 7% per cent 
of his salary, and the minister himself will contribute 2% per cent of 
his salary. 

It is estimated that approximately $3,000,000 will be needed to 


cover the accrued liability, and it is hoped to accumulate this amount 
by 1930. 


Protestant Episcopal Church 
Retiring Fund Society 


In 1874 the Clergymen’s Retiring Fund Society of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church was organized. Its membership was open to all 
clergymen of the church. Rates were $12 per year per share taken, 
payable until reaching 60 years of age. Funds so accumulated were 
also increased by income from investments, legacies and gifts, offerings 
from the parishes, etc. 

The annuity purchased began at 60; its amount was left to the 
discretion of the trustees but usually amounted to 25 per cent of the 
member’s payments. 

In 1917, however, a general pension system for the whole church 
was adopted. Since that time no new members have been admitted 
to the society and former members have been forbidden to increase 
their holdings. The society is therefore declining and gradually going 
out of business. 

On October 31, 1927, there were 119 contributing members and 2{)7 
annuitants. The average annuity paid to these amounted to about 
$99. During the year ending with the above date $29,026 was dis- 
bursed in annuities. 


Church Pension Fund 


The Church Pension Fund started operations on March 1, 1917. 
Its plan covers all clergy ordained and in the active service of the 
church after that date. Under the scheme four classes of provision 
are made: 

(1) For age, 1% per cent of the average salary for each year of paid 
assessments, subject to a minimum pension of $600. The retirement 
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age is fixed at 68 years. No pension may exceed 50 per cent of the 
average salary. — 

(2) For disability, 40 per cent of the average salary for the previous 
five years, subject to a minimum of $600 and a maximum of $2,000. 

(3) For widows, one-half of the pension to which the husband 
would have been entitled at the time of his death, subject to a mini- 
mum of $300 per year. 

(4) For minor children, fixed amounts graduated according to age, 
ranging from $100 for children below seven to $300 for children from 
14 to majority. 

The combined allowance to widow and minor children may not 
exceed the annuity to which the husband would have been entitled. 

The funds are secured by contributions from each employing 
church of a sum equal to 7% per cent of the pastor’s salary. The 
minister himself contributes nothing. 

As noted above, the scheme contemplated pensions for only clergy 
entering the service of the church on or after March 1, 1917. But 
there were many who had been in its service long before that date 
and who had to be taken care of. The pension fund, upon its forma- 
tion, took over liability for all of the grants of the general clergy 
relief fund and the various diocesan relief funds. On Decdshber 31, 
1926, the fund was carrying, on these accounts, an annual expendi- 
ture of $51,993 not provided for under the rules of the pension system. 
Permission was obtained from the general convention to use a fund 
of $450,000 which had been raised previously for the general relief 
fund. When this fund was exhausted the trustees began to use the 
surplus income in the pension fund to pay assessments for these prior- 


service ministers and to grant pensions on the basis of these assess- 
ments. 


This action, which means an attempt completely to wipe out the accrued 
liabilities, was to be done in the order of the ordination of the clergy who were 
in active service when the pension system started. In order that all might have 
an equal chance of sharing in this improvement in the pension system, such back 
assessments were not to be paid all at once for any given clergyman, but only at 
one time sufficient to produce the next step in the amount of the pension; and 
the clergy were to be grouped, by order of ordination, in hundreds, with one 


reps hundred always in each step in the pensions than in the step immediately 
igher. 


On September 1, 1927, the pension fund had by this means been able 

to pension 319 of these prior-service ministers. 
he condition of the funds proving to warrant such action, the 

trustees took a further step in adding to the widows’ pension of $300 
a year, a lump sum of $1,000 sayeble immediately upon the death 
of the idhiend 

On December 31, 1927, there were 1,503 persons on the pension roll, 
to whom a total of $678,642 was paid during the year. e average 
allowances per year for the four classes of pensioners are as follows: 
Age annuitants, $735.68; disability annuitants, $603.22; widows, 
$369.52; and orphans, $137.95. 


Since the inception of the pension plan a total of $4,749,764 has 
been disbursed. 
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Reformed Church in the United States 


Tue Reformed Church in the United States has two funds | \), 
which provision is made for retired ministers and their wido.s_ 
the relief fund and the sustentation fund. The first grants for mn: nis. 
terial relief were made in 1752. The first organization for minisi :-:;,| 
relief was known as the ‘‘ Widows’ Fund,” and was establish«:| ;) 
1755. Out of this society grew the “Society of Guardians fo: the 
Relief of Widows of the German Reformed Clergymen Being \\ eo). 
bers of the Society,’”’ chartered on March 26, 1810, and the “Society 
for the Relief of Ministers and their Widows,” established Febr iiary 
28, 1865. The present Board of Ministerial Relief was created by 
the General Synod of the Reformed Church in the United States iy 
May, 1905. The sustentation fund was established in 1917. 

Benefits from the relief department vary, according to the need, 
from $50 to $700. 

The sustentation fund is a contributory one. The maximum 
benefit payable for superannuation (at 70 years of age) is $500 a year. 
For disability the allowance varies according to the years of service, 
beginning with $100 a year for five years’ service, $10 being added for 
each additional year. A widow receives three-fifths of the amount 
to which her husband would have been entitled, and this amount 
goes to any minor children in case of her death. Since the sustenta- 
tion fund hee not yet been completed, at present only 40 per cent of 
the maximum rates are being paid; these range from $24 to $164 per 

ear. 

. At the end of 1927 there were 205 annuitants on the roll of the relief 
fund, of whom 74 were ministers and 131 were ministers’ widows. 
total of $54,659 was expended for relief during the year, an average of 
$266.63 per person. Many of the early records of the church have 
been lost, and therefore no data are available as to the total amount 
of ministerial relief paid by this church. Since June 1, 1920, how- 
ever, $359,856 has been disbursed. 

Pensioners on the sustentation roll at the end of 1927 numbered 35, 
of whom 14 were ministers and 21 were widows. Sustentation pay- 
ments amounted to $3,132, an average of $89.48 per person. Since 
1922, when the fund began the payment of benefits, these have 


totaled $12,598. 
Roman Catholic Church 


THE PROBLEM Of the care of aged and infirm priests in the Catholic 
Church is much simpler than that faced by the Protestant churc his. 
In the first place, the Catholic clergy being celibate, there are no 
families to care for. Again, in the Roman Catholic Church the 

nests who are members of religious orders or communities are car 
or in their old age by the order. The matter of the care of aged 
priests in charge of parishes, however, is left to the various diocesvs, 
and the provision made varies from diocese to diocese. In the attempt 
to ascertain just what is done for superannuates, the Bureau of Lalor 
Statistics addressed an inquiry to each of the more than 100 dioce-s 


of the church in the United States. Replies have been received frvin 
71 of these. 
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In general these indicate that the great majority of the parish 
priests comtinue “in harness” to the end of their days. As one 
diocesan chancellor expresses it: 

The nature of a parish priest’s work is such that he can go on with it at any 
age, provided his health is fairly good.. Even when his health fails, if it does not 
utterly fail, some of the lighter forms of ‘a priest’s work in the diocese are found 


for him. In the event that his. health fails in a degree that incapacitates him, 
he is looked after in our hospitals suited to the illness from which he suffers. 


However, all but five of the dioceses reporting make some pro- 
vision for the care of the aged priests, though 18 report that no cases 
are being cared for at present. . 

A number of dioceses report that thei practice, when a priest 
becomes too old or too infirm for active parish work, is to secure for 
him a position with very light duties, such as that of chaplain in a 
religious institution. In such cases he receives board and lodging in 
the institution and often an allowance from the diocese in addition. 

In about two-thirds of the dioceses reporting there is a special relief 
or pension fund from which allowances are made to superannuated 
priests. In some instances the clergy relief fund, as it is usually 
called, is maintained entirely by an assessment upon the priests who 
are members of the fund; this is the situation in 13 of the dioceses 
reporting, although in 2 of these if the funds so collected are not 


sufficient the difference is made up by the diocese from the general | 


funds. In these cases the contribution of the priest varies from $5 to 
$30 per year. In 7 cases the relief fund is formed from the dues of the 
priests plus a certain contribution from the parishes; the latter may 
be raised by an assessment upon the parish of a certain amount per 
priest or through an annual church collection taken for the eb cae 
income 
of the diocese. In 19 cases the cost o 
the diocesan funds or by the parishes. Eleven other dioceses report 
having a clergy retiring fund but do not state how it is supported. 

The allowances made vary considerably from diocese to diocese. 
One diocese pays an allowance of $40—$45 per month, one of $40—$50 
one of $45, one of $40-$70 per month, one of $40—$75, four of $50, anc 
one of $100 per month. In one diocese the pensioner receives $20 per 
month from the funds raised by a levy upon the parishes plus $25 per 
month from the fund of the priests themselves, while in another the 
allowance is $50 from each of these sources. One diocese each pays 
$400 per year, $400-—$600, $400-$800, and “‘$600 and up,” and two pay 
$1,000 per year. Several others have no specified pension amounts, 
but allow whatever amount the circumstances require. 

Some of the provisions made are most liberal. One diocese reports 
that a retired priest is generally assigned to a chaplaincy in a religious 
institution which gives him his living expenses; in addition he receives 
$1,000 per year from the parish. Another reports as follows: 

_ The policy in this diocese for superannuated and sickly members of the clergy 
is to deal with each case individually. In other words, it is our desire to have 
each priest write his own ticket. When his desires are made known to us, then 


we make every effort to meet them. 
Thus far we have had no trouble in giving satisfaction. 
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At this time we have four members of the clergy who are receiving an ‘ual 
pension. We correspond with them regularly in order to see if any new situ::ijoy 
has developed that would suggest a change one way or the other. 

On several occasions it has been discussed as to the advisability of bui ding 
homes. After mature deliberation it was generally agreed that the ; ergy 
would prefer to be free and spend their declining days as they themselves c}) os 
Ordinarily they pick a sanitarium, a hospital, one of our many homes fv: the 
aged, re have even been invited to share the hospitality in the bishop’s }:.,ys. 
In other words, there are so many different angles to the solution of the indiy jqyaj 
case that we prefer to leave them free to make their own decision. 


In some instances the aged priest remains as “pastor emeritus,” 
in the parish where he has served, being supported i the parish and 
living in the local clerical residence. In one diocese the aged priest 
remains as before, but is given an assistant. 

The bishop of one diocese takes the stand that “priests should 
provide for themselves by saving some money for days of sickness 
and old age; but if they can not do it or have neglected to do so, the 
diocese will help when it becomes necessary.” Another, however, 
states that ‘From their rather meager salary during their producing 
“ites the priests of our diocese can save very a 66h 

ave a fund for infirm and indigent priests. This represents a small 
amount of money contributed annually by each parish. The fund 
is woefully small and far from meeting the many demands on it.” 
The priests have therefore formed a relief fund of their own which 
pays.a disability or old-age allowance after the third month of 
disability or after reaching 65 years of age. 

Altogether, 40 dioceses reporting are paying retirement allowances 
to 287 superannuated pastors, in addition to those who are being 
cared for in hospitals or other institutions of the church or who have 
been assigned to some light duties. Data as to the annual amounts 
spent for retirement allowances are available in only 11 cases; these 
are expending $90,980 per year for the care of 110 priests, making an 
annual average pension of $827. 

Of those which make no provision for the aged pastors, one reports 
that the priests are urged to carry health insurance but otherwise the 
matter is “left to the charity of the people,’ and another that a plan 
is under advisement. 








Unitarian Church 


THERE are several aid and relief associations in the Unitarian 
Church. These include temporary aid in case of pressing financial 
emergency, special continued relief for unusual cases of necessity 
among ministers not yet retired, relief funds for clergymen’s widows, 
and a service pension (in operation since 1907) for ministers of 
retiring age. 

The service pension of $700 per year is payable to Unitarian min- 
isters, 65 years of age or over, who have served at least 20 years. 
ne pensions are not a charity; those qualified receive them as 4 
rig t.” | 

On April 30, 1928, there were 62 ministers in receipt of the ao. 
The amount paid in pensions during the year ending with this date 
was $43,400. | 

The amount in the permanent pension fund in 1926 was $440,016. 
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Church of United Brethren in Christ 


A MINISTERIAL pension plan has been adopted by the church of the 
United Brethren in Christ, but its operation is postponed until a suffi- 
ciently large endowment ($1,000,000 is estimated as necessary) is 
obtained. It is hoped that this can be had by 1930. 

Several of the annual conferences of the church have endowments 
for the relief of their ministers and their widows. 


Other Churches Having Pension Plans 


THE sag a. gga Methodist Church reports that it has a super- 
annuation fund from which small annual amounts are paid to minis- 
ters, and the Universalist and Anglican Universal Churches report 
that they are just starting a pension plan. No details are available 
for any of these plans. nade, 

A number of other church organizations reported having pension 
plans, but the Bureau of Labor Statistics has been unable to obtain 
any data concerning these plans. These include: 

African Zion Methodist Episcopal Church. 
African Methodist Episcopal Church. 
United Presbyterian Church. 

United Lutheran Churches in America. 


Christian Reformed Church. 
Evangelical Synod of North America. 


The General Conference of Seventh-Day Baptists has no pension 
plan, but has a ministerial relief fund, the interest on which is used in 
aiding aged ministers. Some of the regional conferences of this 
church have similar funds. 





Recent Old-Age Pension Legislation ' 


INCE the beginning of the current year three States—Wyouming, 

Minnesota, and Utah—have pennant | old-age pension laws, close 
similar in terms. In Minnesota the rhs ef. age is 70, in Uta 
and Wyoming, 65; in Minnesota and Wyoming the maximum pension 
payable is $30 a month, in Utah, $25. All three States require 15 
years’ residence before a claimant may be considered eligible. All 
three plans are on a county basis, but in Wyoming and Utah adoption 
is mandatory on the counties, while in Minnesota it is optional. 

The _— of these three States brings the number having old- 
age petision laws up to nine, in addition to the Territory of Alaska. 
Pension legislation is pending in a number of other States, and in 
several favorable action before the adjournment of the legislatures is 
confidently expected. 





‘Bulletin of the American Association for Old Age Security, April, 1929. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND LABOR 
CONDITIONS 





Age Limits on Employment by American Manufacturer; 


if ecw National Association of Manufacturers recently completed 
a survey of the extent to which manufacturing establishments of 
the United States have set maximum age limits for employment. 
The text of the findings as age out on March 31 is in full as follows: 

“Seventy per cent of the manufacturing plants of the United 
States have no set maximum age hiring limits, the great majority 
stating that they disregard age and hire only on a basis of physical 
fitness of the applicant and ability to perform work satisfactorily. 
A considerable number declare that they prefer older employees 
because they are steadier and have acquired valuable skill which 
younger employees lack. We know of no companies which dis- 
charge employees when they reach a given age. 

“Thirty aang of the manufacturing plants do have maximum 
hiring-age limits, because they refuse to hire new employees beyond 
certain fixed ages, but many of them make exceptions in the case of 
former employees. Among this 30 per cent of the plants with « 
hiring limit the limits range from 25 years to 70 years for unskilled 
and semiskilled workers and from 35 years to 70 years for skilled 
workers. 

“The most frequent limits are 45 for the unskilled and semiskilled 
and 50 for skilled. In employing semiskilled and unskilled workers 
about 25 per cent of the companies with hiring-age limits (or about § 
per cent of the total) use the 45-year limit, with 50 per cent setting 
the maximum age higher and 25 per cent putting it lower than 45. 
The benefit of skill and craftsmanship is seen by the fact that in 
companies having maximum hiring limits for skilled employees only 
18 per cent place the limit below 45; 63 per cent use either 45 or 50 
years, and 19 per cent put the limit somewhere about 50 years. 

“The majority of companies having maximum hiring-age limit: 
set such limits for a number of different reasons. An analysis of the 
reasons given for the establishment of such limits reveal that 22 per 
cent relate to physical condition of the workers or the work, sich 
matters, for example, as sickness, irregular attendance, eyesiy|it 
requirements, sneatands of hand, and the heavy type of work in thie 
foundries and some other manufacturing operations. The efforts 
of industry to take care of aging a. in plant pension plans, 
which usually limit benefits to those in the company employ 15 to 2!) 
years, and a feeling that industrial concerns have a special obligation 
to provide steady employment to individuals already in their emp! \y 
for many years, is given as the cause for 21 per cent of the est:)- 
lishment of maximum age limits. The cause of third importanc: — 
19 per cent—responsible for maximum hiring limits is given as 1 1¢ 
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tendency of older employees to slow up at their tasks. The heavy 
cost of workmen’s compensation insurance, the liability of older 
ernployees to injuries, and added danger to other employees when 
working with older men is given as the cause in 14 per cent of the cases 
where such limits exist. ‘The existence of group life-insurance plans 
is the cause for 11 per cent of the maximum age hiring limits, since the 
addition of large numbers of aged employees would heavily increase 
the cost of insurance premiums.” 


a ahh 


Great Britain and the Eight-Hours Convention 





T THE recent session of the governing body of the International 
Labor Office, held in Geneva during March, Sir Arthur Steel- 
Maitland, British Minister of Labor, urged a revision of the eight- 
hours convention, and gave an explanation of Britain’s objections to 
its present form considerably more definite than has yet been made 
public. At the session in February, 1928, the British delegate had 
asked for revision, and had stated that the ‘British Government no 
longer considers ratification of the convention in its present form as 
a possibility.” (See Labor Review, April, 1928, p. 126.) He did 
not, however, define the changes his Government wished to see 
made, and Sir Arthur’s statement was expected to clear up this 
matter. 
The basis of Great Britain’s objection, according to Sir Arthur, is 
that the convention in its present form is ambiguous, that each 
nation will naturally interpret dubious terms according to its own 
ideas, and that therefore the several signatories would be pledging 
themselves to varying degrees of strictness in the matter of hours, a 
situation which would be very likely to lead to charges of bad faith 
and create friction. In the interests of all concerned revision before 
adoption was desirable. He cited 15 points in regard to which amend- 
ment was needed. Prominent among these were the need of precise 
definitions for such terms as “‘hours of work,” ‘‘week,’”’ and similar 
expressions; clearer definition of the processes in which a 56-hour 
week is permitted, and of conditions under which overtime may be 
required; provision for more elasticity in the daily hours so long as 
the weekly hours are not exceeded; a closer consideration of the posi- 
tion of the transport industries, and of the treatment to be accorded 
mixed establishments, partly industrial and partly commercial. If 
the points mentioned were cleared up, Great Britain would be ready 
and glad to ratify. 
_ There was a sharp division of opinion over the British proposal. 
lhe employers’ delegates as a group supported it, the workers’ dele- 
gates as @ group opposed it, and the Hovetiasont delegates were 
divided. e — and Italian Governments were opposed to 
any revision, the French and German Governments were willing to 
incorporate the conclusions of the London Conference but not to go 
further, the Spanish Government opposed a total revision but. was 
ing to consider a partial revision on definite points, while the 
Swedish Government spoke in favor of revision and stated that.the _ 
other Scandinavian ainenan took the same position. The 
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delegate of the Polish Government suggested a compromise, }re- 
senting a resolution for the appointment of a mixed committee of 
nine members to examine further the British proposals for revision: 
with this, he coupled an express declaration that the passage of 1)\)is 
resolution should not be taken as indicating, directly or indirectly, 
any undertaking whatsoever as to revision. 

The matter was hotly debated, and several other amendments \ ere 
proposed and rejected. Finally the Polish compromise was put to 
the vote but failed of passage, six of the workers’ delegates and the 
Belgian and Italian Government delegates voting against it, while 
eight other Government delegates voted in its favor. The French 
Government abstained from voting, and the Argentine Government 
delegate was absent. The result of the whole debate was. therefore 
entirely negative, the British proposal having been neither accepted 
nor rejected nor held for further consideration. 

In view of this result, M. Thomas, Director of the Labor Office, stated that 
the revision of the convention would take place automatically on the expiration 


of the 10 years—namely, in October next—but that he would not wait till then 
but would submit proposals to the Governments for a solution of the difficulty. 


_ ooo 


Creation of Bureau of Social Welfare in Mexico 


COMMUNICATION from the American ambassador to 

Mexico, Dwight W. Morrow, dated February 15, 1929, con- 

tains the text of a presidential resolution organizing a bureau of social 
welfare under the Mexican Department of Labor. 

The bureau shall have jurisdiction throughout the country and 
shall endeavor by every possible means to obtain for all classes of 
unemployed, work in industrial, commercial, agricultural, and mining 
enterprises. ‘The personnel of the bureau shall consist of a chief, 
two inspectors, two stenographers, and two clerks who shall be selected 
from various branches of the Ministry of Industry, Commerce, and 


Labor. 


The executive will establish new industries to aid the employment 
situation. . 


According to the report it is expected that the bureau will have been 
organized by March 1 of this year. 
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State Laws Regulating ame Street Trades as of January 


HE Children’s Bureau of the United States Department of 
Tiabor has published Chart No. 15 presenting the ‘State laws 
and local ordinances regulating the street work of children.”’ In a 
foreword it is pointed out that street work of children in the United 


States is regulated by means of a number of types of legal provisions 
which may be classified as follows: 


1. Regulations, either State laws or municipal ordinances, that apply specifi- 
cally to children engaged on their own account in newspaper selling or other street 
work; an 

2. Regulations, either State laws or local ordinances, that have an indirect 
effect upon street work or that apply only to certain groups of street workers. 
These include (a) State child-labor laws regulating general employment which 
cover employment in certain street occupations, such as bootblacking; (b) State 
laws prohibiting the employment or use of children in certain mendicant or 
“wandering”? occupations, including peddling; (c) State laws restricting the sale 
or distribution of newspapers or magazines devoted to criminal or obscene sub- 
jects; (d) State juvenile-court laws that class as dependents or delinquents chil- 
dren under certain ages found selling articles on the street; and (e) municipal 
curfew ordinances. 

The regulations generally regarded as most effective are those which apply 
specifically to work done by children on their own account. It has been found 
that most street work can not be regulated by a general child-labor law, which 
usually applies only to ‘‘employment”’ of labor under certain conditions, as most 
street workers are not working for an employer and the word ‘‘employ”’ in the 


latter type of law is ordinarily construed to mean the purchasing of the services 
of one person by another. 


REGULATION OF CHILDREN ENGAGED ON THEIR OWN ACCOUNT IN STREET TRADES 


State laws.—The State laws that most effectively regulate street work by 
children are usually broad enough in application to cover all kinds of such work— 
at least all those in which any considerable number of children engage—and 
provide a minimum age for work, a prohibition of night work, and some system 
of enforcement. In the administration of any child-labor re tion some sort 
of work-permit system has been found necessary to keep children from going to 
work without fulfilling the age and other requirements of the law and to make 
possible supervision of the child while at work; in street-trades regulation a 
badge is usually substituted for the permit or is used in addition to it. Adminis- 
trative provisions usually found in good laws include a requirement that before 
he receives a badge a child should present reliable evidence that he is of the legal 
age for such work, is in good physical condition, and is undertaking the work 
with the knowledge and approval of his parent and his school — Such 
laws require the street worker to attend school regularly, provide for revocation 
of the badge if he fails to comply with the law, and make provision for enforce- 
ment through street inspections and through the imposition of penalties ap- 
_ plicable not only to the employer and the parent but to the child and some- 

times to a who furnishes him with the ae gong or other merchandise to 
be sold. es under most of the laws are issued by some school authority— . 
usually the officer issuing employment certificates for work in industrial estab- 
lishments—and enforcement is placed most often in the hands of the same 
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officials, with general supervisory powers given in some instances .to the S: jo 
department responsible for the enforcement of labor laws. Under some |, . 
however, police officers, truant officers, or probation officers are given coordi, i. 
authority. 

Municipal ordinances.— Municipal street-trades ordinances follow the sg; .;) 
general lines as the State laws; but their standards on the whole are lower, snd 
their application is often confined to the work of newsboys, not covering n« .s- 
paper carriers and other street workers. Though obviously the same type of 
administrative machinery is needed for the effective ¢ ing out of an ordina, c¢ 
as for the enforcement of a State law, the sooslalens te this purpose in loa] 
a oe as a rule are worked out much less carefully than in the better Si te 
aws. 


OTHER REGULATION OF STREET TRADING 


State child-labor laws of general application.—In many States the child-la}jor 
laws regulating general industrial employment apply to certain specifie kinds of 
work done in the street or are so broad in application as to include all such ki)s 
of employment. These laws are generally interpreted, however, to apply o1::l) 
to the child, who receives wages or other return from an employer.! ; 

State laws penalizing employment in peddling—Laws somewhat different ji) 


scope are those which penalize an employer or. other person who employs or 


exhibits a child under a specified age in certain vocations or exhibitions such as 
rope or wire walking, begging, peddling, or other ‘‘ wandering occupations,” :\( 
which penalize also the parent who ‘‘sells or otherwise disposes of” the child tv 
engage in these vocations. 

State laws prohibiting sale of criminal news.—A type of legislation which becaiisec 
of its narrow scope and lack of enforcement machinery does not bear effectiv«, 
upon the street-trades problem, though it deals with a certain phase of street 
selling, is found in the laws of 12 States which prohibit the distribution or s:le 
by minors under 16, 18, or 21 years of age of pamphlets, newspapers, and maga- 
zines principally made up of criminal news, police reports, pictures and stories of 
deeds of crime, bloodshed, etc. 

State laws relating to dependency and delinquency.—Thirteen States and 1/ic 
District of Columbia have juvenile-court or other laws providing for the care 
and commitment of dependent, neglected, and delinquent children, which include 
in their definitions of such children any child under a specified age who is found 
peddling or selling articles—some of them specifying selling newspapers 
accompanying or assisting any person so doing. 

Local curfew ordinances.—Curfew ordinances, declaring it unlawful for any 
child under a given age (usually under 14 or under 16) to be on the streets at 
night unless accompanied by his parent or having his parent’s written permis- 
sion, have sometimes been used with a degree of success to prevent children froin 
selling on the streets after a certain hour in the evening. Such ordinances, «1: 
the other hand, have been held in some places not to apply to the street worker, 
as he has been considered a ‘‘merchant”’ pursuing his own business, with a rig!it 
to be on the street. Some ordinances of this type, moreover, apply onlv to 
children “loitering” on the streets or exempt specifically a minor whose ‘e1- 


ployment”’ makes it necessary for him to be upon the street after the prohibited 
hour. 


oT 


The pamphlet contains two large tables, one giving the State laws 
and legal regulations affecting child labor in street trades and tlic 
second giving city ordinances regulating child labor in street trades. 
There is reproduced below a summary based on the first table ani 
containing a few of the most important facts found therein. 





1 Child-labor laws applicable to the employment of children in all gainful occupations or in all gain! 
= uaa during school hours are summarized in Standards of Child Labor, Children’s Bureau, Chit 
0. 1, 
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Child Workers in Oklahoma 


A Gut recently published under this title by the Nationa] 
Child Labor Committee brings out the apparently paradoxica| 
fact that the most serious child labor problem in Oklahoma is the 
labor of school children—children who are attending school regulay|y 
but who work before or after school hours. 


According to the law of Oklahoma, 14 years is the earliest age at which a child 
may work in factories, but there are many other types of employment, equally 
harmful, where they may work at any age, and these are practically unregulated 
by law. The work of children, even as young as 8 and 10 years, before and 
after school hours, often at night, often for several hours a day, is a phase of 
child employment to which little attention has been paid. Not only the facts 
discovered in Oklahoma, but in all the States studied, bespeak the need for more 
stringent regulation to protect such children. 


The study covered the three largest cities of Oklahoma—Enid, 
Lawton, and Oklahoma City. More than three-fourths (77.9 per 
cent) of the children between 14 and 17, as given in the school census, 
were found in the schools, 7.3 per cent could not be located, 8.7 per 
cent were not attending school for various reasons—marriage, death, 
removal from the locality, physical or mental incapacity, and so on— 
2.5 per cent were out of be | but not working, and only 3.5 per cent 
were at work. As far as these full-time workers were concerned, the 
situation was not unsatisfactory. Relatively few children were at 
work, and while some violations of law were found, they were for the 
most part in the small types of business where there 1s the greatest 
difficulty in locating illegal employment, and which, owing to the 
limited number of inspectors, can not easily be kept under observa- 
tion. In the larger and more important places of employment there 
were practically no violations of the child labor law. 

Where part-time employment was concerned, the conditions were 
much less satisfactory. In the three cities 2,313 children were en- 
gaged in working before or after school, on Saturdays and other 
holidays, as against 355 whole-time workers. A large number of 
these were in occupations for which the law provides no regulation 
except that the children may not work more than 8 hours a day or 
48 hours a week. Among these occupations were selling and dis- 
tributing newspapers and magazines, which employed 812 part-time 
children; selling goods in stores, with 409 part-time children; caddy- 
ing, with 130; work around yards and gardens, with 67, and various 
forms of office work, with 108. 


Apparently none of these jobs are regulated except with respect to the daily 
and weekly hours. There is no age limit; the children may work at night; 
and no age and schooling certificate is required. 


As a consequence of this lack of law, the children were often eii- 
loyed under conditions which though unfortunate were not illegal. 
any of them were not yet old enough to be employed in the more 
protected occupations, many were employed at night, and many of 
them were working for periods which, added to their school attend- 
ance, gave them too long a day. 


More than two-fifths of the part-time children were 13 years of age or less, 
and this figure represents over 1,000 children in the three places. These children 
—- 13.5 hours a week, with one-fourth of them working more than 18 hours, 
a week, in addition to their attendance at school. More than one-fourth of their 
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work, measured in time, was done at night. These facts can not be passed over 
lightly; their import is too great. These children are young and many of them are 
putting more time at work and school combined than is expected of an adult; 
much of their work is done at a time when it could hardly be said to be con- 
ducive to their best interests from the viewpoint of health and morals. 


As a result of the study several changes in the child-labor law are 


recommended. The age limit might well be extended to cover all ° 


employment, making it illegal to employ a child under 14 at any gain- 
ful occupation. A possible exception might be made to allow children 
over 12 years of age to deliver newspapers on regular routes after 
school, the work not to exceed two hours. A second recommendation 
is that the regulations concerning work permits should be applied to 
part-time as well as to whole-time work. Night work should be 
prohibited for all children under 16, and part-time work should beso 
restricted that the total time of school and employment should not 
exceed eight hours in any one me fi Also, attendance should be made 
te 


compulsory for the entire school term instead of, as at present, for 
only two-thirds of the time. 
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HEALTH AND INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 





Chrome Poisoning 


Dyrcerives plating has largely displaced plating with nicke! on 
account of the relative hardness and nontarnishing qualities o| 
the surface of articles plated by this process. Its use, however, 
has resulted in an increase in the number of cases of poisoning {11 
chromium compounds, and as a result a great deal of attention has })een 
directed recently to the use of these compounds in industrial processes, 
An investigation ' was made by the United States Public Health 
Service in 1928 of the extent of the hazard in six plants in which the 
process of chromium plating was used, and the National, Safety 
Council has recently published a summary ? of the available inforina- 
tion regarding the hazard. The report lists the following 10 industries 
or processes In which chromates are used: Manufacture of chromium 
preparations and chrome colors; color photography; match manu /ac- 
ture; the tar-color industry; manufacture of wet batteries; bleaching 
of fats, wax, and oils; textile printing; chrome tanning; staining of 
wood; and chrome plating. 

The following statement is given in the report as to the effect o/ 
chromium compounds on health, the remedial measures recom- 
mended, and the measures to be taken for the prevention of poisoning: 





The effect of chromium compounds on health 


The injurious effects of chromium exposure may be summarized as follows: 

1. The occurrence of large, rapidly spreading ulcers of the skin of the hands and 
of the mucous membrane of the nose and throat. Not uncommonly there is a 
perforation of the nasal septum. These ulcers are difficult to heal and are soine- 
times rather painful. 

2. Skin irritation manifested by eruption. 

3. Irritation of the conjunctiva, the outer membrane of the eye, shown |)\ 
definite congestion-of this structure. 

4. Occasionally there is seen a slight bronchial catarrh; this is a rarer effect. 

5. It is doubtful that systemic poisoning occurs. 


Remedial measures 


Various methods have been recommended for the treatment of chrome ulcers: 

1. Use of zine or borax ointment on a gauze dressing. Over this is place: « 
sufficient amount of adhesive tape to keep the bandage firm. 

2. Washing the ulcer witha 5 per cent solition of sodium bisulphite on | '\« 
ground that this treatment renders the chromie acid radical inert. 

3. Frequent checking up to see that the lesions are healing; or 

4. Removal of affected workman from exposure to chromates. 

5. The treatment of severe skin irritation with equal parts of calamine aid 
boracie acid lotions. 
6. Secure the advice of a competent physician. 





1 See Monthly Labor Review, November, 1928, pp. 61-63. 
2 National Safety Council. Chicago. Chromium, Health Practices Pamphlet No? 1, Series II. 
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Preventive procedures 


Past experience with chrome compounds in different industries has suggested 
the following types of preventive procedures: 

1. The use of inclosed machines for grinding raw material. 

9. \fficient local exhaust ventilation. 

2 \Vhere such means of handling dust and fumes are not available, the use of 
the efficient respirators. 

4, Impermeable rubber gloves. 

5, The anointment of face, hands, and arms with a mixture of petrolatum, 
three parts, and lanolin, one part. This should be done after cleansing hands, 
arms, and face with soap and warm water, rubbing in the ointment while the skin 
is still moist. 

6. Proper change of working clothes and caps. 

7. Adequate washing and bathing facilities. 

8. Most important of all is frequent medical inspection which -will accomplish 
(a) the prompt treatment of the slightest skin affections, (b) the exclusion of per- 
sons having abrasions on the hands or arms, and (c) change of work for those 
individuals who possess ulcers which are extremely slow in healing. 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 





Need of More Far-Reaching Statistics for Accident Prevention 
By Erne pert Stewart, Unirep States ComMIssioNeR or Labor Srarisricg 


HE more we analyze our accident statistics in relation to their 

use or applicability to accident prevention the more we bp. 
come impressed with the fact that until such statistics go one step 
farther their utility for accident prevention purposes is very greatly 
curtailed. ‘ 
In our study of causes of accidents what we really get is the cause 
of the injury. We do not, except in rare cases, get the cause of the 
accident at all. In nearly 50 per cent of both industrial and home 
accidents the cause of the injury is accredited to slips and falls. 
What the accident prevention man wants to know is what caused 
the slip, what caused the fall. In a very few of our reports we get, 
let us say, such a report as this: Broken hip; cause, slipped and fell, 
Then follow the words “greasy floor,”’ or “wet floor.’”’ Here we 
have not only the cause of the injury but the cause of the accident: 
- have the material that the safety man needs—greasy floor, wet 

oor. 

But in 99 per cent of the cases we simply get: Broken hip; cause, 
slipped and fell Here we have the cause Eg the injury but not the 
cause of the accident. A man has an eye put out; the report states: 
“Flying object.” That is entirely satisfactory as a cause of the 
injury, but why a flying object? New York State reports 478 
accidents, ranging all the way from broken arm to death, in which 
the cause is given as “ladder slipped.”” For a safety man this is 
entirely too vague. He wants to Soar why the latter slipped or the 
cause of the ladder slipping. : 

To render the greatest service to accident prevention and to safety 
men, statistics of accidents will necessarily have to go one step 
farther than they are now going, and the questionnaires of the 
States, insurance companies, and all people to whom accidents are 
reported should include one more question, one which will bring out 
the ultimate cause of the accident rather than merely the cause of the 
injury. 





Coal-Mine Fatalities in the United States, 1927 


I 1927 the loss of life per ton of coal mined in the United States 
was lower than in any other year except 1920, and the total 
number of men killed in the coal-mining industry in 1927 (2,224) 
was smaller than in any other year since 1922, when there were 
1,984 fatalities, according to the annual report on coal-mine fatalities 
in the United States published by the United States Bureau of 
Mines.’ It was not known at the time the report was prepared whether 
the fatality rate per thousand men employed had also declined, 





1 United States. ment of Commerce. Bureau of Mines. Bulletin 293: Coal-Mine Fatalities in 
the United States, 1927. Washington, 1928. 
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owing to the lack of complete returns from operators showing the 
number of employees. 

The estimated death rate per million tons of coal mined in 1927 
was 3.70, as compared with a rate of 3.83 in 1926. The Bureau of 
Mines points out, however, that the 1927 figure might be slightly 
increased later due to some of the more serious injuries resulting 
fatally, although it was believed that later returns would not increase 
the rate beyond 3.73. Considering the fatality rates in bituminous 
and anthracite mines separately, the rate in Somdtiiees mines per 
million tons of coal mined decreased from 3.60 in 1926 to 3.34 (esti- 
mated) in 1927, but in anthracite mines it increased from 5.36 in 
1926 to 6.06 (estimated) in 1927. 

The lowering of the cost in lives for coal production in the mines 
as a whole has been brought about not only by the adoption of safety 
measures but also by the mechanization of the mines, which allows 
a larger average output per man employed and consequently lowers 
the fatality rate per ton. Improvements in haulage and other equip- 
ment and in working methods, which followed the increased use of 
coal-cutting machines, have also had their effect in reducing the 
death rate per ton and increasing the output of coal per man. There- 
fore the reduction in the cost of coal in lives, the Bureau of Mines 
comments, “‘does not imply that persons employed in the mines are 
finding their work less hazardous than before. * * * ‘The indi- 
vidual workman measures his personal safety more by the number 
of chances he has of doing a year’s work without being injured or 
killed than by the number of tons of coal represented if he is killed. 
These chances are usually measured by figures showing the number 
of injuries or deaths during a year among each thousa d employees.”’ 

Table 1 shows the verre hed of workers, average days of operation, 
number of men killed, fatality rates per thousand 300-day workers, 
and production in coal mines, by 5-year periods from 1906 to 1925, 
and by years from 1921 to 1927, with certain omissions for 1927. 


TaBLE 1.—COAL-MINE FATALITIES AND PRODUCTION OF COAL, 1906 TO 1927 
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' Figures for 1906-1909 included in the average relate only to States under inspection service, and figures 
for 1909 as to average days active were estimated by the Bureau of Mines. 
; Ferd ed estimates of State mine inspectors. 
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Table 2 shows the total number killed and the death rate 
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TABLE 2.—NUMBER KILLED AND DEATH. RATE PER MILLION TONS OF COA]. RO 

DUCED, 1926 AND 1927, BY CAUSE —_ 

i — 
Number killed | Peath rate ver 
million t 
Cause aE 
1926 1927 1926 

Underground: ° ma 
Pum Greet es... ini a A 1, 214 1, 145 1. 84 19 -~ 
Mine cars and locomotives-.-_--...........-......-.-.-.----. 433 352 . 66 58 ro 
Explosions of gas or coal dust— a 
NS ERE FE ES SER eT EON YS. ; 74 92 ll ai 191 
Ek Ste SERRA SS 38 Bee Sis oP Se! Oa. 348 155 . 53 #8 191 
IIIS 66 diese kes co A ia a Bi ee 96 110 15 18 19 
Electricity - ___- We RE. rs SE. PRE, MR Ih EIB Nae I = 96 100 15 17 19: 
Mining machines_-__-__..___- BETS RG Nags FAR CGS ie OE: 3 2 9 26 28 . 04 05 19 
SRT eae oar © ae Ea ees See: < 1 4 (4) 01 19: 
a a GR I ih SEE SO ee RE SB Ahk 77 87 12 | 14 19: 
mes in Bh saline sendhiatnaed deseniiedsiiieeal | 2,365} 2073; 360/ 345 - 
ER ETE PUPPY hig SOPOT Mae FP 35 29 05 | 05 » 
Surface : 
CAE I Se acpi Re  Setee sw, 50 46 . 08 07 os 

umemeny 0 tk i a ew 9 10 . 01 02 

po ES ae eee VaR NS ns le Re 59 66 . 09 U 

iti iss ili, ial ed ci 118 122 13) 3.» 
eeG teeta leas a 2,518|° 22% | 3.83 70 | 
4 re! | 
| Less than 0,005. , 
wake . j 

Death rates (per million man-hours worked) for 1921 to 1926, by 


cause of accident, are shown in Table 3. The figures for 1927 were 
not available. 


TaBLe 3.—DEATH RATES IN COAL MINES (PER MILLION MAN-HOURS WORKED), 
1921 TO 1926, BY CAUSE OF INJURY 






































Cause of injury te AP AL age, | 1922 1923 1924 1925 192¢ 
Underground: 

Falls of roof or coal__._..._- 1. 078 1. 076 1, 123 1, 038 1. 053 1.111 069 
See act BGs . 372 . 377 . 422 . 367 . 351 . 372 38] 
Gas or dust explosion.____.- . 347 . 393 . 385 . 331 . 531 . 355 372 
Explosives.....2.2.......... -113 . 100 . 115 . 102 . 098 . 105 . ORS 
Electricity.................- . 081 . 081 . 092 . 067 . 079 . 086 085 
All other underground ______ . 108 . 100 . 096 . 108 . 108 . 104 091 
TORK is a ck 2. 099 2. 127 2. 233 2. 008 2. 215 2. 133 2. 083 
| ERS NT SST Seats SP . 038 . 036 . 051 . 041 . 029 . 035 031 
543 

a ee ) . 692 . 673 . 808 . 681 . 694 . 673 x 
Grand total__._.......... 1, 894 1.915 2. 025 1, 816 1, 989 1. 925 861 








Table 4 gives death rates for bituminous and anthracite miiics 
separately and for both types of mines combined, by 5-year perils 
from 1891 to 1925 and by years from 1921 to 1927. The figures ‘or 
1927 are subject to revision. 
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,pLE 4-—DEATH RATES IN COAL MINES BY 5-YEAR PERIODS, 1891 TO 1925, AND BY 
YEARS, 1921-1927, BY KIND OF MINE! 
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| Prior to 1910 certain States did not maintain records of accidents. The above rates are based exclusively 
on tonnage and men employed in States for which accident records are available. 
2 Subject to revision. 


Nine major coal-mine disasters occurred in 1927, the number of 
lives lost in the individual occurrences ranging from 6 to 97. All 
but one of these disasters were due to explosions, and all but two 
of the 49 which occurred from January, 1924, to December, 1927, 
inclusive, were due to this cause. 


——__—o-o-oe ge 
Metal-Mine Accidents in the United States in 1926 


HE report of the United States Bureau of Mines on metal-mine 

accidents in the United States during the calendar year 1926 
(Bulletin No. 292, published in 1928) showed an increase over 1925 
in the number of such accidents resulting in death. The number of 
fatalities in 1926 was 430 as compared with 371 in 1925, and the fatality 
rate per thousand 300-day workers was 3.47 as compared with 2.99 
in 1925. The 1926 death rate would have been only 3.06 had it not 
been for a single disaster—a cave-in—which killed 51 men. 

The nonfatal injury rate per thousand 300-day workers showed a 
decrease from 283.53 in 1925 to 245.01 in 1926. Of the 30,350 non- 
fatal injuries which occurred during 1926, 20 resulted in permanent 
total disability, 557 in permanent partial disability, 7,681 in temporary 
disability lasting more than 14 days, and 22,092 in temporary dis- 
ability lasting more than the remainder of the day on which the 
accident occurred but not more than 14 days. 

The principal causes of death were falls “Of rock or ore, explosives, 
falls of persons, haulage, and skips or cages. The leading causes of 
nonfatal injuries were alls of rock or ore, loading of rock or ore, haul- 
age, timber or hand tools, and drilling 

The total number of men matived | in metal mines in 1926 was 
127,823 and the average number of days worked per man was 291, as 
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compared with 126,713 men employed and 293 days worked per jap 
in 1925. 

The amount of time lost in metal mines in 1926 due to accidents 
which involved a loss of time beyond the day or shift on which tho 
injury occurred was estimated by the Bureau of Mines at 9.5 per 
cent of the aggregate number of days worked by all employees at ihe 
mines. 

The report also includes data on accidents in nonmetallic mineral 
mines in 1926. The mines included in this group are those that 
produce asbestos, asphalt, gypsum, mica, phosphate rock, or any other 
minerals of a nonmetallic nature except coal. The total number of 
men employed in these mines in 1926 was 13,523 and the average 
number of days worked per man was 279. Thirty-three men were 
killed in the nonmetallic mineral mines in 1926 and 2,403 injured, the 
fatality rate being 2.62 and the injury rate 191, per thousand 300-day 
workers, as compared with a fatality rate of 1.71 and an injury rate 
of 165 in 1925. 

Table 1 shows the number of men employed, days of work per- 
formed, number of men killed and injured, and fatal and nonfatal 
accident rates per thousand 300-day workers in metal mines for the 
years 1911 to 1926. Table 2 gives similar figures for the different 
types of metal mines and for nonmetallic mineral mines for the years 
1925 and 1926. 


TABLE 1.—EMPLOYMENT, NUMBER KILLED AND INJURED, AND FATAL AND NON- 
FATAL ACCIDENT RATES IN METAL MINES IN THE UNITED STATES, 1911-1926 



















































































Men employed Number killed |Number injured 
Aver- et RE Oe Er 
age Equiv- | Per Pe 
Year days eient in | Total shifts | 1,000 1.000 
ac- | Actual | 300-day | 300-day | 300-day 
tive | number | workers Total | workers) PC! | yorkers 
(caleu- (calcu- (ealcu- 
lated) lated) | lated) 
| 
inn 0 - cone wstp dears senoadaquenky 282 | 165,979 | 156,088 | 46,826,573 | 695 | 4.45 | 26,577| 170.27 
MOTD. . - - sos cicins odvnsndaess++- sig 287 | 169,199 | 161,663 | 48,498,510 | 661 4.09 | 30,734 | 190.1! 
Se ae ee 288 | 191,276 | 183,594 | 55,077, 855 683 3.72 | 32,971 | 179.59 
RE RESS FF GESTS SE PIER EY 5 271 | 158,115 | 142,620 | 42,785,840 | 559)| 3.92 | 30,216 | 211.87 
a eS eee 280 | 152,118 | 141,907 | 42,599,015 | 553 | 3.89 | 35,205 | 248.56 
Average, 1911-1915_______. 282 | 167,337 | 157, 192 | 47,157,559 | 630} 4.01 | 31,159 | 198. 22 
MN 4b... sbi su Sao n p I2, 282 | 204,685 | 192,455 | 57,736,425 | 697| 3.62 | 48,237 | 250. (4 
| SOC Ee Sep Seat 287 | 200,579 | 102,085 | 57, 625, 811 852 4.44 | 46,286 | 240.97 
TCS cincnpics chereidewdeuise awe 297 | 182,606 | 181,006 | 54,301, 748 646 3.57 | 42,915 | 237.09 
$919 ..-2 2. --- ~~ 54 -chebtee ss. - sk 279 | 145,262 | 134,871 | 40,461,350; 468 | 3.47 | 31,506 | 233. 60 
ncn tupn aon petinnnetapen day ost 296 | 136,583 | 134,540 | 40, 361, 893 425 3.16 | 82,562 | 242.02 
Average, 1916-1920__._____ 288 | 173,943 | 166,901 | 50,097,445 | 618| 3.70} 40,301 | 241.34 
Average, 1911-1920________ 285 | 170,640 | 162,091 | 48,627,502 | 624) 3.85 | 35,730) 220.43 
Ls Ee BESS ED EFS StS TES FE A cy 238 | 93,929 74,509 | 22,352,702; 230] 3.00) 18,604) 249. 69 
., a ee nee 276 | 105,697} 97,188 | 29,141,203 | 3441 3.54 | 26,080] 26%. 48 
inca odingreatuns Aaianadiemicacatael 297 | 123,279 121,866 | 36,550,805 | - 367| 3.01 | 33,563 | 275.4! 
Rannshiitninees gahlplbeseshhvinh 290 | 123,128 | 119,113 | 35,734,008 | 418 | 3.51 | 33,118 | 275.04 
nb shies scien thniiitiives » ashaial 293 | 126,713 | 123,908 | 37,172,350 | 371 | 2.99 | 35,132 | 285.53 
Average, 1921-1925. _______ 281 | 114,549 | 107, 307 | 32,192,033 | 346 | 3.23 | 29,299 | 275. 04 
Average, 1911-1925. __..___ 284 | 151,943 | . 143, 830 | 43,149,112 | 531 | 3. 69 | 33,586 | 235.51 
pa ag Re Ta SRST! 201 | 127,823 | 123,870 | 37,160,978 | 430) 3.47 | 30,350) 245.01 
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TAKLE 2.—EMPLOYMENT, NUMBER KILLED AND INJURED, AND FATAL AND NON- 
FATAL ACCIDENT RATES IN DIFFERENT TYPES OF METAL MINES AND IN NON- 
METALLIC MINERAL MINES, 1925 AND 1926 




















! | 
“ | Injured (time 
Menemployed | Killed | lost, 1 day or 
more) 
Aver- | 7 
, age ‘ Rate | 
Kind of mine and year days Equiva- . Rate 
work- lent | 1000 per 
ed Actual | number | Num-/} ‘go. | Num- | 1,000 
number | of 300- ber da ber | 300-day 
day y | work- 
work- 
workers ers | @rs 
Copper: i 
MGR EAR eh Joie ee ee 313 33, 266 34, 736 102 | 2.94) 12,179 | 350.62 
PRESS eT SRR a Oe a 321 32, 723 35, 040 121} 3.45 | 10,102 | 288.30 
Gold, silver, and miscellaneous metal: 
A a eh too lS bet ts bkaended 302 33, 230 33, 427 128 | 3.83 | 10,276 | 307.42 
Si aie co noind eins cesaen dubia | 292 33, 940 32, 982 108 | 3.27 | 9,878 | 299.50 
Iron: 
pe MS cer SE Sen My me | 275 34, 339 31, 443 80} 2.54| 5,013 | 159.43 
pe fer ES Papal at Sell a Fi loin ecg | 276 33, 158 30, 479 129} 4.23) 4,082 133.93 
Lead and zine (Mississippi Valley): ! ‘ 
TREE Beda» .ocophehabainenseo ne 280 12, 913 12, 041 40 | 3.32) 5,636 | 468.07 
i See ee Bes Sida HAL ets Speke sen de 265 14, 479 12,771 39 | 3.05 | 3,885 | 304.20 
Nonmetallic mineral: 
SEE Fence ces Soni cdencknnokcewke 284 12, 965 12, 261 21; 1.71 | 2,028; 165.40 
NO a eh a cotta 5 ioc 5is Lo cididnbaina ad 27 13, 523 12, 598 33 | 2.62 | 2,403 190.74 
Total: . 
(RR 5 Ree: Seen 293 | 126,713 | 123,908 371 | 2.99 | 35,132 | 283. 53 
enone cbctcoutie ee ecstob toon 291 127,823 | 123,870 430 | 3.47 | 30,350 | 245.01 




















1 Includes fluorspar mines in Illinois and Kentucky. 





Safety Specifications in New York Building Construction 


HE specifications for safety in building construction prepared 

by the committee on accident prevention, Building Trades 
Employers’ Association of the City of New York, are given below. 
In a preliminary statement the committee urges that these safety 
provisions should be included in all building contracts: 

The entire specification should be included in the specifications for 
all building construction work. In the specifications for work let 
separately either by the owner or by the architect or engineer acting 
for the owner, or, in the specifications for work which is sublet by the 
contractor the following clause should be inserted in addition to the 
a specifications: 

“Protection and safety work.—The contractor for the ———— work 
shall comply with the requirements of that section of the general 
specifications entitled ‘Protection and safety work’ in so far as the 
provisions of any article or articles thereof are properly applicable 
to his work.” 


Safety Specifications in Full 


THE OWNER and/or contractor shall install and maintain all of the 
safeguards enumerated in articles 1 to 15, inclusive, of this specifica- 
tion and shall comply with the requirements of all laws and ordinances 
in force in the locality where the work is situated relative to the safe- 
guarding of the work to prevent injury to persons. All safeguards 
shall be constructed in accordance with the requirements of such laws 
and ordinances. Sizes and other details specified shall be considered 
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as the minimum requirements and shall be modified and extended 
comply with any existing law or ordinance. When a situation ari-.< 
where two or more of these safety rules may apply, and there j. 
doubt as to which one should be used, the rule which is the m.; 
practicable and which affords adequate protection may be follow. (| 
The cosa rules describe safety measures to be employed for ; 
prevention of accidents: 

ARTICLE 1. First aid.—Provide and maintain an ample suppl) 
iodine or mercurochrome and aseptic gauze bandages in a suita|) 
cabinet. 

Art. 2. Ladders and temporary stairs.—Install and maintain ladd);s 
or temporary stairs of ample strength to give access from one floor 
another after the structural flooring is in place and until the permane: 
stairs are available. Such ladders or temporary stairs shall be of si}; 
size and so located as to give proper facilities to all workmen engavi| 
on the work. The side rails of each ladder shall extend at least 334 
inches above the platform or floor it serves and when required, ladd«rs 
should be made at least 4 feet wide, with three stringers. ‘Temporary 
stairways, if installed, shall be provided with substantial hand rails. 

All intermediate landings shall be substantially constructed witho iit 
openings between the planks and all intermediate landings and ladder 
openings in the floors shall be inclosed by a railing and a toe board as 
described below under heading ‘‘Floor openings” so that a person 
can not step into the ladder shaft except at the openings provided {vr 
the ladders. 

Also provide similar ladders before the structural floors are started 
and above the top floor on which the structural flooring has been 
placed. Each ladder shall be secured against slipping and shill 
extend at least 34 inches above the floor or platform it serves. \t 
top and bottom of each ladder provide solid wood platforms «| 
least 2 feet longer than the width of the ladder and with an approx- 
mate width of 3 feet. 

Art. 3. Permanent stairways.—Stair wells for permanent stairways 
shall be guarded on all open sides with railings and toe boards «s 
described below under ‘‘ Floor openings” and all permanent stairways 
shall be provided on open sides with substantial temporary plano 
post handrails, 36 inches in height, measured from the center of tlic 
tread. 

Stairways on which treads and landings have to be filled in later 
with cement or other filling material shall have temporary wooden 
treads and landings, or other equally suitable ated, to the height 
of the nosing, full width of the tread and landing, firmly fitted in 
place and replaced when worn below the level of the metal nosiny. 
Where skeleton iron stairs are installed, they shall have wooden 
treads and landings not jess than 2 inches thick. All treads and 
landings shall be free from protruding nails and splinters. 

Art. 4. Permanent or temporary elevator car used for carrying worl- 
men.—Where a permanent or temporary elevator car has been i1- 
stalled and is used during Pitcenes- tris! Me carrying passengers, thv 
hoistway shall be completely inclosed in partitions not less than ‘ 
feet high, and all openi therein fitted with doors locked on th» 
hoistway side. The car shall be fully and substantially inclosed 0: 
all sides, including the top, except as required for entrances. 
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Art. 5. Floor openings.—All openings in floors (except such as are 
necessary to be opened for immediate use) shall be protected by 
ounrd rails approximately 42 inches high with uprights not less than 
> by 4 inches, spaced not more than 8 feet apart. The top rail shall 
be not less than 2 by 4 inches or equivalent section and the mid-rail 
not less than % inch by 4 inches. Each guard rail shall be provided 
with a toe board, not fi than % inch by 6 inches, placed on edge. 
As an alternate, small openings may be planked over in a substantial 
manner. : 

Art. 6. Guarding material hoist shaftways —Two sides of all mate- 
rial hoist shaftways shall be inclosed at each floor to a height of not 
less than 8 feet, with wire netting of ffot less than No. 10 United States 
standard gauge and not more than 1% inch mesh, or expanded metal 
of equivalent strength, secured to uprights so spaced as to afford a 
strong and substantial guard. Wood slats laid preferably horizon- 
tally may be used instead of wire netting with openings between 
slats not to exceed 1% inches. The guard shall extend, if practi- 
cable, 2 feet beyond the sides of the shaftway. At two sides of the 
hoistway used for handling material there shall be bars 3 feet high 
bolted or otherwise secured at one end to the guard and placed, 
where possible, not less than 2 feet from the edge of the shaft open- 
ing. Such bars shall be not less than 2 inches by 3 inches made of 
spruce or other approved material of equal strength. A toe board at 
least 1% inch by 6 inches shall be installed on open sides when not 
being used for handling material. 

Art. 7. Concrete bucket shafts—-When a concrete bucket tower 
is located within the building, it shall be inclosed on all the sides 
which are less than 3 feet from the edge of the shaftway or opening in 
which it is installed, or on the sides where scaffolds may be erected, 
by attaching boards, wire netting, or expanded metal to the framework 
of the hoist tower, or to other suitable supports, leaving suitable 
openings for the bucket todump. If wire netting is used, it shall not 
be lighter than No. 10 United States standard gage with not more 
than 1%-inch mesh. If expanded metal is used, it shall be of equiv- 
alent strength and mesh. If wood slats are used, they may be laid 
vertically or horizontally, but the spaces between slats shall not 
exceed 1% inches. 

When shaft is outside of the building, guard rails and toe boards 
shall be placed on sides of runways to hoist shaft, and side of shaft 
which faces the building shall be guarded as specified above, except 
space where bucket dumps. 

Art. 8. Swinging scaffolds—Every scaffold, swung from an over- 
head support, which is 10 feet or more above the ground or floor, shall 
be of ample strength, not less than 27 inches in width and provided 
with a substantial railing and toe board along the outer edge. All 
ropes, cables, and blocks supporting scaffold shall be capable of 
sustaining at least four times the maximum weight of the material 
and men to be placed on the scaffold, and means shall be provided to 
prevent the scaffold from swaying. 

Art. 9. Suspended scaffold < hahteninis suspended by steel cables 
and operated by hoisting machines for the use of bricklayers and for 
similar use shall be supported by outriggers or other form of support 
equal in strength to 7-inch I beams having a weight of 15.3 pounds 
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per foot. Outriggers shall be not more than 9 feet apart. The 
platform shall be made of sound plank not less than 2 inches thj¢ 
properly secured and laid close. 

The outside of the platform shall be provided with a substantia] 
railing of iron or wood not less than 42 inches high, and provided \ it}, 
a toe board not less than 9 inches high. The space between the too 
board and the railing shall be filled in with wire netting of not nore 
than %4-inch mesh. An overhead protective covering shall be muin- 
tained at such time as the platform is in use, at a height of not inore 
than 9 feet above the working platform. 

Art. 10. Built-up scaffolds.—All scaffolds shall be of ample strencth 
to support the maximum number of men to be placed on same ))\iis 
the weight of the material. Scaffolds more than 14 feet in heicht 
shall be provided with substantial railings 34 inches high and toe 
boards 9 inches high on all edges which are not close to the walls. 
When a scaffold crosses a window or other opening which extends 
5 feet or more above the platform of the scaffold, a similar guard and 
toe board shall be ai g across the opening. 

Art. 11. Outrigger scaffolds.—Outriggers where projecting not more 
than 6 feet from the face of the wall or building shall be of sound 
yellow pine or spruce not less than 3 by 10 inches or other approved 
material of equal strength, and shall be well braced and secured 
to prevent tipping or turning. The platform shall be of sound 
yellow pine, spruce, or other approved material of equal strength, 
not less than 2 inches thick, laid close. The outside of the platform 
shall be provided with a substantial railing of iron or wood, not less 
than 42 inches high and provided with a toe board not less than 9 
inches high. The space between the railing and the toe board shill 
be filled in with wire netting of not more than 34-inch mesh. 

Art. 12. Special scaffolds—Construct and maintain suitable 
scaffolding of sufficient strength as may be required for exterior work 
on towers, spires, etc., aa interior work in churches, theaters, 
auditoriums, and the like. 

Art. 13. Artificial lighting. —Install and maintain lighting for the 
under side of the protection over sidewalk, also for temporary illumi- 
nation of the building. Suitable feeder lines should be installed 
extending from the bottom to the top of the building, and of ample 
capacity to properly provide for all spaces requiring light, and at the 
same time, service for all motors contemplated to be used. Insta! 
and maintain one light at each floor landing in fire tower and stairways 
and at such other places as may be necessary to properly light thie 
stairway, also in exits to streets, and on all elevator cars used for 
carrying passengers. 

Art. 14. Planking derrick floor—Where structural steel is being 
erected, the derrick floor shall be entirely planked over. 

Art. 15. Sidewalk and overhead protection.—Maintain safe side- 
walks for the use of pedestrians, including overhead protection for 
same with its outside columns secured against lateral displacement 
as required by laws and ordinances in force in the locality. Where an 
overhead sidewalk bridge is used for the storage of material, it shal! 
not be overloaded. 
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Fatal Industrial Accidents in Canada, 1928 


TATISTICS on fatal industrial accidents in Canada in 1928 as 
compared with those in 1927, taken from the March, 1929, issue 


of the Canadian Labor Gazette, are given below: 

1927 ! 1928 
Agriculture______.--- Ho 5 GREE. 6 ee eh ae 162 193 
Logging 164 166 
Fishing and trapping 125 43 
Mining, nonferrous smelting, and quarrying 168 250 
Manufacturing 153 192 
Construction 189 246 

Transportation and public utilities 322 

27 

Finance 1 

Service 104 








1 Revised figures. 





WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND 
SOCIAL INSURANCE 





Additional Compensation for Minors Illegally Employed in 
Illinois 


HE December, 1928, issue of the Labor Bulletin published by ihe 

Illinois Department of Labor contains an article showing jhe 
experience of the State of Illinois in allowing additional compensat iy 
to minors injured while illegally employed. The compensation it 
(p. 497 of Acts of 1927) provides that 50 per cent additional compens:- 
tion shall be paid to minors injured while illegally employed. ‘The 
article covered the first year in which this law was in effect, July 1, 
1927, to June 30, 1928. 

The report indicates that industrial accidents occurred to \3 
children under 16 years of age. Of this number 76 lost more than a 
week’s time from work or suffered some serious injury and 7 lost Jess 
than one week, the waiting period allowed under the compensation 
act. Of the 76, 46 children were illegally employed, 27 were legally 
employed, and concerning 3 the legality of the employment had 10+ 
been determined. Of the 7 children slightly injured 6 were illegally 
employed, while 1 was legally employed. 

Only 28, or 33.7 per cent, of all the 83 accidents to children (com- 
pensable and noncompensable) which occurred in the year discussed 
are known to have taken place in legal employment. 

Of the 28 accidents to children which occurred in legal employment 
(both compensable and noncompensable) 17 were engaged in occupa- 
tions regulated by the child labor law and all of the requirements «/ 
that law had been met, while 11 were engaged in occupations nv! 
regulated by the child labor law and were legal because of the absence 
of restrictions. Of these 11 children legally employed because not 
regulated by the child labor law, 5 were newsboys, 3 were golf caddics, 
2 were boys on farms, and 1 was a girl engaged in housework, and 2 
of these (newsboys) suffered permanent partial injuries. 


Educational Effects of Penalty Compensation 


ConcEeRNING the educational effects of the penalty the article con- 
tained the following: 


Just how far the provision for 50 per cent additional compensation has deterr«! 
employers from employing children illegally or has made them take more serious '\ 
the responsibility of in vectignitite age is hard tosay. That it has had some effe«' 
is beyond dispute, but this has not been determined statistically. Individu:! 
employers who have never troubled themselves particularly to find out about tic 
child labor law have done so since they have realized that neglect might cost the: 
money. One employer said cheerfully, after it had been explained why the add 
tional compensation had been assessed, ‘‘ Well, we thought he was under 16 bu 
didn’t pay any attention to it. Next time we'll know.” 
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One of the best educational uses to which the 50 per cent provision has been put 
;s in talking with employers who inquire about the application of the child labor 
jaw (o their establishments. Many an employer remains unimpressed with the 
necessity of securing employment certificates until he is told that in case of an 
acciient he will be liable for one and one-half times the regular rate of compensa- 
tion. At this point he usually sees the pe. 

Besides its aid in upholding the child labor law, the provision for additional 
compensation, together with the inclusion under the compensation law of all 
minors, makes for far more accurate and more complete knowledge of accidents 
tominors. * * * Asstudy points out the need for legislation, so the enforce- 
ment of the legislation develops both the necessity and opportunity for further 
study in the child labor field. 
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North Carolina Passes Workmen’s Compensation Act 


HE Legislature of North Carolina at its 1929 session passed an act 
Ta provide a system of workmen’s compensation for that State. 
This act, ratified on March 11, 1929, will become effective on July 1, 
1929. This is the forty-fourth State which has enacted workmen’s 
compensation legislation. The only States now without compensa- 
tion laws are Arkansas, Florida, Mississippi, and South Carolina. 

The act is analyzed below, following the method used in previous 
articles and reports and thus permitting an easy comparison with 
other acts as well as presenting the substance of the law in convenient 
form. 


Date of enactment.— March 11, 1929; in effect July 1, 1929. 

System.—Election presumed unless either party rejects. 

Injuries compensated.—Injury by accident arising out of and in the course of 
the employment, and shall not include a disease in any form, except where it results 
naturally and unavoidably from the accident. No compensation in case of intox- 
ication or where there is willful intention to injure self or another. 

Industries covered.—All public and quasi-public corporations and all private 
employment in which five or more employees are regularly employed in the same 
business or establishment, except agriculture, domestic service, railroad employ- 
ees, Federal employees, convicts, and certain farm-product merchants. Voluntary 
coverage for certain excepted employments provided for. 

Persons compensated.—Private employment: All employees or apprentices 
except persons whose employment is both casual and not in the usual course of 
the employer’s trade, business profession, or occupation; minors illegally em- 
ployed. Public employment: All State employees not elected or appointed by 
the governor and all other public employees not elected by the people or council 
or other governing body, who act in purely administrative capacity and serve for 
a definite term of office. 

( Ray os for death—(a) Burial expenses not to exceed $200. 

b) To persons wholly dependent, 60 per cent of the average weekly earnin 
of re deceased workman; not to exceed $18 weekly nor less than $7, for 3 
weeks, 

(c) If only partial dependents, the same proportion of the weekly payments as 
the amount contributed by the employee to such partial dependents bears to the 
annual earnings of the deceased. 

(d) If no dependents, a commuted sum less funeral expenses. Claim must be 
filed within one year after death. Maximum compensation $6,000. 

Compensation for disability.—(a) Such medical, surgical, hospital, and other 
treatment, including supplies, as may reasonably be required to effect a cure, not 
exceeding 10 weeks, and such additional time as in judgment of commission will 
lessen gortod of disability. Original artificial members to be supplied. 

(6) For total disability, a weekly payment of 60 per cent of average weekly 
wages; period, 400 weeks; maximum compensation, $6,000. 

(c) For partial disability, a weekly payment of 60 per cent of the difference 
between average weekly wages before and after the injury; period, 300 weeks 
including period of total disability. 
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(d) For certain specified permanent partial disabilities, a weekly payme::: of 
60 per cent for fixed periods; maximum, 400 weeks and $6,000. Special prov isioy 
for disfigurement. Payments may not be more than $18 nor less than $7. Wai: ing 
period 7 days except for medical aid, but if disability is more than 28 days com, 
pensation from date of disability. Claim must be filed within one year after the 
accident. 

Revision of benefits—So long as injured employee claims compensatio),, jf 
requested by employer or ordered by commission he shall submit to examinai joy. 

nsurance.—Employer must insure in private company or mutual association 
or furnish to commission satisfactory proof of financial ability to become a 
self-insurer. 

Security of payments.—Claims are not assignable, and are exempt from 4] 
claims of creditors and from taxes, compensation to have same preference or 
priority against assets of employer as is allowed unpaid wages. No agreement by 
an employee to waive his right to compensation shall be valid. . 

Settlement of disputes.—Industrial commission hears and determines cases, with 
right of appeal to the superior court of the county on questions of law. 





tt 
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Recent Workmen’s Compensation Reports 


Colorado 


HE tenth report of the Industrial Commission of Colorado, for 
the 2-year period, December 1, 1926, to November 30, 1928, 
contains several tables comparing the Colorado compensation law 
with the laws of other States and presenting the experience of Colo- 


rado for the 2-year period. The following table gives statistics for 
the two years: 


STATISTICS OF ACCIDENTS AND CLAIMS UNDER COLORADO COMPENSATION LAW, 
1926-27 AND 1927-28 





Dec. 1, 1927, 
to Nov. 
30, 1928 





Number of accidents 19, 773 

FRG RECON IE FOR HIE LEER, SAT OR SE SO CL RS eNO 5, 312 

Number of fatal claims (deaths) 147 

Number of nonfatal claims 5, 165 

Awards by commission 519 

Awards by referee 1, 982 

Compensation agreements approved 4, 418 

Amputations 151 
76 

NN 5 Sail 45.50% boo hb idcisd wnt ¢ da DAA ed a oe Odo tive 

Permanent partial 

Temporary total 

Temporary partial 

Facial disfigurement 

Blood poi 

Wholly dependent—fatal claims 

Partial dependent—fatal claims 

No dependent—fatal claims 

Foreign dependent—fatal claims 

Compensation denied 

atal (death) 
Nonfatal 

Compensation reduced 

Average weekly wage : 

Average weekly rate of compensation 


SESSBE 


Se8a 


$24. 93 
$10. 79 


The claims represented 29.38 per cent of the accidents in 1926-27 
and 26.86 per cent in 1927-28. The coal and metal industries were 
responsible for a | rcentage of the claims, accounting for 51.67 
per cent of the fat lating (deaths) in 1926-27 and 38.10 per cent 
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in 1927-28, and 37.52 per cent of the nonfatal claims in 1926-27 
and 30.51 per cent in 1927-28. 


Minnesota 


Tur INDUSTRIAL Commission of Minnesota in its fourth biennial 
report, for the years July 1, 1926, to June 30, 1928, gives a detailed 
statistical analysis of workmen’s compensation cases closed during 
the biennial period. 

During the 2-year period 50,665 cases were closed, representing a 
loss in time to industry of 5,093,352 man-days and a combined total 
of $9,824,073 in compensation benefits, medical benefits, and net 
wage losses to the injured workmen. 


Of the number of cases closed 318 (or less than 1 per cent) were fatals, 17 per- 
manent total disabilities, 2,879 (or 6 per cent) permanent partial disabilities, 
29,197 (or 58 per cent) temporary total disability cases in- which the disability 
continued beyond one week, 8,594 (or 17 per cent) temporary total disability 
cases in which the disability terminated within the l-week waiting period, and 
9,660 (or 19 per cent) were nondisabling cases in which there was medical expense 
only. 

A study of these figures shows that 30 per cent of all accidents were caused by 
handling of materials, 15 per cent by falls of persons, 14 per cent by hand tools, 
9 per cent by machinery, 7 per cent by vehicles, 8 per cent by stepping on or 
striking against objects, and 17 per cent by other causes. Injuries in the nature 
of cuts, punctures and lacerations constituted 31 per cent of all injuries; bruises, 
contusions and abrasions, -31 per cent; sprains and strains, 16 per cent; fractures, 
11 per cent; and all other injuries, 11 per cent. 

Fatal accidents: 318 cases—23 per cent caused by vehicles; 16 per cent by 
falling objects; 14 per cent by machinery; 9 per cent by falls of persons; 8 per 
cent by electricity, explosions and fires; 8 per cent by handling of materials; 
and 22 per cent by other causes. Injuries in the nature of fractures constituted 
63 per cent of all accidents resulting in death. 

Permanent partial disabilities: 2,879 cases—32 per cent caused by machinery, 
21 per cent by handling of materials, 15 per cent by hand tools, 12 per cent by 
falls of persons, and 20 per cent by other causes. Injuries in the nature of cuts, 
punctures, and lacerations constituted 38 per cent of the permanent partial 
disabilities; fractures, 24 per cent; bruises, contusions and abrasions, 18 per cent; 
traumatic amputations, 13 per cent; and all other injuries, 7 per cent. 

Temporary total disabilities (beyond one week): 29,197 cases—31 per cent 
caused by handling of materials; 18 per cent by falls of persons; 12 per cent by 
hand tools; and 39 per cent by other causes. Injuries in the nature of bruises, 
contusions, and abrasions constituted 31 per cent of these disabilities; cuts, 
punctures and lacerations, 24 per cent; sprains and strains, 20 per cent; fractures, 
15 per cent; and all other injuries, 10 per cent. 

Temporary total disabilities (ome week or less): 8,594 cases. The same 
percentages prevail as indicated in preceding paragraph. 

Nondisabling: 9,660 cases. Same as above. 

Permanent total disabilities: 17 cases. 


Missouri 


_ Tae First annual report of the Missouri Workmen’s Compensa- 

tion Commission, covering the period from January 9 to December 
31, 1927, contains statistics of all accidents, both those under and 
those not under the act. 
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The causes of the accidents, by machine, object, or agency, are 
given as follows: 
CAUSE OF ACCIDENTS 











Number of acc 
Machine, object, or agency 











Under act T 

EEE SEDO Cage aS METRE LL LL AT SB des RO 1, 636 497 
EE AES ¢ RARE L LURES SY PURINES AEG) 8 tht By Pe PS 7, 545 0, 949 
ee eS PO Ea ee RE ee ee a eS ESTE RS Pi ee Oe 3, 331 577 
Stepping on or striking against objects.__._.................... 2, 586 8 49R 
Pies Onenete soil ae id: BR Ree te ee 3, 528 7, 454 
ame BO Ans. os nn 5. le BN Ree ee Ne Ree Ta widak habe 4,914 0,17] 
BREE Ts GRE Ie PERI LS MEN rere He OES Ey Re YP RES Be 2 301 700 
Vehicles (operation, not construction of)__._..______._-_.-----.- 1. peo cea 3, 025 1 O0R 
fg gas ie pe a Cae Ah UR Rabb Se ockbeteb dus at nln tut cededaded 269 | 1, 594 
Explosions, fires, and hot substances_.__..___........--.--..---.-..-- -< eeehies 1, 146 | 040 
I i IO NE ii hii isc, ith onetime due ctdoons 571 | 1, 540 
Boiler and pressure apparatus_-_-_____-___- aN gnats «Aan RR: BAER RLY orn SE hes ES fa 139 49] 
Prime movers and power-transmission apparatus______......_._.__-.-.__---____- 186 | 707 
Cranes, elevators, and hoisting apparatus ---_....._......--.---.--.------ 2222... 641 | 9] 
bi al ek TOE EO i i Se R= SE A <i APOE pel iasin ec lesaaees til ccamoniede Fo 3, 520 | 





THE THIRTEENTH report of the Workmen’s Compensation De) :rt- 
ment of the State of Wyoming, covering the calendar year 192s, is 
devoted principally to a detailed report of the accounts of individ: 
employers with the industrial accident fund. The report contuins, 
however, several tables presenting the experience of the State during 
the year under the workmen’s compensation law. 

Of the $490,569.04 received during the year 1928 on account 
of premiums on pay rolls and services and for policing charvcs, 
$350,136.06 was awarded in 5,267 claims, of which $60,472.10, or 
17.27 per cent, was awarded for death claims; $22,707.92, or (49 

er cent, for permanent total disability ; $76,639.96, or 21.89 per cent, 
or permanent partial disability; $119,426.24, or 34.11 per cent, for 
temporary total disability; $64,034.69, or 18.29 per cent, for medira! 
and hospital services; $6,277.75, or 1.79 per cent, for investigations; 
and $577.40, or 0.16 per cent, for witness fees. 

A total of 2,375 new accidents was reported during 1928, of which 
25 were fatal, 1 was permanent total disability, 353 were permanent 
partial, 1,208 were temporary total, and 1,0: . required medic! 
services only. Coal mining showed the greatest number of accideiits, 
16 fatal, 25 permanent partial, and 615 temporary total cases being 
reported in addition to 35 accidents requiring medical services o1\v. 
Building work had a total of 251 accidents, in which medical servic«s 
only were required for 188 cases. Oil drilling and oil refining hi‘ 


213 and 173 accidents, respectively, of which 3 in oil refining wore 


fatal. Steel structural construction showed only 19 accidents, | 
which medical services alone were rendered. 
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Amendment to English Unemployment Insurance Act 


VN MARCH 13, 1929, the Government brought in an act to 
O amend the unemployment insurance act of 1927 by continuing 
for another year the so-called ‘‘uncovenanted benefits.’”’ The act 
had provided that after a transitional period, ending in April, 1929, 
no insured person could claim unemployment benefit unless he had 
paid 30 contributions, or, in the case of disabled ex-service men, 
15 contributions, to the insurance fund within two years preceding 
the date of application. (See Labor Review, February, 1928, p. 101.) 
The provision was adopted in the belief that by the end of the transi- 
tional period unemployment would have sunk to what is regarded as 
a normal figure, 6 per cent of the insured population, and that it 
would consequently be possible to reestablish the insurance fund 
on sound principles. 

Unemployment, however, grew worse in 1928 than it had been 
in 1927, and by the early part of this year it had become apparent 
that the enforcement of the 30-contributions rule would be imprac- 
ticable. On March 12, in response to an inquiry in the House as to 
the probable effect of enforcing the provision, the minister in charge 
stated that in January a sample analysis had been made of the 
persons aged 18 and over, numbering in all 1,092,000, with claims 
for benefit authorized on January 29. 

From this analysis it is estimated that the number of such persons who had 
paid less than 30 contributions in the two years preceding that date was about 
120,000. This represents approximately the number who would have been 
disqualified by the 30-contributions rule if it had been fully in operation when 
the analysis was made. (Parliamentary Debates, March 12, 1929, p. 973.) 


In view of the situation, there was no objection to the bill, which 
passed its second reading on March 18, and it is presumed will 
become law as soon as the necessary stages can be passed through. 


Incidence of Prolonged Unemployment 


IN CONNECTION with the proposed amendment, the Government 
presented the following table, based on the analysis referred to, 
giving the number who, on January 28, 1929, had approved claims 
for benefit, and showing how many of these would be disqualified 
if the 30-contributions rule were in effect. The figures which are 
taken from Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, March 12, 
1929, relate only to Great Britain and deal with insured persons 
aged 18 to 64. 
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NUMBER OF INSURED PERSONS HAVING APPROVED CLAIMS FOR BENEFi? 









































JANUARY 28, 19293, AND NUMBER THEREOF WHO HAD PAID LESS THAN 30 (: NTR 
BUTIONS IN PREVIOUS TWO YEARS ; 
: Cases he 
Claims less than 0 
authorized | contributions 
Industry for benefit, had been 
current paid in pre. 
Jan. 28, 1929 viou two 
years | 
Men: 
ORES ah i Sdn Simao! Sel Pi Ral TT A a NT IS OE 171, 290 46, 980 
Pottery - ...-..----------2---- 2-2-2 -2--n 2-22 eon nn en nena ener ence en seen eee- 4, 700 310 
NE EE ee ET BS TT: TREE 2, 980 38) 
Steel-melting and iron-puddling furnaces, iron and steel rolling mills, 

EROS SEFC Tet SE ERE RRS. eR RA, 28, 330 3, 200 
al le NR als SIT ES PE ER RET BE 45, 620 4, 929 
NS EEE SELECT eg OE EN ee OE 4, 880 540) 
Construction and repair of motor vehicles, cycles, and aircraft....._____- 12, 130 800 
EE ERTS EDS EN: ELLE TI: 37, 860 4 239 
SRT RESTS Se SP aor me cee a 17, 700 1, 440 
de coe pan wma bendcemenhaamn scan 13, 020 500 
a I fe b.5 5 ad ohne en dk Gc cb dbs bb etined ass 11, 940 450 
I eS cn ieiatindie tatidneetnee< 132, 340 8, 210 
ol EET TAGES ETI SES CLES et SABER ES 1 OS VERT & 33, 450 5, 080 
Canal, river, dock, and harbor service___.......-..--..-..--.-------.---- 47, 760 1, 430 
Bae erat a Re dE relat Mt AN ie a I ROSE ESE ae 356, 300 33, 180 

| 

SRR RS RR RR TENE NEN, RES 5 Rete 920, 300 111, 650 

Women: 

ete RIES. co Seat a Relea aa lee EL EAT SS EEL Ee Bel,” 5, 780 140 
SS ae, Se eens eee ee ane Te foe eee eee ee eee 33, 320 1, 970 
EEE SE I MT ee SME AE SET: RE A Bi ELIE et 16, 410 42 
ies, Sand intuis cp weivhdoaiuenk abeadinnemiithas «os aah 19, 250 660 
Clothing trades. .............._. OSE SPS I GERI te Uae S945. 6S hy ped, 19, 870 32 
ee ee ee I 2 eo cdl See Saeneanes 5, 450 90) 
ve Rh UNS Y Eitiga 08, 1k 28s CRE Dp OD Tae ey Shy RETR Se OMe Be y- 20, 250 940) 
i SE eS te cin ah lea iiaili thin cea ndidllineans cuiatainbdnediimiatiieens 51, 290 2, 630 

Teens eles tos ee FE si Lied ic Bimieddiddeceen 171, 620 7, 170 

1 Estimated. 


The figures in the second column are a fairly good indication of the 
relative length of depression in a given industry, and these present 
some interesting contrasts. Coal mining and building, for instance, 
show the largest numbers having approved claims for benefit, and in 
these industries the percentage of unemployment in Great Britain 
on January 21 was very similar—19.1 in coal mining and 19.8 in 
building. (Ministry of Labor Gazette, February, 1929, pp. 64, 65.) 
The proportion which would be disqualified under the 30-contributions 
rule, however, differs widely, being 27.4 per cent in coal mining and 
only 6.2 per cent in building. In other words, in the coal industry 
the severe depression has been so long continued that more than one- 
fourth of those drawing benefit at the given date had not had as much 
as 30 weeks of employment in two years past, while in the building 
industry this was true of only one-sixteenth. In fact, among the 
industries showing 25,000 or over in the first column of the foregoing 
table, only one—canal, river, etc., service—shows a smaller propor- 
tion in the second column than building. Among those with approved 
claims engaged in public-works contracting the proportion in the 
second column is 15.2 per cent; among those in the heavy metal 
trades, 11.3 per cent; in shipbuilding and ship repairing, 11.2 per cent; 
and in general engineering, 10.8 per cent. 
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Building Permits in the Principal Cities of the United States 
in 1928! 


Introduction and Summary 


HIS article presents a summary of a study of building permits 

issued in cities of the United States having a population of 
25,000 and over. According to the estimate of the Census Bureau 
as of July 1, 1928, there were 319 cities in the United States in this 
population group. 

On January 1 of this year schedule forms were mailed by the bureau 
to all of these cities except those in States where local bureaus are 
collecting like information. In these States the information is 
collected by the State and mailed to the Federal bureau. Schedules 
were received from 310 cities and data for these cities are shown 
herein. The States of Illinois, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New 
York, and Pennsylvania are now cooperating with the bureau in this 
work. 

The city building officials are also heartily cooperating with the 
work of the bureau. In 1922 it was necessary to send agents to 33% 
per cent of the cities from which data were collected. In 1927 only 
7% per cent of the cities were visited by the bureau’s agents and in 
collecting the 1928 information it was necessary to send to only 6.1 
per cent of the cities. 

The costs shown in the following tables refer to the cost of the 
building only, land costs not being included. The costs are estimated 
by the builder at the time of applying for his permit to build and are 
recorded on the application. ‘There is probably a tendency in many 
cases to underestimate. Some cities are stricter than others in 
making applicants state a true cost. 

Table 1 shows the total number of new buildings and the estimated 
cost of each of the different kinds of new buildings for which permits 
were issued in the 310 cities from which schedules were received for 
the year 1928, the per cent that each kind forms of the total number, 
the per cent that the cost of each kind forms of the total cost, and the 
average cost per building. 





1 Earlier reports concerning building permits issued in the United States are published in Bulletins 
Nos. 295, 318, 347, 368, 397, 424, 449, and 469 of the Bureau of Labor Statistics; also in issues of the Labor 
Review for July, 1921; April, 1922; July and October, 1923; June and October, 1924; June, September, and 
October, 1925; June, July, and October, 1926; May, June, July, October, and November, 1927; May, June, 
October, and November, 1928. 
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TABLE 1.—-NUMBER AND COST OF NEW BUILDINGS AS STATED BY PERMITS Is. D 
IN 310 CITIES DURING CALENDAR YEAR 1928, BY KIND OF BUILDING ; 


















































New buildings for which permits were issue: 
Estimated cost 
Kind of buildings Number Per 
of cent of Per Average 
buildings | total Amount cent of Der 
total | building 
Residential buildings | 
Lefguaily. Cw i Een yk hi - Bier - oennh se 145, 322 37.7 $715, 317, 535 23. 1 929 
Serene Wee Te ee 19, 963 5.2 153, 157, 386 4.9 72 
l-family and 2-family dwellings with stores 

PRT RGIS PSYC eR 2, 625 mS 26, 702, 412 .9 179 
Multifamily dwellings. .............._...-._._- 12, 070 3.1 776, 520, 458 25.1 R95 
Multifamily dwellings with stores combined_-- 1, 528 4 90, 754, 524 2.9 304 
pT ES ae > SRE ieee, es clean 235 re 114, 928, 650 3.7 489, O58 
RAS Ui 55 eematbcedittine mannii 37 (4) 780, 576 (4) 097 
PS SET TE Se HORSE Sea F 209 1 35, 559, 169 i.1 140 

Si iktierasdirer-cahiimucth-~seckect 181,989} 47.2 | 1,913,720,710| 61.8 

Nonresidential buildings wy 

Amusement buildings_--_-........-.......---- 950 .2 84, 914, 600 2.7 84 
ek 8 oe LS AS 65 8 ES DELETE 1, 009 3 49, 059, 444 1.6 62 
Factories and workshops_..............------.- 3, 973 1.0 152, 649, 534 4.9 499 
nn Si RE RRB I EO EE Cicer Fa: 3, 839 1.0 70, 690, 699 2.3 18 414 
ligt, | FRESE ree Se pre ee Oe res 156, 457 40. 6 55, 140, 483 L8 352 
IS =... at eon thaws aie nein aera 4, 520 1.2 14, 913, 812 5 , 300 
Dea ris dh 5k. Se Ee 304 $3 65, 080, 2.1 (0&0 
ec aesadnwogn 1, 353 .4 256, 101, 159 8.3 284 
Pe ones... Sas 2. cule os oe 243 on 29, 378, 349 .9 120, 899 
Public works and utilities___................-_- 517 mS 38, 690, 950 1.2 4, 837 
Geeans meee seeeereee ee 852 - 143, 519, 854 4.6 451 
SOR GESS FR Ee OS CRE ee es ee 11, 787 3.1 4, 895, 029 2 415 
ST TP EIT AGE ALE RES 367 4% 583, 553 (4) 540 
Stores and warehouses. __.____........._-----_- 13, 111 3.4 211, 890, 765 6.8 161 
pF ELE SE EE FN EG eens 4, 158 1.1 7, 710, 836 nt 1, 854 
ahs ctienipeniicinie tien aicmascinlieieat 203,440 | 52.8 | 1, 185,219,330 | 38.2 826 
I ae 385,429 | 100.0 | 3,098, 940,040 100. 0 s, (040 














1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


In the 310 cities for which reports were received for the year 1{2s 
ermits were issued for 385,429 buildings. Of this number, 181s) 
uildings, or 47.2 per cent, were for residential purposes and 203,440, 

or 52.8 per cent, for nonresidential use. 

Of the residential buildings 145,322 were 1-family dwellings; this 
is 37.7 per cent of the total number of new buildings for which )j)er- 
mits were issued or 79.8 per cent of the total sins tod of residential 
buildings. Two-family dwellings, the next most numerous grou) o/ 
residential buildings, comprised only 5.2 per cent of the total num)cr 
of buildings. With the exception of private garages no other kin 
of building in either the residential or nonresidential group consti- 
tuted as much as 5 ag cent of the total number of buildings for which 
permits were issued. 

In the nonresidential group private garages were far the most 
numerous kind of building. Of all buildings for which permits were 
issued in these 310 cities during the calendar year 1928, over 40 per 
cent were private garages, over 7 per cent more private garages bei 
erected than 1-family dwellings. | 

Stores and warehouses ranked next after private garages in tie 
nonresidential group and formed only 3.4 per cent of the total num)er 
of new buildings. | 

It will be seen from the above that out of every 100 buildings |\ 
which permits were issued in cities having a population of 25,())( 
or over, 78 were either 1-family dwellings or private garages. 
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The total estimated expenditure for new buildings in these 310 
citics Was $3,098,940,040 of which $1,913,720,710, or 61.8 per cent, 
f was for residential buildings and $1,185,219,330, or 38.2 per cent, 

for nonresidential buildings. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has been collecting figures concern- 
inc building permits issued for every year since 1920, and in each 
of these years up to 1928, 1-family dwellings accounted for the greatest 
expenditure of any kind of buildings. In 1928, however, the permits 
issued for multifamily dwellings (apartment houses) show a larger 
estiinated expenditure than those issued for 1-family dwellings. 
The estimated cost of apartment houses for which permits were 
issued in these 310 cities during 1928 was $776,520,458, or 25.1 per 
cent of the expenditure for all new buildings, as compared with 
8715,317,535, or 23.1 per cent, for 1-family dwellings. 

If we group apartment houses and apartment houses with stores 
we find that the expenditure for both kinds of apartment houses 
equaled the expenditure for 1-family dwellings and 2-family dwell- 
ings combined. Each combination comprised approximately 28 per 
cent of the total estimated expenditure for all buildings. 

In the nonresidential group, office buildings accounted for the 
largest expenditure of money, $256,101,159 being expended for this 
class of structure. Stores and warehouses rated next in expenditures 
in this group, followed by factories, and schools and libraries in order. 
Private garages which comprise 40.6 per cent of the number of new 
buildings account for only 1.8 per cent of the cost. 

The average cost per building of all new buildings in these 310 cities 
was $8,040. In residential buildings the average cost was $10,516 and 
in nonresidential buildings, $5,826. The average cost of nonresidential 
buildings, however, is ‘‘ pulled down”’ by the inclusion of a large num- 
ber of private garages and sheds. If we exclude these two classes of 
buildings the average cost of the remaining nonresidential buildings is 
$13,992 per building. 


Families Provided For 


TABLE 2 shows the number and per cent of families provided for by 
each of the different kinds of dwellings for which permits were issued 


in 302 identical cities during the calendar years 1927 and 1928, by kind 
of dwelling. 


TABLE 2.—NUMBER AND PER CENT OF FAMILIES TO BE HOUSED IN NEW DWELLINGS 
FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED IN 302 IDENTICAL CITIES DURING THE CAL- 
ENDAR YEARS 1927 AND 1928, BY KIND OF DWELLING 








Number of new Families provided for 


buildings for which ——— re 
Kind of dwelling permits were issued Tee ect 











1927 1928 1928 1927 1928 





l-lamily dwellings 

2family dwelli 25, 227 

l-family and 2- 
combined 


13, 663 





208, 255 
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Data were received from 302 cities for both 1927 and 1928. |, 
these 302 cities 398,139 families were provided with dwellings in ney 
buildings in 1928, as compared with 418,878 in 1927, a decrease of 
20,739 dwelling units or 5.0 per cent in 1928 as compared with {997 

There were 164,268 families accommodated in the new 1-family 
dwellings for which permits were issued in 1927 in these 302 cities 
This is 39.2 per cent of the total number of families provided fo, 
during that year. In 1928, 1-family dwellings provided for 143 899 
families, which was 36.1 per cent of the total number of fasilies 
supplied with new dwelling places. In contrast, the number of 
families provided for in apartment houses increased from 179,177 in 
1927 to 190,282 in 1928. In 1927, 42.8 per cent of the total number 
of family dwelling places for which permits were issued were in apart- 
ment houses, while in 1928 this percentage had fisen to 47.8. The 
percentage of families supplied with residences in new 2-family dwell. 
ings decreased from 12 in 1927 to 10 in 1928. 

Table 3 shows the number and percentage distribution of families 
provided for in the different kinds of dwellings in the 257 identical 


cities from which reports were received each year from 1921 to 1928, 
inclusive. 


TABLE 3.—NUMBER AND PERCENT OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FORIN THE DIFFERENT 
KINDS OF DWELLINGS IN 257 IDENTICAL CITIES, 1921 TO 1928, INCLUSIVE 








Number of families provided for in— Per cent of families provided for in— 





Year Multi- 


1-family 2-family All classes | 1-family 2-family | Multi- 








dweilings | dwellings ! dwellings , | ofdwellings| dwellings | dwellings'| , ellie ‘ 

aap tly oo Byes TS. 38, 858 54, 814 224, 545 58.3 17.3 24.4 
eae She pees be” 80, 252 117, 689 377, 305 47.5 21.3 31.2 
ee eee ee 96, 344 149, 697 453, 673 45. % 21.2 33.0 
Nat REE Ree ee ae 95, 019 137, 082 442,919 47.6 21.5 30.9 
eS SS, Soe 86, 145 178, 918 491, 222 46.0 17.5 36.4 
OER Sees 64, 298 209, 842 462, 214 40.7 13.9 45.4 
os erniahenalicaiecmelonsin 54, 320 196, 263 406, 095 38. 3 13.4 48.3 
SR 43, 098 208, 673 388, 678 35. 2 11.1 53.7 


































1 Includes 1-family and 2-family dwellings with stores combined. 
2?Includes multifamily dwellings with stores combined. 


The trend toward apartment-house dwelling continues in [ull 
swing. This factis amply shown by the abovetable. In 1921 accom- 
modations were provided for 224,545 families in the new buildings 
for which permits were issued during that year. Of this number 
58.3 per cent were sheltered in 1-family dwellings, 17.3 per cent in 
2-family dwellings, and 24.4 per cent in apartment houses. 

Seven years later, in 1928, it is found that 53.7 per cent of the 
388,678 new family dwelling units were in apartment houses and only 
35.2 per cent in 1-family dwellings and 11.1 per cent in 2-family 
dwellings. 

The total number of families provided for in 1928 increased 73.1 
per cent in 1928 over 1921. One-family dwellings, however, increased 
only 4.6 per cent in number in 1928 over 1921, while the family units 
provided in apartment houses in 1928 increased 280.7 per cent over 
those sbowided during 1921. 
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The per cent of families housed in 1-family dwellings has decreased 
each year from that of the preceding year, except that 1924 showed a 
slight increase over 1923. Apartment units have shown exactly the 
opposite trend; 1924 was the only year that the percentage of families 
housed in apartment houses was less than that of the preceding year. 
The percentage of families housed in 2-family dwellings reached a peak 
in 1924; since that year there has been a steady decline in the per- 
centage of families housed in this class of dwelling. 


Building Trend 1927 and 1928 


TABLE 4 shows the number and cost of the different kinds of build- 
ings for the 302 identical cities from which reports were received in 
1927 and 1928 and the per cent of increase or decrease in the number 
and in the cost in 1928 as compared with 1927. 


Taste 4.—NUMBER AND COST OF NEW BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE 
ISSUED IN 302 IDENTICAL CITIES DURING THE CALENDAR YEARS 1927 AND 1928, 
BY KIND OF BUILDING 





















































New buildings for which permits were issued Per cent of 
increase (+-) or 
decrease (—) in 

Kind of building 1927 1928 ae 
Number Cost Number Cost Number| Cost 
Residential buiidings 

l-family dwellings............-....... 164, 268 | $789, 382,883 | 143,889 | $710,900,837 | —12.4 —9.9 
2-family dwellings.._..............-.-. 25, 227 208, 578,118 | 19,956 153, 128, 386 —20.9| —26.6 

l-family and 2-family dwellings with 
stores combined.___..........-....- 3, 329 34, 978, 625 2, 620 26, 678,912 | —21.3| —23.7 
Multifamily dwellings.._............ 13, 663 736, 830,499} 12, 063 776, 419,458 | —11.7 +5.4 

Multifamily dwellings with stores 
come 8 a lp Pa gery 1, 783 90, 666, 916 1, 528 90, 754, 524 —14.3 +.1 
pS Rae, | 53 201 69, 393, 263 234 114, 289, 650 +16. 4 +64. 7 
ro eRe tee 79 1, 305, 302 37 780,576 | —53.2| —40.2 
ET ist enn tninewaabbicniinneeyel 213 30, 763, 923 207 35, 369, 533 —2.8) +15.0 
» | RR Ak ae me ae 208, 763 1, 961, 899, 529 | 180, 534 | 1, 908, 321, 876 —13.5 —2.7 

Nonresidential buildings 
! 

Amusement buildings...............- 943 | 128, 208,773 947 94, 676, 800 +.4| —34.0 
Chupa seri 1,118 58, 890, 438 1, 002 48, 852, 444 —10.4 —17.0 
Factories and workshops_-_........_.- 4, 181 141, 307, 499 3, 932 152, 410, 564 —6.0 +7.9 
Public garages_....................--- 4, 192 74, 395, 804 3, 836 70, 656, 199 —8.5 —5.0 
PUR cal no henna note 181, 859 65, 449,178 | 155, 478 54, 921, 052 —14.5 —16.1 
ebbedeen an eee 4, 919 15, 022, 065 4, 14, 768, 932 —9.3 —1.7 
LS ae Se aes 332 75, 132, 340 303 65, 001, 863 —8.7| —13.5 
OG 1, 271 242, 853, 223 1, 352 255, 801, 159 +6. 4 +5.3 
Public buildings. .................... 339 47, 450, 619 29, 378,349 | -—28.3!| —38.1 
Public works and utilities._......___- 593 45, 389, 033 516 38, 670,950 | —13.0| —14.8 
Schools and libraries .__............_- 837 155, 542, 100 $43 142, 154, 423 +.7 —8.6 
sheds eo ns a mebnanemtioa 13, 608 5, 091, 261 11, 658 4, 869, 737 —14.3 —4.4 
Stables and barns._.................. 358 823, 018 356 581, 478 —.6| —29.3 
Stores and warehouses. __.........._. 13, 280 215, 747,108 | 12,925 210, 305, 687 —2.7 —2.5 
SF 8 ES a 4, 283 7, 239, 146 4, 127 7, 703, 679. —3.6 +6.4 
I Me Le 232, 113 | 1, 278, 541, 605 | 201,980 | 1, 180,753,316 | —13.0 —7.6 
iis oin eck cb widtidsiv ee 440, 876 | 3, 240, 441, 134 | 382, 514 | 3, 089,075,192 | —13.2 —4.7 








In the 302 cities from which reports were received for both 1927 
and 1928 permits were issued for 382,514 new buildings during the 
calendar year 1928 as compared with 440,876 during the calendar 
year 1927. This is a decrease, in the number of buildings, of 13.2 
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per cent. The estimated amount spent for the erection of the bu’. 
ings for which permits were issued in 1928 was $3,089,075,192 , 
decrease of 4.7 per cent from the $3,240,441,134 spent during 19.7. 

Residential buildings decreased more in number but less in ¢ :;. 
mated expenditure than nonresidential buildings in 1928 as ¢.y)- 
pared with 1927. The decrease in the number of residential buildi;\s 
for which permits were issued during 1928, in these 302 cities, be yo 
13.5 per cent over 1927, while nonresidential buildings decres..( 
in number 13.0 per cent. In estimated costs, however, the decre:ise 
in residential buildings was only 2.7 per cent as compared with ; 
per cent in nonresidential buildings. 

All classes of residential buildings except hotels showed a decresise 
in the number of buildings, comparing 1928 with 1927. Hotols 
increased 16.4 per cent in number. The greatest decrease was in 
1-family and 2-family dwellings with stores where there was a fallinc 
off of 21.3 per cent. 

In estimated expenditure four classes of structures in the residen{ia| 
group showed a decrease and four showed an increase. The decres-es 
ranged from 9.9 per cent in the case of 1-family dwellings to 40.2 per 
cent in lodging houses. The increases in estimated expenditure in 
this group ranged from one-tenth of 1 per cent for multifamily 
dwellings with stores combined to 64.7 per cent for hotels. 

In the nonresidential group all classes of buildings showed « 
decrease in number except amusement buildings, office buildings, and 
schools and libraries, office buildings showing the largest increase 
with a gain of 6.4 per cent over 1927. The decreases ranged froin 
six-tenths of 1 per cent for stables and barns to 28.3 per cent in the 
case of public buildings. 

In amounts expended factory buildings, office buildings, and 
miscellaneous buildings showed an increase in 1928 as compared 
with 1927. All other nonresidential buildings showed a decrease in 


expenditures ranging from 1.7 per cent for service stations to 38.1 per 
cent for public buildings. 


A 


Per Capita Expenditure for Buildings 


TasLe 5 shows the total and the per capita expenditures for new 
buildings, new housekeeping dwellings, repairs and additions, and {or 
all kinds of buildings in each of the 310 cities for which reports were 
received for the calendar year 1928; the total number of families 
provided for and the ratio of families provided for to each 10,000 of 
population in these 310 cities; and the total expenditure for all 
classes of buildings in 302 cities in 1927. 

In the 310 cities which reported for 1928 there was an expenditure 
of $3 ,423 ,584 461 for building operations of all kinds. Of this amouni', 
$3 098,940,040 was for new buildings and $324 ,644,421 for repairs 0 
old buildings. Of the amount spent for new buildings, $1,762 ,452,315 
was for housekeeping dwellings. The expenditure for all buildings 
for the 302 cities which reported for 1927 was $3,593 7839405. 

The per capita expenditure for the cities from which reports wer: 
received for 1928 was $76.18 for all building operations, divided :- 
follows: $68.96 for new buildings and $7.22 for repairs; $39.22 «/ 
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the smount expended for new buildings was for housekeeping dwell- 
ings. The population of these 310 cities, as estimated by the Bureau 
of the Census for July 1, 1928, was 44,940,049. 

The five leading cities in per capita expenditure were White Plains, 
N. Y., $440.15; Yonkers, N. Y., $293.64; Evanston, Ill., $276.85; 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., $260.74; and New Rochelle, N. Y., $230.19. 
All of these cities are suburban cities, four being suburbs of New 
York and one of Chicago. In all of these cities residential buildings 
accounted for the large per capita expenditure. 

Following is a list of the five leading cities in total expenditure 
for the years 1920 to 1928, inclusive. It will be noted that the cities 
of New York, Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles, and Philadelphia make 
up this list each year except for 1920 and 1921 when Cleveland was 
included and Philadelphia slumped below the leading five. 





1920 1924—Continued 
New Ydlliseen<e«.as..- $277, 695, 337 | Los Angeles__________- $150, 147, 516 
Chica@@ssiatbnnwokcue 84, 602, 650 | Philadelphia__________-_ 141, 402, 655 
Detroiticiitimades«0SCS,. 77, 737, 215 
Clevelaiiitiatetes: ose cos. 64, 198, 600 1925 
Los Angeles._------.-- 60, 023, 600 New York 1,020,604,713 
1921 SEE ATM 373, 803, 571 
I a 180, 132, 528 
New Y@iitieceks.~ace 442, 285, 248 | Philadelphia_________- 171, 034, 280 
Chicnaita titi sani ocuils 133, 027,910 | Los Angeles__________- 152, 646, 436 
Clevelatiiihansidieciseeo 86, 680, 023 
Los Angeles___....---.- 82, 761, 386 1926 
Detroit.-------------- 58, 086, 053 | New York.....------- 1,039,670,572 
1922 I ea ORT 376, 808, 480 
as sn ocean my 183, 721, 443 
New Yo@ieaiseski... 45 645, 176, 481 | Philadelphia_________- 140, 093, 075 
ChicagQaeda eben ns 229, 853, 125 | Los Angeles__________- 123, 006, 215 
Los Angeles_......-.-- 121, 206, 787 
Philadelphia. .._..._-- 114, 190, 525 1927 
Detrotticgauweess=.4~. 93, 614, 593. New York 880. 333. 455 
1923 Re ee a 365, 065, 042 
RRR Sa 145, 555, 647 
New York....-- i ial 789, 265, 335 | Los Angeles__________- 123, 027, 139 
Chica@iemne. ou. oa 334, 164, 404 | Philadelphia_________-_ 117, 590, 650 
Los Angeles__..._.._-- 200, 133, 181 
Detrol€.icouiee casas. 129, 719, 831 1928 
Philadelphia it ib hi dian om dig we Sid Oe 128, 227, 405 New York 916 671 855 
1924 eR, RE 323, 509, 048 
Nias sco she make 129, 260, 285 
New W@iedsiinwse. ou 836, 043, 604 | Philadelphia________-_- 112, 225, 865 
Chicag@s aiiipasa san ou 308, 911, 159 } Los Angeles______.___- 101, 678, 768 
Detrolbins piiicweaws seu 160, 547, 723 


During 1928 accommodations were provided in the new dwellings 
for which permits were issued for 399,657 families, or at the rate of 
88.9 families to each 10,000 of population in these 310 cities. 

Following is a list of the five leading builders of homes for each 
year since 1921. This list shows the number of families provided 
with homes in new buildings, for each 10,000 of the city’s population. 


Four of the five for 1928 are contiguous to the great metropolitan 
center of New York City. 
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1921 1925 
Beng Beeels.. 4. . css aee ORE; DF Mlomd ®.... is cascade nisecy..- 1, 342.9 
500 DRE: . . 222-2540 a ea ere ee 392 9 
EDEL, Tae ee eon HT Oe ol a ke a ewe 379, 3 
TL Comite «. ow oacaninr acura Sen tf eee. ee 374.6 
i ea ee ae ee 191.3 | Los Angeles ?__________..__- 331.0 
1922 1926 
Sete Benth sisi ci cli 1,081. 0 | St. Petersburg._______-._--- 700, 3 
Re IN ii cca arin ot 441.6 | Mount Vernon_______-____-_ 644.7 
Lakewood_...........----.- De BE, fin nn kk ow sa gemen- 298. 6 
ee rl perseting py. atts wee: y » beat a 367, 2 
East Cleveland___________-_- Bet, OF Bem wees 25S Let 339. 5 
1923 1927 
Ta OOO. ooo. cea es 1, @Gies |b ietiaetemiuicsc wis 4 dsr. - 740. 5 
SEE “Sa 419.5 
Re SPE Se ee 611.1 | Mount Vernon_-__-_...__---- 414.8 
ie a CE © Rs bh SEES onc dane 349. 0 
es oo ceca 381. 5 | East Orange--_-___._...-_-- 338. 1 
1924 1928 
I Re ee te cin eS LES Sear eee 347. 6 
0 ee Soave. | eee Vermee..... 8 oa 299. | 
Bebe eee. nn ccccs 448.3 | White Plains.___........... 298. 3 
0 SE eA 378: 0 | Long Beach.---..-._.-..-.-- 297. 4 
po ee Seer e | Sevweeti ct ois 295. 4 





1 The ratio of families provided for in Miami in 1924 was based on the population as estimated by the 
Census Bureau forthat year. In the light of the actual census taken pe tate enumeration in 1925, it would 
seem that the estimate for 1924 was below the actual population for that year, hence the ratio here shown 
for 1924 is probably higher than the actual population in that year would warrant. 

2? Population not estimated in 1924 or 1925; 1923 estimate used. 
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TABLE 5.—TOTAL AND PER CAPITA EXPENDITURES FOR NEW BUILDINGS AND 
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Total expenditures 





























Expenditure 
for ni 
housekee) ing 
dwell 
onl 
192s 
$12, | 12 
1,4 29 
7, 460, 204 
3, | 1) 
930, 090 
se Fy 
1,7 0) 
A) 
9, 1xG 
‘i 
14 
1, z 
12, 660, 000 
i ) 
7 0) 
229. 20) 
96S, 500 
1, 486, 841 
666, 000 
674. 000 
4, 107, 551 
1, 421, 000 
1, 264, 42] 
7, 130, 335 
3, 370, 000 
601, 000 
26, 867, 550 
1, 945, 000 
732, 950 
5, 065, 100 
10, 750, 950 
17. 100 
258, 300 
li, WU 
3, 581, 300 
1, 164, 950 
2, 180, 850 
6S, 440 
92, 000 
160, 300 
860, 000 
4, 432, 020 
1, 862, 875 
573, 000 
1, 000, 000 
174, 749, 000 
368, 300 
4 437. 600 
21, 628, 235 
357, 235 
16, 247, 100 
2. 539. 650 
340, 440 
1, 108, 000 
700, 724 
11, 533, 300 
261, 400 
953, 200 
2, 775, 4) 
284, 010 
3, 187, 924 
599, ON 
635, ¢ 4) 
2, 703, 488 


: Expenditure 
' : eee for repairs 
City and State buildings and addi- 
“ tions, 
1928 1928 1928 1927 

Di Si $17, 837, 500 $1, 647, 596 $19, 485, 096 $20, 196, 088 
BI SE os oo ine once 1, 994, 724 136, 672 2, 131, 396 1, 536, 930 
Se We ey a 12, 508, 715 2, 389, 810 14, 893, 525 16, 188, 743 
Aemeowe, PS... <6 coscncce 5, 484, 715 450, 325 5, 935, 040 6, 588, 169 
pO RST SE EF 2, 898, 276 462, 631 3, 360, 907 3, 041, 304 
Amsterdam, N. Y__.......__. 677, 675 6, 000 683, 675 607, 520 

| oes, 816, 115 228, 340 1, 044, 455 (4) 
p< a 2, 169, 014 283, 819 2, 452, 833 2, 213, 382 
Y&R 2, 832, 362 262, 748 3, 095, 110 5, 987, 153 
Ashtabula, Ohio__...._.______ 395, 093 118, 779 513, 872 496, 780 
pS aria 25, 119, 931 2, 274, 848 27, 394, 779 11, 860, 907 
Atlantic City, N. J___._..___. 5, 786, 810 1, 624, 032 7, 410, 842 5, 822, 864 
Se 356, 870 158, 726 515, 596 843, 194 
a ae 1, 165, 846 385, 098 1, 550, 944 1, 459, 090 
fe a ae 2, 650, 700 299, 772 2, 950, 472 2, 791, 528 
Baltimore, Md__.._......____ 26, 478, 200 7, 467, 150 33, 945, 350 28, 437, 790 
Se 469, 260 156, 350 625, 610 851, 355 
Battle Creek, Mich...________ 2, 686, 505 134, 807 2, 871, 312 4, 751, 866 
ea 1, 490, 201 354, 695 1, 844, 896 775, 209 
eet 1, 807, 300 188, 065 1, 995, 365 1, 949, 950 

SN 3, 615, 913 710, 856 4, 326, 769 () 

LG, li ele TR 1, 014, 881 6, 740 1, 021, 621 (3) 
Bellingham, Wash__.__.______ 1, 608, 105 264, 213 1, 872, 318 1, 787, 110 
Berkeley, Calif.-..........___ 5, 517, 950 558, 676 6, 076, 626 6, 683, 068 
Bethlehem, Pa.........______ 3, 479, 390 363, 616 3, 843, 006 2, 476, 621 
Binghamton, N. ¥Y._._______- 2, 762, 317 694, 076 3, 456, 393 4, 290, 909 
Birmingham, Ala__...________ 12, 820, 664 1, 403, 913 14, 224, 577 21, 786, 696 
Bloomfield, N. J...........__- 3, 932, 100 608, 500 4, 540, 600 6, 880, 077 
Bloomington, Di_.._._________ 1, 319, 300 63, 500 1, 382, 800 924, 200 
Se TERE 47, 961, 432 7, 737, 125 55, 698, 557 60, 987, 468 
Bridgeport, Conn___..________ 3, 070, 524 456, 098 3, 526, 622 5, 186, 712 
Brockton, Mass____._________ 1, 448, 908 276, 950 1, 725, 858 1, 433, 359 
Brookline, Mass________..____ 5, 738, 345 553, 077 6, 291, 422 5, 902, 440 
—S +, cage 23, 279, 259 1, 122, 724 24, 401, 983 33, 073, 453 
Burlington, Iowa_____________ 402, 871 40, 900 443, 771 721, 140 

areas: 302, 740 86, 096 388, 836 () 
A ee 215, 050 151, 390 366, 440 68, 249 
Cambridge, Mass___......___- 7, 146, 113 937, 610 8, 083, 723 9, 557, 469 
Se, 8p See: 6, 762, 090 665, 965 7, 428, 055 5, 330, 327 
Contam, Wetec ck FS 3, 083, 147 579, 171 3, 662, 318 4, 156, 020 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa__.______- 1, 856, 631 581, 599 2, 438, 230 2, 602, 622 
Central Falls, R. I__......_._. 230, 345 73, 000 303, 345 798, 730 
Charleston, 8. C_._........__- 383, 228 177, 407 560, 635 586, 099 
Charleston, W. Va___..______- 2, 613, 790 259, 390 2, 873, 180 2, 038, 709 
I no 7, 048, 994 409, 270 7, 458, 264 5, 554, 884 
occ » Sea 3, 978, 069 725, 417 4, 703, 486 4, 874, 201 
Chelsea, Mass_............._. 898, 540 265, 175 1, 163, 715 866, 060 
2 ee eee 1, 537, 867 208, 675 1, 746, 542 2, 396, 265 
Ce 315, 208, 908 8, 300, 140 323, 509, 048 365, 065, 042 
Chicopee, Mass__.___......__- 1, 161, 265 114, 300 1, 275, 565 1, 117, 110 
| yg A I es 3, 560, 114 299, 966 3, 860, 080 4, 635, 829 
Cincinnati, Ohio_____________ 30, 679, 990 4, 778, 740 35, 458, 730 30. 570, 299 
Clarksburg, W. Va____._____. 1, 075, 450 113, 935 1, 189, 385 1, 007, 635 
Cleveland, Ohio___.__.______- 47, 017, 150 9, 141, 375 56, 158, 525 45, 480, 550 
I I Mc i 3, 437, 510 104, 545 3, 542, 055 3, 388, 565 
Colorado Springs, Colo______- 614, 466 198, 029 812, 495 577, 398 
Columbia, 8. C_.............. 1, 347, 695 262, 080 1, 609, 775 1, 533, 375 
Columbus, Ga_..........-.... 984, 848 169, 154 1, 154, 002 1, 539, 749 
Columbus, Ohio__.......___.- 14, 857, 790 , 379, 460 16, 237, 250 23, 282, 600 
Council Bluffs, lowa________. 701, 450 108, 800 810, 250 930, 250 
RU: EE i 1, 299, 400 292, 350 1, 591, 750 1, 722, 310 
3 Saat 3, 607, 224 103, 025 3, 710, 249 2, 669, 634 
Cumberland, Md__._________. 924, 421 75, 127 999, 548 942, 465 
RL TAR clin sinnsinwisilaoranil’ 6, 360, 840 1, 728, 159 088, 999 9, 773, 523 
ae wi... 752, 159 163, 189 915, 348 1, 036, 791 
os ae gag scpsaviknielidsddbieaas’ 1, 060, 362 289, 1, 349, 741 2, 053, 351 
Red eine hes iatrie 9, 010, 900 1, 347, 478 10, 358, 378 10, 332, 026 

1 Not estimated by Census Burau. 2 Estimate as of July 1, 1926. 
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REPAIRS, AND FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR, IN 310 CITIES IN THE CALENDAR YEAR 1928 
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| F ers ovided| per capita expenditure, 1928 oe 
Estimated ture for 
City and State population, house- 
July 1, 1928 i Fornew| For re- Rank! keeping 
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Akron, Ohio 
Alameda, Calif 
Albany, N. Y 
Allentown, Pa 
Altoona, 
Amsterdam, N. Y 
Alton 

Anderson, Ind 
Ashe ville, N. Cc 
Ashtabula, Ohio 
Atlanta, Ga 
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Baltimore, Md 
Bangor, 

Battle Creek, Mich 
Bay City, Mich 
Bayonne, N. J 
Beaumont, Tex 
Belleville, Dl 
Bellingham, Wash 
Berkeley, Calif 
Bethlehem, Pa 
Binghamton, N. Y 
Birmingham, Ala 
Bloomfield, N. J 
Bloomington, Ni) 
Boston, 
Bridgeport, Conn 
Brockton, Mass 
Brookline, Mass__.......-.-- 
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Butte, Mont 
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Cambridge, Mass 
Camden, N. J 
Canton, Ohio 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Central Falls, R. I 
Charleston, 8. 
Charleston, W. 
Charlotte, N. C 
Chattanooga, Tenn 
Chelsea, iam 
Chester, Pa 
Chicago, Tl 
Chicopee, Mass 
Cicero, ml 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Clarksburg, W. Va 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Clifton, N. J 

Colorado Springs, Colo 
Columbia, 8. C 
Columbus, Ga 

Columb 

Council Bluffs, lowa 


On 
Cranston, R. 1. 


Cumberland, Md 


Dallas, Tex 

Danville, rh 

Davenport, Iowa_.....__-.- 
Dayton, Ohio 
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TABLE 5.—TOTAL AND PER CAPITA EXPENDITURES FOR NEW BUILDINGS AND Pr, 





























R 
| | _ 
Total expendi 
Expenditure | Expenditure | Speer | Rapeoditor 
‘ for new : | housekeej 
~ -~ ¥-- - e a) | 
City and State buildings, — | dwell ping 
1928 1928 1927 oe 
; EN Saaee $3, 906, 710 $262, 635 $4, 169, 345 $5, 790, 415 $1, 967, 509 
ee, 15, 113, 000 1, 657, 750 16, 770, 750 15, 754, 600 8, 249) 999 
Des Moines, Iowa.........-.- 4, 154, 173 355, 807 4, 509, 980 2, 876, 131 1, 675, 398 
Detroit, Mich. ..............- 117, 458,340 | 11,801,945 | 129,260,285 | 145, 555, 647 66, 448. 106 
Dubuque, lowa--.-.-..........- 764, 425 | 112, 961 877, 386 1, 288, 207 269, 500 
pI RR EH Ae... 2, 283, 368 1, 006, 036 3, 289, 404 4, 431, 435 947, 650 
pe, ere 9, 672, 888 232, 950 9, 905, 838 2, 587, 754 1, 582, 935 
East Chicago, Ind___....._... 3, 126, 499 355, 405 3, 481, 904 4, 304, 366 950, 850 
East Cleveland, Ohio__...__.- 1, 678, 961 110, 291 1, 789, 252 1, 220, 620 186, 000 
pee AE, — aa 426, 339 306, 669 733, 008 1, 299, 670 202. 495 
East Orange, N. J__.....-.-.- 7, 266, 012 366, 373 7, 632, 385 12, 313, 092 4, 631, 150 
East Providence, R. I-_-..._-.- 2, 972, 117 117, 984 3, 090, 101 2, 389, 700 1, 478, 025 
SE ae |) 2, 490, 326 216, 608 2, 706, 934 5, 562, 971 1, 843, 880 
ES ea AEE TE aS 2, 013, 075 356, 571 2, 369, 646 1, 891, 883 1, 055, 570 
meetin, IN. J... 2... 25... 5, 473, 100 30, 500 5, 503, 600 10, 922, 877 3, 451, 000 
DS ere 832, 616 231, 273 1, 063, 889 2, 660, 566 590, 261 
SN Sue wali ek caer 1, 668, 121 237, 596 1, 905, 717 1, 311, 783 631, 100 
MIA TIN, bincitsemcn meee 1, 836, 814 307, 411 2, 144, 225 1, 792, 561 900, 426 
SE eR as 3, 846, 534 917, 154 4, 763, 688 5, 393, 056 2, 104, 500 
8 ae 12, 306, 175 872, 13, 178, 225 15, 917, 225 7, 714, 000 
Evansville, Ind_.............- 4, 780, 090 330, 724 5, 110, 814 3, 415, 998 1, 488, 250 
Eeverecs, Bae <....-.......-- 1, 521, 858 238, 901 1, 760, 759 2, 097, 830 977, 600 
ee 677, 590 509, 000 1, 186, 590 (3) 262, 300 
Fall River, Mass_...........- 2, 546, 384 289, 260 2, 835, 644 1, 840, 768 469, 020 
Fitchburg, Mass.........._..- 570, 115 252, 235 822, 350 637, 975 110, 500 
I er 13, 112, 152 1, 310, 577 14, 422, 729 22, 087, 451 8, 495, 144 
Fond du Lac, Wis...........- 493, 631 85, 499 579, 130 1, 000, 179 203, 000 
Fort Smith, Ark_...........-- 1, 004, 184 604, 518 1, 608, 702 (3) 184, 488 
Fort Wayne, Ind__._....._.-- 4, 284, 436 726, 688 5, O11, 124 6, 002, 498 2, 128, 815 
Port Waynes, 168............. 10, 083, 937 1, 459, 850 11, 543, 787 28, 483, 764 6, 402, 445 
Wath; COR. } <n ikiekn ci ciinn 1, 205, 652 455, 913 1, 661, 565 2, 690, 578 480, 645 
Gonvertte. "Tes st cean 2, 308, 562 368, 246 2, 676, 808 2, 974, 415 1, 146, 686 
PS a a 5, 240, 875 800, 275 6, 041, 150 15, 016, 529 3, 701, 575 
Grand Rapids, Mich. ___.___- 6, 435, 245 1, 751, 510 8, 186, 755 12, 319, 420 3, 584, 100 
Great Falls, Mont_._......__- 2, 525, 652 133, 830 2, 659, 482 1, 163, 119 789, 830 
a ge 1, 831, 861 160, 000 1, 991, 861 2, 508, 898 834, 180 
Greensboro, N. C_........---- 4, 520, 144 528, 151 5, 048, 295 4, 837, 830 2, 030, 865 
Ceeweee, @, OO s.  ncncéunea 1, 197, 452 242, 691 1, 440, 143 1, 111, 182 729, 547 
Greenwich, Conn-_.._....._.<- 5, 736, 745 867, 635 6, 604, 380 5, 700, 062 4, 559, 300 
Hagerstown, Md_-__......___- 462, 200 215, 034 677, 234 1, 558, 205 300, 510 
Hamilton, Ohio_..........._-- 1, 920, 934 142, 099 2, 063, 033 1, 782, 749 1, 538, 487 
Hammond, Ind_-.........._... 6, 057, 980 469, 300 6, 527, 280 6, 431, 200 2, 759, 700 
Hamtramck, Mich...-.--.--.- 1, 056, 930 288, 045 1, 344, 975 1, 545, 815 404. 200 
Harrisburg, Pa_......_.-.__-- 4, 713, 635 881, 140 5, 504, 775 3, 569, 365 1, 214, 500 
pe ees 9, 394, 186 1, 884, 257 11, 278, 443 17, 529, 941 4, 650, 269 
Haverhill, Mass._......--.--- 444, 190 109, 875 554, 065 909, 625 271, 400 
pi, “eg A ee EA 1, 011, 988 183, 022 1, 195, 010 2, 072, 504 343, 264 
Highland Park, Mich_--_.___- 1, 675, 167 928, 110 2, 603, 277 2, 654, 960 364, 500 
pe SEAS: 320, 790 244, 173 564, 963 1, 519, 599 70, 500 
Holyoke, Mass-__...........-.- 913, 700 347, 400 1, 261, 100 2, 044, 200 492, 800 
} RS 34, 598, 940 710, 563 35, 309, 503 27, 326, 475 17, 806, 385 
Huntington, W. Va._.-_...-- 929, 600 52, 000 981, 600 1, 547, 150 467, 900 
Hutchinson, Kans__......_.-- 1, 067, 390 201, 722 1, 269, 112 (3) 467, 270 
Indianapolis, Ind_. ........-.- 19, 354, 573 2, 612, 813 21, 967, 386 23, 682, 316 10, 224, 100 
Irvington, me REE SBS, 6, 556, 253 83, 6, 639, 204 12, 960, 227 5, 021, 800 
Jackson, Mich................ 1, 550, 690 546, 396 2, 097, 086 2, 575, 644 1, 107, 450 
Jacksonville, Fla__...........- 6, 818, 590 841, 569 7, 660, 159 12, 768, 386 5, 263, 115 
Jamestown, N. Y_.......-.... 1, 554, 990 291, 880 1, 846, 870 2, 745, 835 855, 000 
pl ct _ Reese 12, 943, 194 933, 050 13, 876, 244 13, 851, 780 7, 649, 000 
PS eg EB CR EE Baas 961, 341 133, 753 1, 095, 094 1, 386, 183 345, 150 
pe Ee SO Ee 2, 773, 828 307, 792 3, 081, 620 2, 793, 700 1, 412, 900 
ee | 93" 393 172, 346 1, 403, 739 1, 355, 533 501, 200 
1 Not estimated by Census Bureau. 2 Estimate as of July 1, 1926. 3 Data not collected. 
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REPAIRS, AND FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR, ETC., IN THE CALENDAR YEAR 1928—Con. 
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4 State census Jan. 1, 1925. Estimate as of July 1, 1925. 
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Total expenditures 


























: Expenditure 
ae for repairs 
City and State buildings = addi- 
ions, 
1928 1928 1928 1927 
Ooeltiend, Oalif........5...is.: $17, 824, 002 $1, 713, 163 $19, 537, 165 $20, 518, 417 
SEL ee 9, 074, 251 216, 244 9, 290, 495 9, 080, 676 
3 eae 1, 202, 325 145, 900 1, 348, 225 1, 498, 260 
Oklahoma City, Okla_-_-__---- 12, 267, 630 1, 254, 368 13, 521, 998 12, 682, 293 
Okmulgee, Okla_..........--- 227, 615 25, 350 252, 965 262, 150 
0 Se 8, 422, 073 628, 337 9, 050, 410 4, 567, 218 
CM 8 SSE SS 2, 708, 090 398, 409 3, 106, 499 5, 581, 523 
Oshkosh, Wis........-.-._--_- 686, 924 165, 922 852, 846 L, 494, 076 
oo ER See 328, 450 65, 325 393, 775 579, 900 
NS Re OTE ne 527, 590 81, 015 608, 605 356, 000 
Pasadena, Calif.............-- 5, 056, 253 893, 5, 949, 553 8, 965, 720 
MIM. on ne eek 2, 573, 057 488, 461 3, 061, 518 5, 603, 448 
SG. i a ee 6, 214, 664 1, 142, 027 7, 356, 691 6, 369, 917 
(ke 5 ee 2, 430, 159 392, 430 2, 822, 589 3, 586, 765 
LS 3, 411, 295 539, 965 3, 951, 260 3, 409, 575 
Perth Amboy, N. J--.-......-- 910, 022 457, 337 1, 367, 359 1, 671, 872 
Petersburg, Va_.....-......-- 416, 767 151, 861 568, 628 279, 466 
Philadelphia, Pa_.........--- 100, 023, 155 12, 202, 710 112, 225, 865 117, 590, 650 
SN, SO 5, 604, 161 372, 501 5, 976, 662 5, 645, 124 
Pisueren, Fe. .s........i.-. 35, 223, 329 4, 150, 203 39, 373, 532 37, 111, 332 
Pittsfield, Mass. --...-......-- 1, 657, 915 155, 215 1, 813, 130 1, 650, 690 
a Sa aa a 3, 058, 148 406, 623 3, 464, 771 5, 046, 011 
Pontiac, Mich................ 12, 637, 246 477, 980 13, 115, 226 17, 558, 296 
Port Arthur, Tex....-......-- 1, 646, 320 234, 916 1, 881, 236 1, 731, 380 
Port Huron, Mich_..-_......- 429, 450 31, 725 461, 175 839, 065 
ame mete 2a Ss, cas 2, 218, 792 520, 2, 738, 886 2, 326, 783 
Portiand, Oreg............... 18, 407, 440 2, 868, 530 21, 275, 970 28, 973, 455 
Portsmouth, Ohio-___..___.--- 1, 145, 200 101, 885 1, 247, 085 1, 585, 007 
Portsmouth, Va-_-__....-...-.- 534, 945 153, 586 688, 531 463, 385 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y ...-.----- 1, 460, 119 204, 701 1, 664, 820 1, 147, 667 
Providence, R. I_---.-_..-_---. 13, 172, 494 2, 831, 025 16, 003, 519 23, 132, 819 
ig sibel ae 1, 170, 983 1, 466, 812 1, 625, 382 
TN a RE a oe 1, 096, 736 180, 221 1, 276, 957 1, 073, 321 
Quincy, Mass-...-............ 6, 505, 572 6, 870, 012 5, 231, 872 
Rp RR wee 4, 134, 138 283, 351 4, 417, 489 6, 391, 171 
SS SETS: 2, 809, 366 998, 954 3, 808, 320 4, 614, 067 
Revere, Mass_..............-.- 1, 118, 897 108, 245 1, 227, 142 1, 602, 120 
Richmond, Ind__-....__..---- 703, 017 237, 706 940, 723 1, 826, 139 
A SS a a ee ee 7, 579, 286 1, 265, 595 8, 844, 881 15, 216, 203 
EE ae ae 3, 108, 331 171, 092 3, 279, 423 2, 583, 996 
Rochester, N. Y_.....-------- 15, 683, 912 1, 936, 886 17, 620, 798 22, 589, 418 
SS eee ee 4, 281, 725 1, 454, 917 5, 736, 642 6, 553, 423 
Rock Island, Dll. ...........-- 503, 515 1, 079, 729 1, 583, 244 1, 999, 890 
Sacramento, Calif..........-- 4, 674, 424 849, 908 5, 524, 332 8, 814, 211 
Saginaw, Mich-.-.............- 3, 871, 672 477, 913 4, 349, 585 3, 610, 783 
St. Joseph, Mo..-...........- 1, 878, 643 125, 975 2, 004, 618 768, 898 
St. Louis, Mo. ............... 38, 215, 329 4, 613, 166 42, 828, 495 41, 417, 221 
St. Paul, Minn_.............. 7, 026, 558 1, 672, 955 8, 699, 513 10, 071, 216 
St. Petersburg, Fla__........- 1, 540, 000 306, 100 1, 846, 100 2, 907, 500 
Salem, Mass__-........- Siete 1, 323, 125 396, 560 1, 719, 685 2, 727, 080 
Salt Lake City, Utah___._.... 3, 930, 626 1, 346, 778 5, 277, 404 4, 855, 845 
San Antonio, Tex_____- stn iil 16, 732, 750 1, 567, 609 18, 300, 359 12, 190, 280 
San Diego, Calif.____- Rick 11, 310, 940 839, 198 12, 150, 138 13, 877, 153 
San Francisco, Calif.......... 33, 822, 280 3, 682, 158 37, 504, 438 46, 448, 676 
San Jose, Calif.......-.......- 2, 233, 010 308, 290 2, 541, 300 3, 554, 430 
Savannah, Ga_...._...-.-..-. 2, 010, 069 127, 065 2, 137, 134 2, 180, 050 
Schenectady, N. Y..--.----.-- 2, 962, 070 466, 410 3, 428, 480 4, 318, 270 
TRIN et SE 3, 597, 993 1, 034, 250 4, 632, 243 5, 707, 115 
Seattle, Wash_................ 30, 540, 015 266, 960 34, 806, 975 29, 070, 080 
Sheboygan, Wis_-_............ 1, 596, 165 512, 554 2, 108, 719 2, 171, 940 
Shreve EE Sa as 4, 039, 341 807, 084 4, 846, 425 3, 946, 370 
Sioux City, Iowa___........-. 1, 966, 060 204, 380 2, 170, 440 1, 867, 575 
i! ee ames |  ikae| Retie| | 2an 
South Bend, Ind-.-........_. 6, 032, 415 330, 770 6, 363, 185 4, 888, 660 
1 Not estimated by Census Bureau. 1 Estimate aso July 1, 1926. 
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Expenditure 
for new 
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dwellings 
only, 
1928 


ee 


$8, 107, 443 
5, 265, 455 
476, 300 

8, 709, 509 
45, 550 

2, 257, 950 
1, 306, 400 
539, 066 
204, 800 


202, 735 

3, 347, 929 
1, 766, 650 
2, 580, 513 
1, 923, 850 
2, 182, 500 
432, 082 
187, 650 
51, 432, 589 
2, 146, 922 
13, 270, 969 


X 

1, 117, 200 
2, 066, 779 
5, 801, 365 
457, 877 
190, 550 

1, 046, 350 
9, 907, 285 
615, 350 
242, 055 
691, 550 
7, 190, 600 
911, 825 


re ~" 
529, 775 


3, 695, 600 


3, 109, 193 
1, 507, 650 
942, 545 
598, 342 
3, 625, 166 
1, 369, 582 
7, 960, 709 
2, 721, 500 
453, 500 


3, 302, 972 
1, 469, 116 
374, 200 
19, 228, 980 
4, 529, 238 
828, 100 
707, 000 

2, 297, 410 
8, 661, 556 
7, 247, 101 
19, 944, 664 
1, 301, 010 
1, 429, 665 
1, 669, 500 
1, 632, 495 


1, 037, 400 
2, 039, 914 
1, 058, 750 
858, 920 
861, 300 
2, 951, 350 
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REPAIRS, AND FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR, ETC., IN THE CALENDAR YEAR 1928—Con. 
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Familie i : i 
4 tina Per capita expenditure, 1928 |Per capita 


Estimated expendi- 





City and State population, a = 

July 1, 1928 Ratio |Fornew) For re- Rank] keeping 
per build- | pairs and of | dwellings 

10,000 ings | additions only, 1928 
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TaBLe 5.—TOTAL AND PER CAPITA EXPENDITURES FOR NEW BUILDINGS an 
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} ( R 
; encndiints Total expenditures Expenditure 
Expenditure : for ne 
City and State a < vead pod addi- house: ceping 
y buildings, tiem, dwellings © 
1928 1928 1928 1927 

Spokane, Wash.__.____._.___- $4, 879, 063 $857, 715 $5). 736, 778 $3, 656, 500 $2, 244 ps 
Springfield, Il wee ew ene ween wens 3, 319, 125 420, 3; 739, 153 3, 770, 303 129, 0 
Springfield, Mass_____......_. 4, 956, 324 1, 020, 475 5, 976, 799 8, 905, 819 76, 050 
Springfield, Mo____........_.. 1, 366, 035 249, 620 1, 615, 655 @) ° 677. 1% 
Springfield, Ohio____________. 1, 407, 564 149, 203 1, 556, 767 1, 693, 927 987’ 559 
Stamford, Conn_______.______ 4, 002, 610 1, 185, 668 5, 195, 278 6, 042, 716 244° 559 
Steubenville, Ohio___________. 1, 151, 595 41, 815 1, 193, 410 1, 856, 435 708. 000 
Stockton, Calif......._...._._. 1, 411, 142 363, 724 1, 774, 866 2, 803, 347 809, 210 
on _ ee 1, 665, 705 186, 447 1, 852, 152 1, 277, 019 51, 850 
at 3 sao 11, 861, 603 1, 358, 826 13, 220, 429 21, 990, 371 8. 000, 200 
Tacoma, Wash........._______ 4, 026, 470 633, 945 4, 660, 415 4, 764, 728 46, 000 
, SRR 3, 042, 030 575, 024 3, 617, 054 6, 145, 201 120, 260 
Taunton, Mass_______...__._. 768, 247 114, 250 882, 497 1, 055, 999 15, 300 
Terre Haute, Ind_____...____- 605, 195 368, 292 973, 487 1, 212, 771 36, 050 
Toledo, Ohio____..._.....-.--. 14, 463, 296 2, 882, 899 17, 346, 195 15, 513, 710 6, 658, 125 
I oe 1, 832, 950 158, 564 1, 991, 514 2, 222, 196 1, 187, 550 
I a. sh, acter aenchneme eure 3, 314, 867 791, 054 4, 105, 921 4, 539, 632 1, 172, 100 
, © |, SRS ig 1, 061, 600 262, 064 1, 323, 664 3, 206, 057 786, 750 
pF a a 2, 726, 395 168, 996 2, 895, 391 2, 322, 550 1, 102, 972 
, RRP RT. 12, 697, 207 713, 844 13, 411, 051 14, 791, 854 7, 613, 800 
Union City, N. J............- 749, 085 371, 671 1, 120, 756 3, 409, 526 26, 300 
GR SL pete: 3, 475, 465 441, 505 3, 916, 970 3, 381, 105 2, 140, 100 
Wes Se i 372, 488 69, 359 441, 847 492, 898 82, 950 
Wi Tha 1, 997, 020 294, 319 2, 291, 339 1, 573, 641 51, 008 
Waltham, Mass_...........-. 2, 285, 970 191, 085 2, 477, 055 2, 217, 925 1, 744, 300 
Warren, Ohio._..__--_--__- 1, 667, 940 143, 680 1, 811, 620 1, 425, 474 1, 084, 830 
Washington, D. O_____._.._-- 50, 284, 426 3, 690, 553 53, 974, 979 39, 263, 477 29, 601, 350 
Waterbury, Conn________-_--- 2, 944, 450 543, 850 3, 488, 300 5, 015, 638 1, 963, 500 
Waterloo, Iowa___........-.-- 2, 460, 584 261, 610 2, 722, 194 1, 151, 981 848, 700 
Watertown, Mass__._._..___- 2, 729, 425 670 2, 824, 095 4, 281, 230 2, 246, 800 
, | > see 931, 030 221, 419 1, 152, 449 756, 204 278, 800 
West New York, N.J_._-_--- 1, 272, 875 355, 510 1, 628, 385 1, 685, 293 577, 000 
pO, ee 1, 331, 806 635, 682 1, 967, 488 3, 014, 131 641, 280 
White Plains, N. Y__._...--- 12, 093, 064 539, 142 12, 632, 206 10, 125, 792 6, 365, 600 
Wichita, Kans__.._......_._- 7, 323, 978 650, 243 7, 974, 221 5, 848, 942 3, 976, 615 
Wichita Falls, Tex____.._.__- 1, 315, 400 596, 012 1, 911, 412 4, 050, 687 900, 788 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa____..._..__- 3, 233, 464 662, 881 3, 896, 345 4, 934, 339 €53, 540 
Wilkinsburg, Pa_________.___- 1, 810, 556 105, 005 1, 915, 561 1, 932, 390 1, 009, 095 
Williamsport, Pa___......---- 1, 733, 765 347, 175 2, 080, 940 2, 732, 695 730, 090 
Wilmington, Del___.._._.___- 4, 447, 657 1, 129, 452 5, 577, 109 6, 805, 900 2, 307, 463 
Wilmington, N. C____..---.-- 592, 500 156, 000 748, 500 552, 125 222, 000 
Winston-Salem, N. C____.---- 8, 001, 722 529, 306 8, 531, 028 6, 539, 187 3, 597, 360 
Woonsocket, R. I___...-.---- 464, 470 454, 073 918, 543 1, 360, 179 271, 300 
Worcester, Mass_...........-- 5, 772, 236 1, 488, 084 7, 260, 320 8, 814, 669 2, 509, 535 
We, Be i os ok 34, 373, 299 35, 618, 824 32, 585, 888 29, 553, 210 
ee ae i SS 1, 347, 932 717, 117 2, 065, 049 1, 588, 854 575, 300 
Youngstown, Ohio-_-_-_-....--- 8, 108, 260 529, 415 8, 637, 675 9, 007, 160 5, 043, 985 

Zanesville, Ohio__.........._. 475, 276 72, 788 548, 064 1, 021, 100 

ee ee 3, 098, 940,040 | 324, 644, 421 | 3, 423, 584, 461 | 3, 503,839,405 | 1,762, 4°. 





1 Not estimated by Census Bureau. 
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OR REPAIRS, AND FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR, ETC., IN THE CALENDAR YEAR 1928—Con. 
- ranrees Doeeiee Per capita expenditure, 1928 prod co 
Estimated ture for 

ing City and State po tion, house- ' 

S y 1, 1928 Ratio |Fornew! For re- Rank} keeping 
Number per build- | pairsand| Total of | dwellings 
10,000 ings | additions city | only, 1928 
(25 spokane, Wash......------.- $109, 100 574 52.6 | $44.72 $7.86 | $52.58 | 119 $20. 57 
900 springfield, Iil__.------------ 67, 200 352 52.4 | 49.39 6.25 | 55.64] 106 28. 72 
050 Springfield, Mass_....-..--. 149, 800 647 43.2 | 33.09 6.81 | 39.90 | 167 18. 5 

5 Springfield, Mo.--.-.-.-...- 51, 700 305 59.0 | 26.42 4.83 | 31.25] 211 13. 
550 Springfield, Ohio_....-..--.- 73, 000 315 43.2 | 19.28 2.04 | 21.33] 247 13. 3 
550 Stamford, Cn ccense 43, 800 331 75. 6 91. 54 27.07 | 118. 61 23 51. 

00 Steubenville, Ohio. --_--_--- 4 32, 600 191 58.6 | 35.33 1.28 | 36.61 | 185 21. 72 
210 Stockton, Calif coest REA: : Bl, 000 226 44.3 | 27.67 7.13} 34.80] 193 15. 87 
Sil ior, WiS.sceeeee ese ecee| CO | RD Lunn. 5] oe ne eee - cdc ceee 
0 Sereoush, Mee charsss 196, 300 | 1, 561 78.3 | 50.52|  6.82| 66.33 | 75 | 40.14 
100 Tacoma, Wash.........----- 110, 500 822 74.4 | 36.44 5.74] 42.18] 156 23. 04 
260 Tampa, Pied =-seneos 113, 400 647 57.1 | 26.83 5.07 | 31.90} 207 14. 29 
300 Taunton, Mass._---..--.--.- 40, 600 60 14.8] 18.92 2.81] 21.74 | 245 5. 30 
10 Terre Haute, Ind_........._- 73, 500 113 15.4] 8.23 5.01 | 13.24] 278 4. 57 
25 Toledo, Ohio.....-.--------- 313,200} 1, 698 54.2 | 46.18 9.20] 55.38 | 108 21. 26 
50 Topeka, Kams....--.-------- 62, 800 304 48.4 | 29.19 2.52] 31.71] 209 18. 91 
00 Trenton, N. Jcsessao-------- 139, 000 223 16.0 | 23.85 5.69 | 29.54 | 217 8.43 
50 Troy, NW. Wo ctebesecceeess-- 72, 300 157 21.7| 14.68 3.62 | 18.31 | 259 10. 88 
172 Ppestn, Ait cekeienece 2 27, 500 336 122.2 | 99.14 6.15 | 105.29} 31 40. 11 
00 Telen, Otiiisdiiincenmntdecee 170,500 | 2, 187 128.3 | 74.47 4.19| 78.66 | 52 44. 66 
0 Union City, > Focnnnece-cue | 64,400 84 13.0] 11.63 5.77 | 17.40 | 263 5.07 
00 Ution, N. Waiiiiieiiaesesces.. | 104, 200 342 32.8 | 33.35 4.24 | 37.59 | 179 20. 54 
0) Vallejo, CGR cane () RRR) TERIAL er ee SNES SEVERE BAP ns a 
x3 Waco, TeX.coun-2----------- 600 177 38.0| 42.85 6.32 | 49.17] 135 13. 54 
0 Waltham, Mass........---_- 37, 100 362 97.6 | 61. 62 5.15 | 66.77 | 74 47. 02 
30 Warren, Ohio_..._-.--.----- 2 36, 100 306 84.8 | 46.20 3.98 | 50.18| 132 30. 05 
~ Washington, D. __ aaa Ste r 5 000 | 4, 305 78.0 | 91.09 6.69 | 97.78 | 37 53. 63 
Water EES ESC Rae, | OTP SS SE SE Hoar Meals SARE Called BP eens fet! 
00 Waterloo, 4 a a a 37, 100 270 72.8 | 66.32 7.05 | 73.37| 58 22. 88 
00 Watertown, Mass.......--- 4 26, 400 454 172.0 | 103. 39 3.59 | 106.97 | 28 85. 11 
) Watertown, N. Y..._-.--.-- 33, 700 53 15.7 | 27.68 6.57 | 34.20] 198 8. 27 
" West New York, 8 ee a nS 000 170 41.5 | 31.05 8.67 | 39.72 | 170 14. 07 
Whetie,: Sete hae oe ID Boltediae whe he catesetebaee on anniek bepitiernrtinnne oolnnnddac cece 
0 [i White P ' 3 & S—nnntae 2 28, 700 856 298. 3 | 421. 36 18.79 | 440. 15 i 221. 80 
15 Wichita Kans, «6 Syn AOR %, 300} 1, 207 121.6 | 73.76 6.55 | 80.30| 51 40. 05 
85 ichita AE PP ee ae ee 6 SPE FE Se Gere i See ees Reece: 
40 Wilkes-Barre, Pa._---..-_-- 91, 900 174 18.9 | 35.18 7.21 | 42.40 | 155 8. 20 

05 Wilkinsburg, Pa...---.----- 2 28, 000 90 32.1 | 64.66 3.75 | 6841] 70 36. 04 

d) Williams ek 44, 000 169 38.4 | 39.40 7.89 | 47.29} 140 16. 59 ; 

3 Wilmington, Del_...___.._- 128) 500 365 28.4 | 34.61 879 | 43.40| 150 17. 96 :4 

"0 Wilmin a 39, 100 64 16.4 | 15.15 3.99 | 19.14] 256 5. 68 % 

0 Winstow- Salem, —— 80, 000 965 | 120.6 | 100.02 6.62 | 106.64 | 29 44. 97 ‘i 

0 Woonsocket, R. I_...-_---_- 53, 400 79 14.8) 870 8.50! 17.20| 264 5. 08 4 

35 = Worcester, Mass.........._. 197, 600 474 24.0 | 29.21 7.53 | 36.74 | 184 12.70 a 

0 Yonkers, Hi.....c..c2-..- | - 421,300 | 4,216 347. 6 | 283. 37 10. 27 | 293. 64 2 243. 64 bP 

0 York, Pie tie cia 5 cus | 49, 900 144 28.9 | 27.01 14.37] 41.38 | 158 11. 53 Ee 

35 = Youngstown, Ohio.__.__.._- 174, 200 929 53.3 | 46. 55 3.04} 49.58 |) 134 28. 95 ; Fs 

| ie 

| Zanesville, Ohio..._....____- 2 30, 600 138 45.1 | 15.53 2.38 | 17.91 | 262 12. 18 :# 

Sk ie eee | 44,940, 049 | 399, 657 88.9 | 68.96 7.22 | 76.18 |...... 39, 22 tf 

; 

* Data not collected. , § 

4 
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Membership and Sales of Consumers’ Cocperative Societies 


HE March, 1929, issue of Cooperation, periodical of the Coopers. 

tive League of the United States of America, contains a tabula. 
tion showing for 23 of the larger consumers’ cooperative societies (20 
retail associations and 3 wholesales) the sales, membership, and net 
gain for the years 1927 and 1928. These data are reproduced in the 
table below. As the table shows, all of the societies had sales of more 
than $100,000 during the year 1928, seven had sales of more than 
$500,000, and three had sales of a million dollars or more. 


MEMBERSHIP AND BUSINESS OF CONSUMERS’ COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES, 1927 anp 
1928 


























= Income | Net gain 
State and society _ 
1927 | 1928 1927 1928 1927 192% 
California: 
Fort Bragg Cooperative Mercantile Co., Fort 
owns canes ss duopmpcipiyenthca Sieuniieianees damnum onal 290 | 290 | $150,454 | $175,252 ($15, 568 | $9, 33 
Tlinois: 
Cooperative Trading Co., Waukegan__........_-.- 1, 240 |1, 350 579, 618 679, 198 | 24,136 | 24, 170 
Massachusetts: 
United Cooperative Society, Maynard-__.....---- 755 | 686 338, 488 350, 000 | 12, 589 | 13, 395 
United Cooperative Society, Fitchburg---._.---- 600 | 600 332, 746 $19, 322 | 10,949 | 10,425 
United Cooperative Society, Norwood_-.-...-...- 200 | 205 113, 741 110,182 | 1,371 | 1,632 
Michigan: 
Soo Cooperative Mercantile Association, Sault 

I in oie. beeen as ici nhiarteieieditebinehp-agtin «bites 580 | 585 602, 847 645, 862 | 39,886 | 37,01l 
Rock Cooperative Co., Rock...................-- | 374 | 305] 144,864{| 178,503 | 12,272 16,175 
Farmers’ Cooperative Trading Co., Hancock----_- 772 | 772 136, 091 145,121 | 3,544 6, 685 

Minnesota: 
Franklin Cooperative Creamery Association, 

ES vine ad iaiths ah a a xe atneiiabeliauidierp ane cinta 4, 769 |4, 632 | 3,341,740 | 3,410,397 | 67,499 95, 521 
Cloquet Cooperative Society, Cloquet___.......-.. 1, 117 |1, 275 516, 278 545, 152 | 16,980 | 17,88 
Work People’s Trading Co., Virginia_._.........- 861 | 961 316, 877 373, 477 | 11, 226 | 11,875 

Nebraska: 
Farmers’ Union State Exchange, Omaha (whole- 
(RE GS laa I ea leg alin a Re SS a aA (1) (6,300 | 1,618, 288 | 1,775,849 | 49,096 37,930 
New York: 
Consumers’ Cooperative Services, New York-__--~/|2, 838 |3, 152 530, 156 611, 044 | 34,611 34, 056 
Cooperative Trading Association, Brooklyn__.--- 1,968 |2,114 428, 121 451, 070 | 11,730 | 1,733 
United Workers Cooperative Association,? New ~ 

Witte hers cistern nod-knocinciudasictnaaseaisauheek ae 1,800 | (4) 202, 298 413, 806 | 11,396 9,785 

Cooperative Bakeries of Brooklyn & Eastern 


ee i FR oo os cintiin tne idincn de 1, 100 }1, 100 394, 793 371,312 | 4,837 1, 815 
Russian Workers’ Cooperative Stores, Brooklyn_| 120; 138 149, 784 185,191 | 3,300 | 2,313 
Amalgamated Cooperative Service Corporation, 


Ohi PE Pi viirakisinncis Cesnchiindswthnanumemeslene 133 | 150 (*) 152, 747 (8) 3, 722 

0: 
North Star Cooperative Store Co., Fairport Har- 
TE ithsiiannhinnininn stake mithnnkeuenssacuieainbhdatiih @) | @ 449,361 | 459,514 | 17,284 | 14, 242 




















New Cooperative Co., Dillonvale._............-- 410 | 350 372, 199 218, 756 | 11,216 1,40 
Washington: ee 
Grange Warehouse Co., Kent..............-.-.- 250 | 250 196, 163 223,200 | 5,947 | 3, 2% 
wr — Cooperative Wholesale, Seattle___._.....- 417) 415 105, 881 109,862 | 1,786) 1,321 
nsin: 
Cooperative Central Exchange, Superior. .......- 451 | (1) | 1,255,676 | 1,517,813 | 18, 335 () 
| 
1 No data. In eperesion only a short time in 1927 
2 Store department only. 4A ted societies. 
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COOPERATION 161 
Development of the Credit-Union Movement in 1928 


HE year 1928 was marked by a remarkable development in the 
"| ca movement. ‘This is to-day perhaps the most rapidly 
increasing branch of the cooperative movement in the United States. 
Much of this growth, however, is due to the activities of the Credit 
Union National Extension Bureau, the National Service Relations 
. Council of the Post Office Department, and the encouragement of 
some of the larger labor unions, such as the Brotherhood of Railway 
ra- Clerks. 


la- The 1928 issues of The Bridge (Boston) list 368 credit unions as 
(20 having been established during that year. These are located, by 
net States, as follows: 
the Number | Number 
ore Minti Fee Se Oe KOU Ue 41 | New Hampshire_______________- 3 
on ArQMMMRFPIS hls. 2k. Se BOL cL Du gf a ee agnp eeecer ess Cree 7 
Colles, 6d di a dd oa nition ad's BRO ROEE «dn ln nqennwuncsncatad 14 
District of Columbia__.......--- 1 | North Carolina.__..._..._.._--- 23 
Gent ditinbencncanntiodo enn =< RRM RR G2 a I eta Sec 2 
ND Pie aeiite tenn neces den ce OO tT Ceres a ee 1 
Indie. svgibsin dnect ie uic Der apes, ek ose cei wc 3 
= low Gaile cub. Jhb eee ass 17 | Rhode Island___._........-..._- 3 
? Kentetticnsddenp onaekivwomseae Od | PI bh ncn atackcaekibiere 8 
Lous Dhlew ddneoiebaneiénae Miia ai 2) ine taccinansebigtbeien tp of 3 
_ MGRRGatE alaktitet ot modoouwmtes> oe WR te Soe oe NB 17 
2 Massachusetts_................. 35 | West Virginia._.............--- 4 
bi Micieee (hb oa ieee 201 HURON 55655 <n si ipso ns 7 
Mi iiaiddttn dgiicinos ic wedeu 31 — 
Mi als Sida ciccccesouds 24 PE ridiitit: aninn-+ enannin 368 
330 in heh i tiniddienincoducus 4 





A report (Bul. No. 9) of the director of service relations in the 

425 Post Office Department states that from October 1, 1927, to Decem- 

- ber 31, 1928, the number of credit unions among employees in the 

Postal Service increased from 83 to 190, a gain of 107. During the 

same period the membership rose from 16,257 to 25,397, the assets 

- from $1,001,535 to $1,770,952, and the loans granted from $3,183,890 . 
: to $6,329,736. u 
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Convention of Workers’ Education Bureau, 1929 


HE sixth national convention of the Workers’ Education Buea, 
was held in Washington, D. C., April 5-7, 1929. 

The opening session was addressed by William Green, president 
of the American Federation of Labor. e expressed the belief that a 
trade-unionist ‘‘is a stronger force for good if he is an educated 
trade-unionist.”’ While it is desired that ideals be reached at once. 
human experience has shown that there is ‘‘no short cut to the 
millenium.”’ 

He referred to some ‘‘who would have us follow some other policy 
than that adopted by the American Federation of Labor in con- 
ventions assembled. Many of them are honest in their judgment, 
sincere in their protestations, and earnest in their enthusiastic en- 
deavors to persuade the American Federation of Labor to follow some 
other course; but * * * we are not to be diverted from our 
fixed purpose to raise and advance, through practical, tried means 
and methods, the economic, social, and industrial interests of the 
workers of our great country.” 

Further on Mr. Green said: 

‘We are engaged in preserving our movement, not in tearing it 
down. We are not blind. We are endeavoring to understand the 
trend of the times, and while we concede to every institution ihe 
right to follow such academic policies as it may outline, we reserve to 
ourselves the right to withhold support, financially or otherwise, to 
an institution that would ridicule our philosophy, ignore it, and con- 
demn its leaders, and thus undermine the confidence that.the rank 
and file should have in those who lead them. 

“Now, regarding education, I repeat again, if I may, that we are 
deeply interested in workers’ education, and we do not want to 
restrict the workers in their examination of facts, but we want to 
carry to them every opportunity to equip themselves with the power 
of knowledge so they may succeed.” 

In closing his remarks Mr. Green expressed his sincere sympatliy 
with the work of the convention and in the purposes and policies of 
the Workers’ Education Bureau, pledging his support to that agency 
as follows: 


So far as I am able to help it, it will be helped. So far as I am able to raise 1) 
voice in its behalf it will be raised. And on the other hand let no man deceive 
himself that when foes attack us, let them be professing friends or open [:s 
coming in the light of day or the darkness of night, whether in sheep or wol!’s 
clothing, the voice of the American Federation of Labor will be raised and we 
will strike back whenever we need to do so. 


In the indement of Mr. James H. Maurer, the president of tlic 
Workers’ Education Bureau since its establishment in 1921, who 
spoke after Mr. Green, the function of workers’ education is (0 
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“jp free the dogmas and illusions which clutter up the social sciences 
‘n order to present to the workers an understanding of social life 
that will make possible an analytical survey of existing institutions. ”’ 
He held that for the last two years the workers’ education movement 
has been losing ground. He attributed this in part to what he re- 
garded as @& denial by the American Federation of Labor that the 
fundamental purpose of such education was intelligent guidance to 
“a new social order.” ? 

Referring to the exclusion of Brookwood Labor College from 
continued affiliation with the Workers’ Education Bureau Mr. 
Maurer asserted : 

If the workers’ education movement, in convention assembled, will condone 
the suppression of one of its most successful and influential enterprises and not 
make effeetive protest to the labor movement, it may just as well fold up its 


tents and go home. There wouldn’t be enough spirit left in the movement to 
keep it going for another year. ! 


Report of the Executive Committee 


ON THE AFTERNOON of April 5 the report of the bureau’s executive 
committee was submitted. This report briefly records the progress 
of the American worker’s education movement since the last biennial 
convention in 1927 and summarizes some of the problems faced by the 
movement during that period. According to this official document 
such record shows greater success ‘‘in the closer linking of the workers’ 
education movement with the needs of wage earners.”’ 

Among the subjects discussed in the section on activities of the 
bureau are educational advice, field and district representatives, 
research, publications, cooperation of the public library, cooperative 
book service, registry of teachers and research work, and workers’ 
loan library. 

A topical summary is given below of that part of the report which 
deals with the general development of workers’ education in the 
United States. 

State federations of labor—In 1927-28 there was less activity 
among State federations of labor in behalf of workers’ education, due 
in part to the severe unemployment conditions in certain localities. 

Of the States which in 1927 had educational directors, California, Colorado, 
Wyoming, and Pennsylvania remain. In the States of Colorado and Wyoming, 
however, the project for a joint director for both States suffered an interruption 
for a period of time with the result that the work which was being carried on 
has suffered. In the States of New Jersey, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and 
Oregon, and the South, there have been provisions for local educational directors 


who are devoting part or all of their time to this activity whose respective work 
has been, in many ways, notable in character. 


The State federations of labor of California, Oklahoma, and Wis- 
consin, the committee thinks, deserve special mention for their recent 
outstanding efforts in the cause of workers’ education, special indorse- 
ment being given by the 1928 convention of the American Federation 
of Labor to the successful cooperative educational activities of the 
University of California and the federation of labor of that State. 


The record of the past five years is a record of gratifying achievement. There 
has not been the slightest effort on the part of the university to exercise control 





1 New York Times, New York, Apr. 6, 1929, p. 16. 
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over the classes which have been started. There has been a full measure of 
cooperation on the part of the labor movement and the State in support of tho 
plan. Paul Scharrenberg, secretary of the State federation, has authorized the 
statement that he is “‘fully satisfied with California plan, whereby we coojcrate 
with the State university in labor education.’’ The only criticism that has heen 
raised has been the inability to arouse a larger number of workers in the State to 


the use of the facilities which have thus been provided. 


Educational committees.—An increase is reported in the number of 
educational committees of central labor unions, of which there are 
now 270 as compared to 260 in 1927. 

Labor forums.—Open labor forums have been held in the period 
under review by the Baltimore Labor College, the Denver [aho, 
College, the New Haven Trades Council, and the Detroit Federation 
of Labor. A forum is to be established in Durham, N.C. In Ohio 
an ambitious plan for the development of forums has been formulated 
under the direction of the educational advisor of the federation of 
labor of that State. 

Week-end conferences.—Since its 1927 convention the bureau has 
record of the holding of 32 week-end labor conferences in various 
parts of the country, seven of these being called specifically for the 
discussion of unemployment while several others dealt with this 
problem in connection with some other important subject—for exam- 
ple, the 5-day week, the injunction, and social insurance. 

Among other subjects taken up at these week-end conferences were: 
Old-age pensions, youth and the labor movement, new wage policy 
of the American Federation of Labor, poverty, workers’ education, 
labor organization, the menace of the unorganized, the remedy for the 
textile industry, the newer relationships between capital and labor, 
trade-union psychology, and ‘‘ Do savings cause depression?” 

Labor institutes.—In the summer of 1927 there were three institutes 
at Brookwood College, one for the United Textile Workers, one for 
the women’s auxiliaries to trade-unions, and a third to discuss the 
economics of the building industry. 

A week’s (evening) institute for the discussion of labor problems 
was arranged for by the educational director of the Wyoming Federa- 
tion of Labor and held at Rock Spring. 

In the summer of 1928 two additional labor institutes were carried 
on under the auspices of the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the International 
Association of Machinists, one being conducted at Katonah, N. Y., 
and the other at Atlanta, Ga. 

Labor chautauquas.—The labor chautauqua was first tried out in 
Pennsylvania coal-mining communities. In the summer of 127 
Mr. Paul W. Fuller directed two labor chautauquas, one in Passaic 
and the other in Paterson, N. J., the results of which are declared 
“sufficiently encouraging’’ to include such gatherings among the 
methods of stimulating the interest of wage earners in labor problems. 

Workers’ colleges and study classes —The executive committee still 
holds to its conviction of two years ago that the important nucleus 
of the whole movement continues to the local nonresident study 
class or workers’ college. The committee confesses, however, that 
‘it is impossible for anyone to state accurately how many study classes 
are in session in any one year.”’ 


_ The total aggregate number of groups of study classes about the country 
in all educational groups, however, will probably not. be considerably under our 
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estimate of two years ago. In round numbers this might represent between 
9.000 and 35,000 students at the present time distributed in study groups in 
classes in at least 40 States of the Union. Some new States have also been added 
to the list. If the study class itself be taken as a unit instead of the labor college 
which is a collection of study classes, the number of classes would probably total 
approximately 250 at the present time. 

Summer schools.—In addition to the labor institutes and week-end 
conferences conducted during the summers of 1927 and 1928, the 
following workers’ schools were also carried on: 

Summer School for Women Workers in Industry, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Barnard Summer School for Women Workers, New York. 

Colorado Workers Summer School, Denver, Colo. 

Summer School for Women Workers in Industry (Middle Western), Madison, 
Wis. 

Southern Summer School for Women Workers, Sweet Briar, Va., 1927, and 
Burnsville, N. C., 1928. 

The League Summer School (for wage earners), Miller’s Point, N. Y. 

Caspar Labor Institute, Caspar, Wyo. 


In 1928, under the auspices of the Southern Summer School, at 
Burnsville, N. C., the first interstate labor conference was held. 

Resident labor colleges.—Brief accounts are given by the executive 

committee concerning Brookwood Labor College, Katonah, N. Y., 
and Commonwealth College, Mena, Ark., and in a separate section 
of the report the committee gives its version of the recent controversy 
between the American Federation of Labor and the Brookwood 
Labor College. (This dispute was referred to in the account of the 
1928 convention of the American Federation of Labor, in the Labor 
Review, January, 1929, p. 106.) 
' Women’s auxiliaries.—The three institutes held under the auspices 
of the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the International Association of Machinists 
have already been referred to. The educational activities of this 
body of women have aroused the interest of other auxiliaries to the 
possibility of their undertaking a somewhat similar program. It is 
estimated that there are about 100,000 wives, sisters, and daughters in 
trade-union auxiliaries. 

In Springfield, Mass., there is the Women’s Economic Council 
which is an auxiliary educational body composed of the wives and 
families of trade-unionists. Lectures and social and recreational 
features are included in their educational program. In the beginning 
the Central Labor Union made a small grant to carry on the council’s 
activities, but this outside assistance is no longer necessary as the 
auxiliary has now become sufficiently self-supporting to finance its 
own work. 

Problems of American Workers’ Education 


Curriculum.—The committee stressed the importance of the cur- 
riculum in workers’ education and referred to the recent results of 
the research of Edward C. Lindeman which are embodied in a 
pamphlet entitled ‘‘What Workers Study.”” The following analysis 
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of 1,277 workers’ education courses in the United States {; 


; ; ; Lames m 
1920-1927, inclusive, are taken from this publication: 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF WORKERS’ EDUCATION COURSES ON SPECI? |: 
SUBJECTS, 1920-1927 . 


























Subject of course — | a | Subject of course soy vd 
i free 

Language and expression ---._....._- 383 30.0 || Science and mathematics___._...._- 37 3.0 
EAE 2 EE 215 D0 i Re RO te 20 is 
a TE ie AE aT Fn Adena Ot 141 11.0 || Women’s interests. _.............__. 19 1: 
Labor and trade-unionism-__-__..._- 136 10.6 |} Geography. --........-......-....- ll 1.0 
nS EE TES 8 | 67 D8 RATER RE 6 ‘5 
Politics, government law ---____._--- 60 | 0 i PING ho dal ccccdeensesesds 70 
History (other than labor and eco- —_——e 

NSS. Sie isk Aa 54 | 4.2) Rs Miclignn ctw couheb ocdind 1, 277 0.0 
py RS aes oe Seer 40 | 3.0 | 





Other problems.—Included in the workers’ education problems in 
the United States were the relation of labor colleges to the labor 
movement, teaching methods and teacher training, textbooks and 
pamphlets, mass education and the radio, health education, dramatic 
art, and the financing of the workers’ education movement. 


Interest of Washington (D.C.) Public Library in Workers’ Education 


Dr. Grorce Bowerman, director of the Washington Public 
Library, in his address at the second session of the convention, 
pes ag the great interest of that institution in labor schools and 
colleges and voiced his regret that the local workers’ school had been 
abandoned and that there was no such school at the Capital at the 
present time. 

Field reports were made from Passaic and Paterson, the New 
England area, California, the Southern Summer School, and on 
week-end conferences. 


Amendments to the Constitution 


AFTER STRONG protests from representatives of certain labor 
colleges the constitution of the Workers’ Education Bureau was 
amended to provide that the majority of the members of the bureaus 
executive committee be elected by duly accredited delegates at larve, 
instead of being selected or elected by certain groups such as the 
workers’ study classes and trade-union colleges. 

Israel Mufson, of the Philadelphia Labor College, had contended 
that the adoption of this amendment would mean the control of the 
Workers’ Education Bureau by the international unions. A. |. 
Muste held that the amendment proposed in the majority report «{ 
the committee on constitution was seemingly democratic but in 
reality would create an autocracy unless the right of the smallr 
groups to select members of the executive committee was definite!y 
safeguarded. Matthew Woll had already explained that the recom- 
mended changes in the constitution would not exclude competent 
representatives of study classes and labor colleges from the executi\¢ 
committee of the Workers’ Education Committee, and pledge 
his support to such delegates in their efforts to secure membersh!)) 
on the committee if they were capable. 
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According to James H. Maurer, the presiding officer of the session, 
the proposed amendments would cause irremediable injury to. the 
workers’ education movement, and if the changes were made he 
ED would refuse to preside at future sessions. : 


= Election of Officers 


Tuomas Burke, secretary-treasurer of the United Association of 
| Plumbers and Steam Fitters, was elected president of the educatio 
5 bureau, and Spencer Miller, jr., was reelected secretary. | 


Dinner Session 


0 SPEAKERS on the program at the dinner session on April 6 were 
Dr. L. F. Jacks, principal of Manchester College, Oxford, England; 
Dr. Frank Mann, president of the American Council of Education; 

n f and Theodore G. Risley, Solicitor of the United States Department 

vr of Labor; former United States Representative Edward Keating 

d served as toastmaster. 
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Program of Queensland Trade-Union Congress 


| NDUSTRIAL and Labor Information (Geneva), in the issue of 
c January 7, 1929, quotes from a Queensland daily paper the 
L, following program of immediate demands adopted at its fifth annual 
d session by the Queensland Trade-Union Congress, meeting in Bris- 
n bane from October 5 to October 9, 1928: 


' 1. That the immediate objective of the industrial movement be the 44-hour 
week, 

V 2. That the immediate objective of the movement be a basic wage equal to 
n the cost of the Piddington Commission’s standard of living [£5 16s. a week] plus 
an amount equivalent to the average yearly increase in the productivity of the 
workers since that standard was fixed. 

3. The abolition of all piecework, task and bonus systems in all industries. 

4. The engagement of all labor through the unions based on the equalization 
system. 

5. The repeal of the State and Federal arbitration acts, and the simplification 
of all wage contracts by the method of direct negotiation between employers 


and employees. 
6. The immediate socialization and control of all banking and insurance 


’ businesses. : 
? 7. The socialization of medical services. 

The congress also passed resolutions indorsing the policy of the 
full basic wage for workers during periods of unemployment and 
illness ing special endeavors to organize foreign workers, and 
providi or a review of the whole industrial situation in the prin- 
cipal industries, with a view to reorganization of the trade-unions, 
forming amalgamations where possible. 
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Strikes and Lockouts in the United States in March, 1929 


| Bare regarding industrial disputes in the United States fo; 
March, 1929, with comparable data for preceding months are 
presented below. Disputes involving fewer than six workers and 
lasting less than one day have been omitted. 

The bureau is dependent upon trade journals, newspapers, and 
labor periodicals for notices of strikes. These reports are followed 
up by correspondence and when necessary by personal visits of repre- 
sentatives of the Conciliation Service or of this bureau. 

Table 1 is a summary table showing for each of the months— 
January, 1927, to March, 1929, inclusive—the number of disputes 
which began in those months, the number in effect at the end of each 
month, and the number of workers involved. It also shows, in the 
last column, the economic loss (in man-days) involved. The number 
of workdays lost is computed by multiplying the number of workers 
affected in each dispute by the length of the dispute measured in 
working days as normally worked by the industry or trade in question. 


TABLE 1.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNINGIN ANDIN EFFEC TAT END OF EACH 
MONTH, JANUARY, 1927, TO MARCH, 1929 



































. Number of workers in- 
Number of canine volved in disputes ne 
oO 
Month and year j ape 
Begin- | In effect | Begin- In effect du a 
ning in | at end ning in at end we i. 
month |ofmonth| month of month ~— 
1927 
ST is «kn atsvubingationsosennpgbatieaandstoeiars 37 18 5, 915 2, 287 58, 125 
ED ch CEA ONE RAE EE 65 45 9, 756 5, 717 115, 229 
BU iis ks oe ba ticskietueba 74 67 13, 142 8, 182 214, 283 
itharttne <cenamrucetdasho-aateablivat Mseecenencdiliinatn al 87 88 202, 406 199, 701 5, 265, 420 
Pie iacsin sess daw haben éhonmmes aettias «he taaaiiae 107 116 22, 245 200,702 | 5, 136, 006 
i Ghivhetrne winners aieno ibang nplieenen 80 8x 18, 957 196, 323 4, 863, 345 
Ts abs nhs 5b dtd sdk ose «cists 65 63 33, 994 199, 287 5, 308, 123 
NEE RR Me SE Ay TE ee 2 57 53 8, 150 198,444 | 4,999, 751 
Is ihe init dcamer< cq annus apices ak ee ena 57 58 12, 282 196, 829 4, 945, 702 
ET LEE SE REGS PON se Te EOE II 6 50 58 13, 024 82, 095 2, 724, 117 
tela br hcaeblinnnenoamacnapubiegeoareiel 51 5, 282 82, 607 2, 040, 140 
SOOUMNET FUG S.A es cube ets 28 54 4, 281 81, 229 2, 129, 153 
1928 
t 
CONN Beek 5k. SS ea 43 62 18, 263 81, 676 2, 135, 092 
I ETS I EE SENS PE 47 61 33, 602 104,883 | 2, 155, 559 
March SOLS AEM RESET edD begesewesdegtadilinwnaas 34 63 7, 145 78, 362 2, 343, 415 
mang bbb ahi} ithe. daknnthayehteedianes 62 7 143, 834 134, 382 4, 884, 430 
St nda dinning ameinatdwinmeiiseedliainat anni 72 74 15, 138 136, 094 3, 526, 608 
check oke sna dadhemede caves pehemaesacceek 40 64 20, 941 1234, 406 3, 580, 719 
iin oroncmintineitiviennnih jihbuttirenigesi 53 60 17, 232 134, 102 3, 365, 803 
Seo = nev ecnnnccnccanssypacreherssesnecces 57 59 8, 279 129,210 | 3, 577, 599 
EGE TE TERE eee 48 48 8, 041 63,650 | 2, 605, 713 
RES A See ip ts SEE EES 49 43 26, 615 41, 420 1, 304, 647 
SEER CEOS ES Se ee 43 39 37, 650 38, 553 1, 295, 134 
Pe ntin oe nchiiinenmscavtnnhatewncestteiiius 22 36 5, 346 36, 196 1, OO1, 414 
1929 
EE See ee + A ee eee 45 34 14, 727 39, 484 949, 692 
i cainnddiis ps nteeaelipienemnnmentinn 48 35 20, 066 40, 600 916, 527 
NL gt i ainign cones eetnccustechiiigihtort <i | 67 45 14, 093 42, 103 1, 088, 374 
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TABLE 2 gives by industry the number of strikes beginning in 
January, February, and March, 1929, and the number of workers 


directly involved. 


TABLE 2.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN JANUARY, FEBRUARY, AND 
MARCH, 1929 



































Number of disputes begin- | Number of workers involved 
ning in— in disputes beginning in— 
Industry ee 
January meena March | January | February}; March 

A a ee a ae oy, Sete Remsaererae = Ox ooo 
ee, ARR URE reg omc NiGe IRR GRE  aepiliiy. tee oey Bn. ante acl oe eel 141 
Dll A ie ob atdtnawnddcccn sissies 1 11 8 60 1, 422 1, 081 
Teamsters and chauffeurs___....._._._.._- RSI os: 5 Satter ie: 157 
9) en ERY ial cia ela 11 12 26 1, 032 6, 228 4, 080 
Furniture workers. --..................... 2 1 1 295 19 37 
i ns MN aOR peCmee 6, padesialaeen tne, Sp Sige a Bie SE ciussitbieceas diate maiieeene 32 
Hospital employees. .-..-.-...-..........- 5 ES ER 0 EYE | ERS See ae 
Hotel and restaurant employees___......._/......--.. OEE. Fee ag ada iat acetates: 70 
Lawmry as ose oo ee 1 _[ Mager ae 3, 000 WO Acncabindt~ 
| ge 5 ings + scence detinternnninddle « 1 i eee 25 gee al 
Ce at. a daniewaeneeion 1 4 1 22 457 44 
Di in i ose ns en ans 8 8 3 9, 325 9, 923 1,478 
Motion-picture operators, actors, and the- 

Slits 5 5550s cancktcsuneoks 4 2 1 73 25 94 
BRR SIS ae SR TESS > Ea ip ee Se ee 100 
Cn eo seiecpttabeneaemnsten a ieuiehainalietiasimnsiciansniste geet cea 240 
Rs og odd Mien sigh dinbasicbasintibidubbbape 7 SEES oe Ce eee 15 
Slaughtering and meat packing---__.__.__|_.....--_. RR ee, Sei ie er 
Telegraph and telephone employees_______|........._|/..-...-.-- Eb wcssbatutotescrcccsca 50 
DI al ieriinics bua ouiw wedepmmiin 14 5 10 855 1, 138 6, 403 
nn 1 fy a eae 250 71 

eR RPS. 45 | 48 67 | 14,727 | 20,066 14, 093 














Size and Duration of Industrial Disputes, by Industries 


TABLE 3 gives the number of industrial disputes beginning in 
March, 1929, classified by number of workers and by industries. 


TABLE 3.—NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN MARCH, 1929, CLAS- 
SIFIED BY NUMBER OF WORKERS AND BY INDUSTRIES 






































Number of disputes beginning in March, 1929, 
involving— 

Industry 6 and 20and | 100and | 500 and | 1,000and 

under under under under under 

20 100 500 1,000 5,000 

workers | workers | workers | workers | workers 

li RS EE SY ce I EE li Fecha alee 1 eS. | .&.. ees 
ec emcbame 1 5 1 1h i. deee. 
I ne eS go 1 ERT Cp Fw on 
0 (TS SRS eae eae 1 12 ii. see 1 
LE ESET ET RE SE BEE RRR SS EE 
a EE SESS SE IS Ad Re ee) SEERA SE: Ye gee eee SESE OE 
Hotel and restaurant workers__.._..................-)..---.---- ; I So SSE Sees oe 
COR RRR ee MER eres Cra t) mers Sb: 2%. 

Motion picture operators, actors, and theatrical 
Bt he on ai Sh IR AR SAE SES A ein scat Seema So Mae ea ee: Te A 
Po SS TT RT Seeeyene Saree re Eee oY ey 
i i th ra noemnn 1 S 1. ..\nteaiiiadibn enpiie wated 
we ooh ctadte acco fsa sl 1 ee a aa eee ei 
EEE DLA EE’NSSSSEE ETD SE TCG OG: TEES Hi pn eS eraueNen Te Re) THERES eee 
. Tex workers... CEE ¥ mt Cantidad tits,< die tenet 3 1 | 3 3 
WE Abii. <cxtnlnsng dd pbnnitdn odeidnhes 2 ie ee SE Carag Ae nee 
ee. Ta ELE ey CLEC Re eee eee eB! me 6 33 18 6 4 
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In Table 4 are shown the number of industrial disputes endin. j) 
March, 1929, by industries and classified duration. 


TABLE 4.—NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES ENDING IN MARCH, 1929, BY IN jus. 
TRIES AND BY CLASSIFIED DURATION 








Classified duration of strikes ending in March, 19° 




















Industry One-half Over one-| 1 month | 2 months |3 months | 5 months 
ment half and | and less | and less | and less | an‘! Jess 
or leas less than | than 2 than 3 than4 | than6 

1 month | months | months | months | months 

po Cn SS ae ae? ear ae at Se st Sietecssuscnuncs | epi hacen = 
Pistols and tile workers... .... 2... 2225-25202). 20 5 SE aR Ed ea 
a aN 6 3 4 CESS 3a lea 
Teamsters and chauffeurs____._._._______- og VPRO, ee ee 0) Zoey oS" Cte 
Olothing workers.......................... 15 s eee 2 Seite diaeeene 
Parmecure Wormers... sc OW) ha AES Die | rare. in a 
Glassworkers .___- We SRN pretest, oath wis 5 REESE Pea kre oN ys 2's Lae 
Hotel and restaurant workers____________- PES A Se) SSE oS SS 
SEES EES IE a I ng Sie _& ARSE ROR SE Sides sel prem e pe | 1 1 
Sc 2 aa Se Ck els Be teen | ~~ 
Motion-picture operators, actors, and 

gE eee tae a Sere gem RR a ee bod a eR 
Rubber workers......................_.... _) ear, TT Seer eat mee tia i 
Slaughtering and meat packing.........___|........__|.....--.-- feat eee: (Sr icae 
Telegraph and telephone employees______- SNE OR eta y PLS asl Bhi te Ve 
pL arg. ie ES RR SEE ES ig Oe A eS, ERIS Bei eel, 7 Sarin a 
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Principal Strikes and Lockouts Beginning in March, 1929 


Anthracite miners, Pennsylvania—The Glen Alden Coal Co., of 
Scranton, was affected by a strike of 803 employees, beginning March 
7, because of a disagreement involving the laying off of a motor 
runner. Work was resumed on March 9 with the understanding t hia‘ 
the case would be handled by the “board of conciliation and the 
umpire,” if the union committee insisted on its claim that “‘a motor- 
man from another section of the colliery should have been laid off 
instead of the one in the section where the work had decreased.’ 

Textile workers (rayon), Tennessee —Following a strike which began 
March 12, of 800 workers employed by the American Glanzstoff 
Corporation, Elizabethton, the president of the company on March |} 
ordered the plant closed indefinitely. This plant employs about 2,()()) 
workers of both sexes. At a conference with the president of the 
company, the committee representing the strikers asked for wave 
—— ranging, it is said, from 15 to 30 per cent above the existing 
scale. 

On March 18 several hundred strikers were picketing the strects 
and highways leading to both the American Glanzstoff plant and the 
adjoining ‘hae of the American Bemberg Corporation. The plant 
was closed, however, for several days because of the local unrest. 
Operations at this plant, which employs about 3,000 persons, were 
f resumed on March 28. 

The strike began as a protest against low wages, but developed into 
a fight for union recognition also. 

The strike at the Glanzstoff plant ended on March 22, short!y 
after noon, when an agreement between plant officials and worker’ 
committees was ratified at a mass meeting of strikers. The agre:- 
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ment provides that the wage scale for men employees at the Glanz- 
stoi! plant will be the same as that prevailing at the Bemberg plant 
prior to March 18, which is said to be an average increase of about 
90 per cent. Woman employees are to receive 18 cents an hour for 
the first three weeks, 20 cents for the next three weeks, and 22 cents 
thereafter until efficiency brings them to a 24-cent rate. This scale 
is also represented as an increase. 

Employees are to resume work under the open-shop plan, but there 
is to be no discrimination against members of the newly formed union. 

Shirt makers, New York.—A successful strike of approximately 1,000 
shirt makers in New York City is reported to have begun on March 
13 against some 47 shops, as a protest against the practice of the 
manufacturers in having goods made up “‘out of town” where labor 
was cheaper, alleging violation of contract. The strike ended by 
A rl 5. 

Textile workers, South Carolina.—A series of strikes by cotton- 
textile workers began during March in South Carolina against a new 
efficiency system, variously described as the Bedeaux system,' the 
stretched-out or stretch-out system, the classification or extended 
system, the minute system, etc. The more important of these 
strikes so far recorded are described below, according to location. 

Ware Shoals: The 1,200 employees of the Ware Shoals Manu- 
facturing Co. quit work on March 15 in protest against the ‘‘ Bedeaux”’ 
or ‘‘minute system.’”’ They returned to work on March 18 following 
the promulgation of a statement by the president of the company 
reading as follows: 


To the people of Ware Shoals: In the matter of our difference at this time, I 
am authorizing Mr. Cobb, Mr. Gary, Mr. Lollis, Mr. Clark, and Mr. Calles to 
advise you that our mill will open to-morrow morning. Any system adopted 
will be under their complete supervision, and the system adopted will be for the 
best interest of the company and our people, in fairness to all. Any necessary 
adjustments will be promptly made. 


The employees promptly accepted this statement as meaning a 
return to the old method of operation. 

Pelzer: Here 1,093 employees of the Pelzer Manufacturing Co. 
were on strike from March 23 to March 25 against the “classification 
or stretched-out system.’ The company agreed to return to the 
old method of operation and wages. 

Greenville: About 1,200 employees of the Brandon Mills began a 
strike on March 27 against the efficiency or ‘“‘stretch-out system,” 
which is described as a method for the extension of the employee’s 
duties to include more machines and more work, without a corre- 
sponding increase in earnings. In fact, the new system, according 
to press reports, sometimes resulted in a positive decrease in earnings. 

The employees of the Poinsett Mills to the number of about 400, 
also 125 employees of the Brandon duck mill, struck on the afternoon 
of March 29. 





'The Bedeaux system has been described as a plan which provides for a supervisory bonus above stand- 
ard, So that it, together with that for direct labor, equals a piece rate. In other words, any saving in earn- 
ings is divided between direct and indirect labor responsible for it in a ratio of 3to 1. Below standard the 
day is guaranteed. The basis is a point called Bedeaux or ‘‘B.’’ This is merely an amount of work 
assigned to one-sixtieth of an hour, or to the minute. Rate of pay is also reduced to a minute basis and a 
‘ask is always indicated as 60 B’s times hours t is claimed that this B unit permits measure- 


work 
‘ourth, or 25 per cent. 


per _ 

ment of ts and . It is said to be a system which provides a benus to 

the capervisory hea Of al department eye oe which is earned by te man or woman 

doin foe and for every point earned employee gets three-fourths and the boss one- 
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The foregoing mill units are controlled by the Brandon Cory rg. 
tion, which also controls the Woodruff Cotton Mills at Woodruff, s ¢ 
where, it is understood, the workers also struck, making the {qj 
number of employees of this corporation on strike, 2,400. These 
strikes are still in progress, as the management has declined to abv lish 
the so-called efficiency systems. The strike at Woodruff, howe ye; 
did not begin until the morning of April 1. ; 

Central: The Issaqueena Mill was affected by a brief strike in, oly. 
ing 500 employees. . The strike began March 29 as a protest against 
the so-called efficiency system. Work was resumed on March 39 
under the old method. 

The findings of a committee of the South Carolina House of lep- 
resentatives, according to press reports, were that ‘‘the whole trouble 
in the textile area where strikes have occurred has been brought 
about by putting more work on the employees than they can do. 
The arieenh system is not brought into play by the introduction 
of any improved type of machinery—the strike, we find, is in no 
sense a rebellion against improved textile machinery.”’ 

In the “‘stretch-out”’ system it is the employee who does the stretching. * * * 

To illustrate. In a card room in one mill five section men were employed at 
$23 per man per week. This force was cut to four men and the pay also cut 
to $17.25 per week per man. Still later this force was reduced to three and the 
pay was raised a little, to $20.23 per man per week. 


In a spinning room three men did the work at 20 cents an hour. The force 


was cut to two men and the pay was raised to 214% cents per hour. The work 
of one man was dispensed with. 


In one mill six sweepers were employed on the day shift. Two were laid off, 
and four did the work, but there was no increase in pay for the four. 


There were three sweepers in a spinning room, the pay being $1.90 each. The 
force was cut to two sweepers and the pay raised to $2.05. 

In one mill the man who had formerly operated 24 looms was given 114 to 
care for. When running 24 looms he received $18.91. When running 114 he 
received $23 per week. 

We could give other instances, showing what this “‘stretch-out”’ system means. 
This additional work, we find, without commensurate increase in pay, has brought 
about the protest which has taken the form of walkouts. 

The walkouts are the culmination of protests. They are the final weapons 
of defense which the workers have employed. 


Where the “stretch-out”’ systems have not been introduced, the 
committee is reported to have found harmony prevailing, with the 
most cordial relation between employer and employee. 

Textile (rayon) workers, Dis +-isandednae ing of a new method 
of twisting including a new piecework rate gave rise to a strike of 
650 female employees of the Industrial Rayon Corporation, Cleve- 
land, from March 26 to April 2. The workers accepted the proposed 
change in piece rates from 814 cents a pound for rayon handled to 
6 cents a pound, under a guaranty, it is said, from the company that 
their earnings would be as much for the ensuing two weeks as they 
had previously been under the old scale. ‘‘The machines are to be 
slowed down so that one girl can handle 93 spindles instead of 63 
as formerly. At the end of two weeks the company agreed to consult 
with the women as to whether the new plan is feasible.” 





Principal Strikes and Lockouts Continuing into March, 1929 


Textile workers, New Hampshire-—The suspension of operations of 
the Newmarket Manufacturing Co., Newmarket, is still on. Tie 
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company has announced the intention of reopening the plant on April 
15, and if a sufficient number of workers to operate the mill is not 
secured Within a reasonable time a large proportion of the mill 
machinery will be removed from Newmarket and the remainder will 
be either shut down or operated as shall seem advisable to the manag'e- 
1ent. 

. Supplement: So few employees reported for work after the reopening 
of the plant on April 15 that the company decided to close the mills 
for an indefinite period; notices to this effect were posted on April 21 
and the former employees have been notified to vacate the houses 
owned by the company. 

Shoe workers, Ohio.—No report has been received of the ending of 
the strike beginning February 15 against the United States Shoe Co 
Cincinnati, but is understood that by April 22 the company had 
filled the places of the strikers ‘‘as desired and required.” 





_— 


Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in March, 1929 
By Hues L. Kerwin, Director or CoNcILIATION 


HE Secretary of Labor, through the Conciliation Service, exer- 
cised his good offices in connection with 46 labor disputes during 
March, 1929. These disputes affected a known total of 30,750 em- 
ployees. The table following shows the name and location of the 
establishment or industry in which the dispute occurred, the nature 
of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or controversy not having 
reached the strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade concerned, 
the cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of settlement, 
the date of beginning and ending, and the number of workers directly 
and indirectly involved. 
On April 1, 1929, there were 35 strikes before the department for 
settlement and in addition 19 controversies which had not reached 
the strike stage. The total number of cases pending was 54. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 177 


Presidential Emergency Board for Dispute on: Texas & Pacific 
Railroad 


N March 29, 1929, the President of the United States issued a 
proclamation creating an emergency board to investigate a 
dispute between the Texas & Pacific Railroad and its conductors, 
trainmen, engineers, and firemen. ‘The membership of the board is 
as follows: James R. Garfield, Cleveland, Ohio; Chester H. Rowell, 
Berkeley, Calif.; Walter C. Clephane, Washington, D. C.; William 
Rogers Clay, Frankfort, Ky.; and F. H. Kreismann, St. Louis, Mo. - 
Of the seven cases presented to the board at the opening of the 
session, One was withdrawn by consent of both sides and two were 
settled during the hearing by agreement. 

The most important of the four remaining cases is the compensa- 
tion of employees who suffered financial loss by reason of being 
compelled to vacate homes owned by them in Longview and Marshall 
through the removal of the terminals to Mineola, Tex., and Shreve- 
port, La. In this case the board finds that “the loss should be 
borne equally by the carrier and the employees,” and recommends 
that the claims should be settled in conference or, in case of a dis- 
agreement, by arbitration. 

Pooling of cabooses in all freight service out of the new terminal 
at Mineola was opposed by the empioyees. The board finds that 
“the agreement as claimed by the employees is in force and that the 
pooling of cabooses, except in emergencies, should not be made other 
than by agreement between the parties.”’ 

In the assignment of passenger-engine crews to run through from 
Fort Worth to Texarkana, a distance of 249 miles, eliminating the 
break at Longview Junction, the board ‘“‘is convinced that the run 
is excessive and should be abolished.”’ 

Application of Texas & Pacific wage schedules and the interchange 
of seniority rights for men in the train service of the five branch 
lines owned by the company was requested by the employees. The 
board is of the opinion that all matters in dispute between the em- 
ployees on the subsidiary lines and the managers of those lines 
should be negotiated, using the existing rates and schedules and 
operating rules as a basis for any modification or changes that may 
be requested by the =, or their representatives or by the man- 
agers of the subsidiary lines. 

The board transmitted its report to the President April 20. Follow- 
ing the report of the board both parties are forbidden to change 


existing conditions, except by mutual agreement, for a further period 
of 30 days. 
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Strikes and Lockouts in Canada, 1928 
g ire statistical record given below of strikes and lockouts jy 
Canada from 1913 to 1929 is taken from the Canadian La}; 
Gazette for February, 1929 (p. 137). 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, 1913 TO 1928 























Number of disputes} Disputes in existence in the 7 
Year 
In exist- | Begin- Employers} Workers |. !i™ 
ence in ning in involved involved In wor ing 
the year | the year da 
ee OR MAE BE oe att da EE 113 106 1, 015 39,536 | 1, 287 678 
| ne aE Re COPIES Hho NE ars eae eee Meee Se 44 40 205 8, 678 430, 054 
PRR es Sele, Sot! Pe Ca eae cage ad 43 38 96 9, 140 106, 149 
OER Pet Es FER ee! ye Fe 75 74 271 21, 157 208, 277 
OT TS ee ie SS ET ae 148 141 714 48, 329 1, 134, 970 
Be RRR Lic i RA eS Set LES a Se 196 191 766 68, 489 763, 34] 
0 SSS ee ee eee Se ee ee ee Ss 298 290 1,913 138, 988 3, 942, 189 
SAE, snows dathdiic. cilesispseinceSneticanend ete iets eae 285 272 1, 273 52, 150 886), 754 
SS SCRE RGR Re harg BE ESR ie OT gt ET TES 145 138 $07 22, 930 956, 461 
SRS RS eae aire” Si Lage sriagt | Ot 85 70 569 41, 050 1, 975, 276 
a REE Bie ehhe E Bo28 91 77 419 32, 868 768, 494 
eee aimee I AR eee SS 73 63 415 32, 494 1, 770, 825 
EE a ales Py SRP 83 81 510 25, 796 1, 743, 996 
Te PET ee Me Ce TT aS 77 73 598 24, 142 296, 811 
ST EI Ae EEE REL ITA: 79 72 652 22, 683 165, 288 
Fl rs at he we tbe we Se ee gee 101 97 726 18, 239 238, 132 











In an analysis of the 1928 industrial disputes it is stated that most 
of the time loss in the year in question was due to 21 of these con- 
troversies, involving from 250 to 1,500 directly affected workers; tht 
is, to employees on strike or locked out. One controversy, while 
directly involving only 450 employees, indirectly affected nearly 6,000) 
as a result of the shutdown of the establishment. One dispute alone, 
that of the coal miners at Wayne, Alberta, caused a loss of 51,000 
days, or 21.4 per cent, of the entire time loss of the year. 

early 39 per cent of the disputes continued for less than 5 days and 
62 per cent for less than 15 days. ; 

In 1928 the highest percentages of time loss occurred in the follow- 
ing industries: Mining, 36.5 per cent; building, 32.7 per cent; clothing 
manufacture, 6.7 per cent; rubber manufacture, 6.4 per cent; and 
logging, 5.3 per cent. 

Of the 101 disputes in the year under review, 46 were mainly con- 
cerned with wage changes—28 with the purpose of securing increasvs 
and 10 in opposition to proposed reductions. In 9 of these 46 contro- 
versies the workers were successful and in 18 partially so, while 4 
cases were indefinite or unterminated. 

In 29 of the 101 disputes the results were favorable to the workers. 
In 30 other cases, however, the workers met with only partial success. 
while 7 cases were indefinite or unterminated. 
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Wages and Hours in the Motor-Vehicle Industry, 1928 


UMMARIES of a study in 1928 by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 

of wages and hours of labor in the motor-vehicle industry in the 
United States are presented in this article. Studies were also made 
in 1922 and 1925 and the details of the results were published in 
Bulletins 348 and 438. The details of the 1928 study will be available 
later in bulletin form. 


The 1928 data for the industry as a whole are for 153,962 wage” 
earners of 94 representative manufacturers of passenger cars, trucks,’ 


bodies or parts in 8 States in which the industry is of sufficient impor- 


tance in number of wage earners to warrant inclusion in the study.’ 


This number represents 37.4 per cent of the total number in the 


industry in 1925, according to the United States Census of Manu- | 


factures, and 39.6 per cent of the total in the 8 States. The data for 
1925 were for 99 representative establishments and 144,362 employees, 


and for 1922 were for 49 establishments and 56,309 employees. 


The average full-time hours per week for the employees in 1928 are 
49.4, as compared with 50.3 in 1925 and 50.1 in 1922. Average 
earnings were 75 cents per hour compared with 72.3 cents in 1925 and 
65.7 cents in 1922, and average full-time earnings per week were 
$37.05 in 1928, $36.37 in 1925, and $32.92 in 1922. 

The averages in Table 1 for 1925 and 1928 are for all of the males 
and of the females in each of the occupations in the industry and 
for a group of employees designated as ‘‘other employees.” 

Average full-time hours per week for male axle assemblers, as 
may be seen from the table, decreased from 50.3 in 1925 to 50.2 in 
1928, average earnings per hour increased from 72.9 cents in 1925 to 
75.5 cents in 1928, and average full-time earnings per week increased 
from $36.67 in 1925 to $37.90 per week in 1928. 

Average full-time hours per week for males in 1925 in the various 
occupations ranged from 48.4 for sewing-machine operators to 53.7 
for hardeners, and in 1928 from 42.4 for sewing-machine operators to 
54.5 for hardeners. Averages for females in 1925 ranged from 47.8 
for general painters to 51.8 for cloth and leather cutters, and in 1928 
from 48.9 for paint sprayers to 52.8 for cloth and leather cutters. 

_ Average earnings per hour for males in 1925 in the various occupa- 
tions ranged from 51.2 cents for apprentices to $1.037 for dingmen, 
and in 1928 from 57.2 cents for apprentices to $1.128 for dingmen. 
Averages for females in 1925 ranged from 36.1 cents for inspectors to 
57.3 cents for drill-press operators, and in 1928 from 39 cents for 
inspectors to 63.6 cents for lacquer rubbers. 

Average full-time earnings per week for males in 1925 in the various 
occupations ranged from $25.60 for apprentices to $52.47 for dingmen, 
and in 1928 from $27.80 for apprentices to $57.53 for dingmen. 
Averages for females in 1925 ranged from $17.91 for inspectors to 
528.54 for drill-press operators, and in 1928 from $19.77 for inspectors 
to $33.33 for lacquer rubbers. 
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TABLE 1.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS, 1925 AND 1928; BY OCCUPATIONS 















































Num- 
Average Average 
pores Number of full-time poem full-tinso 
‘ lish- wage earners ours per per hour earninys 
Occupation Sex ments wee per week 
1925/1928 1925 1928 | 1925 | 1928 | 1925 | 1928 | 1925 98 
} 
Apprentices ____........-.-+-- M. | 45 | 49 544 | 1,167 | 50.0 | 48.6 |$0. 512 ($0. 572 [$25.60 | 927. a9 
Assemblers, axle... -.......--- M. | 45} 48{ 1,922| 2,703 | 50.3] 50.2) .729| .755 | 36.67 37. y% 
ms Si..8 24 13 | 50.0} 50.3} .496} .451 | 24.80 29 4 
Assemblers, body frame - - ...-. M. | 49 | 47} 3,091 | 3,256 | 50.8] 50.4 739 | .799 | 37.54) 49.07 
F. i > 5 boat a al 12 ben os ap ames 49.8 ee cine . 419 oo —_—- 20), 87 
Assemblers, chassis. .........- M. | 54} 53] 2,902/| 4,593 | 49.9 | 49.0 694 | .758 | 34. 63 14 
F. | 3] 7 34 109 | 50.0] 49.8 | .520] .529 | 26.00) 2 
Assemblers, fimal_-_.........-. M. | 74 | 66} 7,400; 8,198 | 50.1) 50.1 731 | .774 | 36. 62 8 78 
F. | 18 | 22 318 575 | 49.8 | 49.3 507 | .507 | 25.25 00 
Assemblers, frame_........_-- M. | 47/| 45} 1,115! 1,125 | 50.0] 49.5 753 | .770 | 37.65 8.19 
Assemblers, motor__......._-- M. | 61 | 59] 4,851} 4,859 | 49.8] 50.1 747 | .762 | 37. 20 8. 18 
F. | 6| 9 48 81 | 50.0] 50.4| .489] .460 | 24.45 25 Js 
Automatic operators, lathe | M. | 65| 54| 2,622| 1,842 | 49.7 | 49.0 764 | .806 | 37.97 ), 49 
and screw machine. 
Bench hands, machine shop..| M. | 70 | 67 | 2,439 | 2,178 | 50.2/ 50.3) .716| .724| 35.94 36. 49 
F. | 8|.7 35 42 | 49.31 49.3) .568| .538 | 28.00 | 6. 59 
Dine fi iisl ti divl M. | 80| 79; 1,040 850 | 49.6 | 48.9 957 | .973 | 47.47 | 47.58 
Boring-mill operators. _...___- M. | 53 | 56 828 | 1,129 | 50.61) 47.3] +765 | .808 | 38 71 8. 29 
ie Rein i satel EB: M. | 35 | 43 323 358 | 49.8 | 49.6) ‘945 | 1.042 | 47. 06 1. 68 
Crane operators _.._........_- M. | 29 | 37 145 217 | 49.7 | 49.3 726 | .707 | 36.08 | 34. a% 
Cutters, cloth and leather_.._.| M. | 44 | 39 219 205 | 50.5 | 49.1 803 831 | 40.55 | 40,29 
F. | 5] 4 18 12 | 51.8 | 52.8 517 461 | 26.78 | 24 3 
Die setters, sheet metal______- M. | 19 | 22 274 224 | 49.9 | 47.4 797 | .849 | 39.77 | 40.2% 
I ee M. | 32} 36 209 235 | 50.6 | 51.0 | 1.037 | 1.128 | 52. 47 53 
Door hangers__________.____... M. | 32} 41 659 672 | 51.2 | 50.9 827 | .861 | 42.34 43.82 
Drill-press operators......_._. M. | 84/78) 8,688; 8,488 | 50.3 | 49.6 712 .734 | 35.81 36. 4] 
F. | 17) 15 99 164 | 49.8 | 50.5 573 | .466 | 28.54 23.53 
Forge-shop helpers__...._.._.. M. | 55/58 | 1,661] 1,833 | 51.0) 50.7 753 | .735 | 38.40 | 37.26 
Gear-cutter operators_______.. M. | 48| 50; 1,331) 1,121 | 50.6 | 49.5) .746| .760 | 37.75 37.62 
Grinding-machine operators..| M. | 69 | 70| 5,422) 5,419 | 50.1/| 488 765 | .792 | 38.33) 38.6 
F, 3; 4 9 8 | 49.9 | 50.3 471 | .457.| 23.50 22.99 
| RE Aaa EEE + M. | 54| 56 945 720:| 53.7 | 54.5| .725 |) .749 | 38.93 | 40.22 
Helpers............-.-...-----2 M. | 81 | 74| 3,019 | 4,085 | 50.9/ 481) .603| .621 | 30.69) 29.87 
F. 2| 4 25 17 | 50.0 | 52.0 491 . 463 | 24.55 | 24 0 
Inspectors... 5. .454.-sL.-.-- M. | 93 | 90! 7,676) 7,579 | 50.1 | 49.4 682 | .723 | 34.17) 35.72 
F. | 24 | 29 437 49.6 | 50.7 361 | .300/ 17.91) 19.77 
Leberae....... stl dskké M. | 97 | 92 | 16,502 | 15, 535 | 50.4 | 49.4 570 | .589 | 28.73 | 29. 10 
F. | 13 | 21 105 119 | 50.2 | 49.5 403 | .465 | 20.23 | 23.02 
Lacquer rubbers__.........._- M. | 38 | 43 709 | 1,465 | 50.2 | 50.3 871 | .841 | 43.72 | 42.39 
| fab MSE Fp | ROSS. _ bere 3s | as 4, | oe 33. 33 
Lathe operators..............- M. | 72/| 69! 6,260| 5,553 | 50.0/| 49.0] .762| .789| 38.10) 38. 66 
Letterers, stripers, and var-| M. | 56 | 59 990 650 | 50.1 | 50.0] .996 | 1.115 | 49.90) 55.75 
nishers. ae PP Y Sersk Se: ae 49.8 |_..___. . 588 |..----.- 29. 28 
oe, M. | 73/81! 3,604| 3,465! 50.0/47.9| .806| .844/ 40. 40. 43 
Metal finishers ____..........- M. | 36| 55| 3,307) 4,606 | 50.6/ 50.5/ .851| .893/ 43.06 45.10 
Metal panelers -.__._.......-- M. | 32/| 34/| 1,655] 1,947] 51.5 | 49.8] .770| .830| 39.66) 41.33 
Milling-machine operators....| M. | 74|70| 3,549/| 3,231] 50.4 | 49.5) .737| .764| 37.14| 37.82 
Molders, belt and drip-..._._. M. | 19 | 30 266 672 | 51.0| 50.6] .823| .914 | 41.97 | 46.25 
Painters, general _.........._. M. | 77| 77! 1,9384| 2,155 | 50.6 | 50.7] .776| .770| 39.27) 39.04 
F. 5| 3 16 8 | 47.8| 50.3) .519| .415 | 24.81) 20.87 
Paint sprayers.....-.---.....- M. | 69} 71 993 | 1,581 | 50.0| 50.4| .850/| .824/ 42.50) 41.53 
ote ee i... . 5 2 eee ey, Cee 27. 63 
Planer and shaper operators__.| M. | 32 | 38 308 401 | 49.7 | 49.1] .786| .791 | 39.06 | 2%. 84 
BE orerenhaenhssmanp sewed M. | 27 | 33 181 858 | 50.1 | 49.5 | .7341 .7564 36.77) 37.42 
Polishers and buffers____..._.. M. | 35/| 56 | 1,095 | 2,030) 50.4/| 49.2] .908| .9386 | 45.76 | 46.05 
Punch-press operators. --.___. M. | 61 | 61| 4,416 | 4,268 | 49.6 | 47.9] .718| .746 | 35.61 | 35.73 
F. 6| 6 103 100 | 50.0/51.3| .457| .4901 | 22.85 | 25.19 
Sand blasters, ete........_-._. M, | 51 | 44 954 | 1,026/ 508/487]. 727 | 34.54 | 35.40 
Sanders and rough - stuff 
SO ik iain ccecebas M. | 44| 54| 1,987! 2,716 | 50.5 | 49.71 .843] .807| 42.57) 40.11 
‘ | A Ee FF ees ye a Reine §1. 4 {---.--.. - 540 |--..... 27. 76 
Sew ing-machine operators... 2. “ 8 s re = 48.4 | 42.4/| .718 a4 HH o 3 
F ,ll 861 , 50.7 | 61.0) .472} .51 . }. 16 
Sheet-metal workers. ......__- M. | 60 | 54| 3,111] 2,441 | 50.3/ 50.5) .783 | .807 | 39.38) 40.75 
F. 3; 7 39 56 | 49.5 | 49.6 | .490| .489 | 24.26) 24.25 
Straighteners. ............... M. | 42 | 45 628 531 | 50.9 | 49.8 | .753| .780| 38.33 | 38. 44 
Testers, finalandroad________ M. | 45 | 48 741 538 | 50.8 | 49.9 | .639 | .699 | 32.46 | 34.48 
T » motor. ...-.......... M. | 48/41 | 1,433 749 | 50.5 | 51.4) .712] .726 | 35.96 | 37.32 
Tooland die makers_-_-_-____.. M. | 80/77 | 3,689] 3,523 | 50.2| 48.8| .875| .919| 43.93 | 44.45 
Top builders_._.......-....... m. m7 se 445 a 50.6 | 49.6 a = oo oe 
. 1 55 §1.4/| 49.5) .48 ° b. de 
pes coe eile] fal solar |ocs| ceo| cas] ma | 2" 
; Varnish rubbers-..-.......... M. | 34 | 26 553 357 | 60.3 | 49.4] .901 | .836 1 45.32) 41.30 
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T\BLE 1.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS, 1925 AND 1928, BY OCCUPATIONS—Contd. 
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Num- 












































Average | Average 
| vere. | Number of | full-time | Average full-time 
lish. | Wage »arners | hours per ~ a earnings 
Occupation | Sex | ments wee - per week 
| 
| . | 
1925/1928} 1925 | 1928 | 1925 | 1928 | 1925 | 1928 | 1925 | 1928 
Weldersand braziers_-_-----.--- | M. | 68 | 66 783 | 1,197 | 50.3 | 47.6 |$0.810 |$0. 852 |$40.74 | $40. 56 
Welders, spot and butt__-- ee M. | 33 | 41 677 825 | 50.2 | 49.5 | .792| .789 | 39.76 | 39.06 
Woodworking-machine | 
operators....------ weeececres | M. | 42| 47 | 1,942) 1,815 | 51.2) 50.5) .674| .729 | 34.51 | 36,81 
Other skilled occupations. - - -- M. | 91 | 93} 3,771 5,615 | 50.0 | 48.9] .774 | .773 | 38.70 | 37.80 
A Sa 8 8 | 50.0) 51.0) .536| .509 | 26.80 | 25.96 
Other employees...-.-----..-- M. | 97 93 | 10,171 | 12,819 | 49.9| 48.8] .692| .702| 34.53 | 34.26 
F. | 26 | 30} 305 391 | 49.6 | 49.2] .450 . 506 | 22.32 | 24.90 
Alloceupations---..-.-~-- M. | 99 | 94 |140, 930 (149, 828 | 50.3 | 49.4) .729| .756 | 36.67 | 37.36 
| F. | 59) 64) 3,432! 4,134 | 50.1 | 50.3) .467! .487 | 23.40} 24.50 
All occupations, male igh 
and female._.........- Seger 99 94 (144, 362 183, 962 | 50.3 | 49.4 | .723 | .750 | 36.37 | 37.05 
} I } 














Average Hours and Earnings, by States, 1925 and 1928 


In TaBLE 2 are given average full-time hours per week, average 
earnings per hour, and average full-time earnings per week for 1925 
and 1928 for all males and females separately, and also for both 
sexes combined, that were included in the study of the motor-vehicle 
industry in each State in each of these years. 

The purpose of this table is to show the increases or decreases in 
average hours and earnings between 1925 and 1928 in each State 
and also to furnish a comparison of those of one State with another. 

Average full-time hours per week for the males in Illinois decreased 
from 51.4 in 1925 to 49.2 in 1928, or 4.3 per cent, average earnings 
per hour increased from 68.2 in 1925 to 70.4 cents in 1928, or 3.2 per 
cent, and average full-time earnings per week decreased from $35.05 in 
1925 to $34.64 in 1928, the decrease in average full-time earnings being 
due to a larger decrease in full-time hours than the increase in average 
earnings per hour. 

Average full-time hours per week for males in the various States 
ranged from 48.5 in 1925 for the State with the lowest average to 53.4 
for the one with the highest average, and in 1928 from 45.3 to 53.3; 
for females they ranged from 48.3 to 50.9 in 1925 and from 48.4 to 
54.4 in 1928; and for both sexes, or the industry, they ranged from 
48.5 to 53.4 in 1925 and from 45.3 to 53.2 in 1928. The averages for 
males in ail States were 50.3 in 1925 and 49.4 in 1928, for females 
50.1 in 1925 and 50.3 in 1928, and for both sexes combined 50.3 in 
1925 and 49.4 in 1928. 

Average earnings per hour for males in the various States ranged 
from 59.3 cents to 75.6 cents in 1925 and from 64.4 cents to 79 cents in 
1928; for females they ranged from 39.4 cents to 47.9 cents in 1925 
and from 44.1 cents to 51.6 cents in 1928; and for both sexes combined 
or the industry, they ranged from 59.2 cents to 74.8 cents in 1925, and 
from 64.3 cents to 78.2 cents in 1928. The averages for males in all 
States were 72.9 cents in 1925 and 75.6 cents in 1928; for females, 
46.7 cents in 1925 and 48.7 cents in 1928; and for both sexes, or the 
industry, 72.3 cents in 1925 and 75 cents per hour in 1928. | 
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Average full-time earnings per week for males in the various St; 















































* Cs 
ranged from $30.90 to $37.88 in 1925 and from $32.84 to $38.5. in 
1928; for females they ranged from $20.05 to $24.23 in 1925 and f).\1) 
$23.03 to $25.25 in 1928; and for both sexes, or the industry, t! oy 
ranged from $30.78 to $37.47 in 1925 and from $32.75 to $38.24 j) 
1928. The averages for males in all States were $36.67 in 1925 «nd 
$37.35 in 1928; for females, $23.40 in 1925 and $24.50 in 192s. 
and for both sexes, $36.37 in 1925 and $37.05 in 1928. 

TABLE 2.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS, 1925 AND 1928, BY SEX AND STA xg 

Number 

Av full-| Average Average /\ill- 

ofestab-| Numberof [time hours| earnings | time ear nos 

lish- | wageearners | ‘her week per hour per week 

Sex and State ments : 

1925/1928} 1925 | 1928 | 1925 | 1928 | 1925 | 1928 1925 | 128 

Males | 

ea ee mee 9| 8| 3,506| 3,361 | 51.4 | 49.2 |$0. 682 |$0. 704 /$35.05 | $31.64 
TY RS ee MR fT 12 | 9 | 10,028 | 10, 258 | 50.6 | 50.9 | .600 | .652 [34.91 | 3 19 
a ane 29 | 33 | 82,268 | 92,784 | 50.1 | 48.8) .756! .790 | 37.88 | 38.55 
SINE tin. cs0...-..-. 00400 6| 6| 5,412| 5,629| 50.2| 45.3| .720| |725| 36.14) 3244 
MnO. 3. 0345 cc. 00 -coak 14 | 13 | 10,878 | 10,142 | 51.1 | 50.9} 1685| .734| 35.00) 3°36 
NE RN 2 15 | 12 | 16,929 | 14,624 | 48.5] 49.6! [736] .734| 35.70) 35 41 
pe ae eee oe. 8| 6] 6,675] 8,127) 52.1152.8)| .503! .644 | 30.90 31.00 
Ween tc. 4: haan c codes 6| 7| 5,144] 4,903 | 53.4| 53.3] .674| .717| 35.99) 3s. 2 
Pai intial 2 ee 99 | 94 |140, 930 |149,828 | 50.3 | 49.4| .729| .756| 36.67) 3° 35 
Females - 
Te a oc i ok ibebahen ccvettlncdant 4/| 3 20 60 | 50.9 | 54.4 -441 | 20.05 | 23.99 
IDS. ciniedinn dicen gehen = pet 9| 6 277 342 | 49.9 | 50.4 474 | .457 | 23.65 23.03 
| il i atl HR 18 | 25| 2,354] 2,840| 50.5| 50.5| .464| .487 | 23.43| 21.59 
Lg | Fae pee a tay a Ya es 3; 3 137 51 | 49.7 | 50.0 479 | .505 | 23.81 | 25.25 
"ip  aeaerrieentr ten 10| 8] 10] 2236/5081 498) .477| 2507 | 24.23) 25.25 
re LS a OP ema a 2 atic? 9/10! 416] 412/483/ 484! 1477) 1516! 2304 | 24.07 
Pennsylvania. ............--.......- 3| 4 50 95 | 50.1 | 51.8 420 .460 | 21.04 | 23.83 
sli iB A I ks 3| 5 68| 108) 482|49.2| .467| 1511) 2251) 2514 
iti ieniiittitpnean inti 59 | 64 | 3,432] 4,134] 50.1 | 50.3| .467| .487| 23.40) 24.500 

Males and females ; 
I ei tak ea 9| 8] 3,616| 3,421] 51.4 | 49.3/| .680| .699/ 34.95 | 34.46 
8 Re ae cata ain: rie ie pe 12| 9 | 10,305 | 10,600 | 50.5 | 50.9| 1684 | 1647 | 34.54) 32.93 
MIN oso oe ut oda 29 | 33 | 84,622 | 95,624 | 50.1 | 48.9| .748| .782| 37.47| 35 24 
yo neater 6| 6| 5,549| 5,680] 50.2| 45.3) .714| 723] 35.84 | 32.75 
jane PSR Gems I Ty PR 14 | 13 | 10,988 | 10,368 | 51.1 | 50.9| .683| :729| 34.90| 3° 11 
Gi eT EUAN he 15 | 12 | 17,345 | 15,036 | 48.5 | 49.6] |730| .728| 35.41 | 36.11 
pO SR Sh) SB 8/| 6| 6,725) 8,222) 52.0) 528) .502) .643 | 30.78 | 35.95 
Weetetie.. 5... ek 6| 7| 5,212] 5,011 | 53.4 | 53.2| .669| .714| 35.72 | 3.9 
Wiad tT ik 90 | 94 |144, 362 1153, 962 | 50.3 | 49.4| .723| .750| 36.37 | 37.05 



































Table 3 shows for each State 1928 average hours and earnings {or 
males in 18 important occupations, and for females in 12 occupations. 
The employees in the occupations represent 51 per cent of the 149,82 
males and 69 per cent of the 4,134 females included in the study of 
that year. 

Reading the figures for the first occupations, in explanation of tlic 
table, it is seen that average full-time hours for axle assemblers 
ranged by States from 49.7 to 52.4 per week, that the average ear) - 
ings per hour ranged from 60 to 76.8 cents, and that average full-tini: 
earnings ranged from $29.94 to $39.46 per week. The averages {.' 
all States were: Full-time hours per week, 50.2; earnings per hou:, 
75.5 cents; and full-time earnings, per week, $37.90. 
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TABLE 3.—-AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS FOR 18 SPECIFIED OCOUPATIONS, 1928, 
; BY SEX AND STATE 
Number Average Average 
Number : Average : 
Occupation, sex, and State Po of em- —— earnings se 
ments | Ployees | jer week | Per hour | por week 
Asser blers, axle, male: 
Tree ets TP RET ee SS ae mee 2 10 49.9 $0. 600 $29. 94 
it diana i lll an mel bee Seeegwuerenedeé maw 6 138 50. 8 . 652 33. 12 
M iced ned vcktidiecenconscdsonsans 17 1, 883 50. 3 . 768 38. 63 
NOW Sate ea chipe vida nccnecogpopeowene 1 (4) (1) (2) Ee 
NOW Daiiind nati bed bien enesigabtceanits 8 279 49.7 . 728 36218 
O iO: ccc cc See ko piss Seis 8 290 49.7 . 745 37. 03 
Perl tiles citeioctnimpebtwnepan 3 48 49.9 . 746 37. 23 
WY SacI sian ih sccgenicaits inegtanmscditascaebentniasilindiont 3 50 52.4 . 753 39. 46 
TOR Ah eo teciindaiknnmiglinenane 48 2, 703 50. 2 | . 755 37. 90 
Assemblers, axle, female: 
NGS dilens once tndctimenwcncedickesens 1 (’) (2) () (1) 
ee |. SCR SP.” SEER aoe oe OR 2 9 50. 4 . 526 26. 51 
Tin cnciebtietncrees tte suas 3 13 50.3 . 451 22. 69 
Assemblers, body frame, male: 
iMmONG et Ce eliel hs cisSe occ 4 124 42.3 . 835 35. 32 
[rp tah hin dk ctietrincinw cruisin tation suttll 5 572 50. 4 . 682 34, 37 
Mig iis deters ww ce eee a 16 1, 428 50. 7 . 857 43. 45 
NOU Gaia rebllins nec eteelilnnne ae 2 64 50. 0 . 734 36. 70 
NOW ih a bobo 5. ace Geeks ek 8 279 50. 3 . 824 41. 45 
OM cre it ak eo owe acebsinnak 7 422 50. 0 . 757 37. 85 
REST Sy as € 5 RSE 1 (?) (?) (4) (4) 
Wh ii ined bc bdieediedtGEl. asine 4 52. 2 . 795 41. 50 
i RRR Fa meen eet ea 47 3, 256 . 50.4 . 799 40. 27 
Assemblers, body frame, female 
ln Bi ee. cece ete ee ccs cue 2 6 50. 0 . 321 16. 05 
Mii Mainintonndn aratiinctng oon eneid 2 2 49.0 . 564 27. 64 
NeW ees. cabot caescih weeds 1 () () (4) ae 
Te ae diac nceboltscctnbsabdi. cence 5 12 49.8 . 419 20. 87 
Assemblers, chassis, male: 
pe SS RE, Ss NR ie Salpeter 4 251 41.0 . 834 34.19 
Nn ie rent Sets 5 214 51.9 . 612 31. 76 
jt RECS SSA's ts Seseb pacino 17 2, 534 50. 0 . 782 39. 10 
NOW Sai ase e esa Chee ee 4 403 42.3 . 740 31. 30 
Nia cd oc woe bas chie ewan de 6 249 50. 5 . 773 39. 04 
ORS. ee ee 10 578 49.4 . 738 36. 46 
tt«‘(i‘ RR a SE SS OR. 3 163 49.8 . 673 33. 52 
Whi ee a ee 4 201 52.0 . 671 34. 89 
RRS TSR <A r 53 4, 593 49.0 . 758 37.14 
Assemblers, chassis, female: 
+ REESE: a ae os ae meee = 1 (4) (4) (4) (4) 
MSGR kak GbG ii dKeSSl Skeet een k nue 6 108 49.8 . 529 26. 34 
Dae eek ics scene ae. os 7 109 49.8 . 529 26. 34 
Assemblers, frame, male: 
Oe 3 35 49. 9 . 597 29. 79 
Te 5 117 50. 8 . 733 37. 24 
PRES ag Set aaa 2, Oe ae a 13 599 48.8 . 784 38. 26 
| Se RNS Srna 2 28 46. 8 . 751 35. 15 
} ne TRS SE de I eS RE 7 86 50. 2 . 760 38. 15 
COR s 154 49. 2 . 822 40. 44 
RRR RRE SRE IAS SE a ES 4 77 52. 1 . 738 38. 45 
bE RRR Si aie PS ee 3 29 53.4 . 730 38. 98 
; SATE Ts RE aR 45 1, 125 49. 5 . 770 38. 12 
Assemblers, motor, male: : 
a ha ISTE SE SS SRE ane: Rie 7 275 53. 2 . 699 37. 19 
pa LE ETE ae aT 6 283 50. 7 . 652 33. 06 
Poo rida on picsinnilac case 19 3, 050 49, 4 . 792 |. 39. 12 
|..—si‘(<i‘(ié;é“. |i AIR NARSE ecHene ee 2 84 50. 0 . 782 39. 10 
ESRD ESS SSE SRM RG eR NESE 6 201 50. 5 . 732 36, 97 
Cg oe oc, cence be 11 661 50. 1 .714 35. 77 
RG a" 3 169 54.7 . 754 41, 24 
Lh a aE a 5 136 52.4 . 740 38, 78 
Pde obi. bide dics tlinnwnndieinniel 59 4, 859 50. 1 . 762 38. 18 
} Data included in total. 
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TABLE 3.—AVERAGE. HOURS AND EARNINGS FOR 18 SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS. 











































































































BY SEX AND STATE—Continued 128, Be TAB 
| — 
Number Average Averave 
oh ‘ ofes- | Number} fulltime | Average | fui, 
Occupation, sex, and State : of em- earnings ¢ 
tablish- Sowens hours rhour | ¢anings 
| ments | Ply per week | PO | per week 
| 
Assemblers, motor, female: | Insp 
eS eee ee ee ee ee 1 (1) (*) (1) | 
al eA Ee esi ee ee | Oe 4 1 (‘) (‘) (!) ( | 
A ee ARPA a) >” BO ie 7 63 | 50. 4 $0. 498 | $25. 10 
WOR. Bi ARE 9 | 81 | 50. 4 . 460 | 23.18 
Automatic operators, lathe and screw machine, | . 
male: 
BGs wees ewesn cesta csussyers Suen enews’ 4 29 55. 0 . 695 | 8. 23 
EE ARE Se sR GS See SL 4 195 50. 3 . 676 | 4) 
Ee ee eS eR 21 1, 088 48. 1 . 850 | 40, 89 
PG tks don. t cece aisweanaiiinwed 2 24 50. 0 . 945 | 47, 25, Lal 
BE Shek «sce oo chu eeieaeden 8 295 50. 6 . 744 | 37. 65 
| RS ee renee: MP 8 152 48. 1 81 | 39, 01 
Pennsylvania__________ reese ae 4 36 51.8 . 735 | 8.07 
A SE Es NS Se A ee aN | 3 23 55. 4 . 756 | 41. 88 
tbh Sk. nay Scateneiito te iatguncin 54 1, 842 49. 0 . 806 | 9. 49 
Drill-press operators, male: | oe, 
ND ER ETRE £ a Be 6 274 54. 1 . 645 | 34. 89 
RL, Bite S.. c.f Uaa no cn ag lin teak 9 564 50. 7 . 593 | 30. 07 
EE OL Se eS METS 28 5, 698 48. 6 771 | 37. 47 
ee IS eave e ~ -/ CE GE 3 111 50. 3 . 677 | 34. 05 Li 
LS SUIT TRAE 2 if ME Hew. 10 390 50. 4 . 686 | 34.57 
RES SEES SE SE 10 699 49.7 . 700 | 34. 79 
ES RNG RE RS RR EC: 6 486 53. 1 . 661 | 35. 10 
| a a: SER ie ne He, ap ae 6 266 55. 1 . 688 57. 91 
SN 7 Ee eg. HE RUT SS A 78 8, 488 49. 6 734 | 36. 41 
Drill-press operators, female: 
hs a avakbivn ce nipinsndtseieehtodbha de 2 32 54.8 | - 464 | 25. 43 
ST EAN 16.5 PAE O 2 20 50. 0 | . 359 17.95 
SE DIS ES 1 MES 5 68 49. 8 . 486 | 24. 20 
NN I i. ic is acesher nna ears eis 2 4 50. 0 . 612 | 30. 60 
|” aR AIRES RRR OS who ER 2 36 48. 2 . 478 | 23. 04 
ee et ee ae 2 4 50. 3 . 418 | 21.08 
WOO. 5c... .... sd oe aR 15 164 50. 5 . 466 | 23. 53 
Grinding-machine operators, male: } 

RAR Sits i Biren bug sk Mia ae on 6 139 53. 1 . 690 | 36. 66 
SE A 6 316 50. 7 . 638 | 52, 37 
NS ESA LB RD SS ED 27 3, 657 47.9 . 828 39. 66 
DCO acsicvatdaduvivetertes veil deae 3 109 50. 2 . 791 | 39. 71 
ee Wes oe ae s 466 49.9 . 716 35. 73 
CNN set sss tse ce Sethe ia ewnie we 10 448 48.9 . 794 38, 83 
RS Si ine IS OR 5 166 53.7 679 36. 46 
ee. 5 Su oe ates 5 118 54.8 . 762 41.76 

iitetiiievncecicsnbopiceepeabedoccs 70 5, 419 48.8 . 792 $3. 60 

Grinding-machine operators, female: 
| RETRY SEEM grate > if aie me 1 (1) (1) (') = 
RS Rel ays IS = 2 3 51.3 . 440 22. 5/ 
Scores dich sberey iki ivs etiecilllame aera i a 1 _(’) (1) (‘) (‘) 
, RE Re RS: STS 4 8 50. 3 . 457 | 22. 9 
Inspectors, male: 
Sy Rel es cans cial oy rice mendeasaeaanidin seal 5 148 52. 1 . 658 34. 8 
BINS D6 Sdcincncccsccchccpinibiovshdinsdu 8 438 50. 6 . 600 30. 36 
i i inh<nson00-e-enmrecemtelinetintss 33 4, 966 48.7 . 755 36. 71 
 » RR SE tes 8 Sa 6 169 48.3 . 737 35. 60 
MIs coc. bn anh ahs bubkeokteie co 13 498 50. 5 . 672 33. 4 
PD ctw tat ehbchowecshdiincens 12 772 49. 5 . 711 35. 19 
PNT aio sits oak, Bee ses 6 431 63.0 . 643 34. 08 
zy le 8 SSS ape oe EE BS 7 157 53.0 . 623 33. 02 
i Wet Siti nsiaiaddinbanandeediabides 90| 7,579 49.4 723 35. 72 
1 Data included in total. 
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TaBLE 3 -AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS FOR 18 SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS, 1928, 
BY SEX AND STATE—Continued 































































































Number Average Average 
Number : Average : 
Occupation, sex, and State uae of em- cate i Farben} full-time 
% loyees — per hour earnings 
ments P | per week per week 
Inspectors, female: 

Milinois BES Ee a oe 1 (') (1) (1) (1) 
[nists ate suis Sete aU oe see ew. 2 23 50. 0 $0. 333 $16. 65 
Te SS er RS Se ae 19 419 50. 6 . 396 20. 04 
NOW Site y ace ate. 2405.5 ki.....- 1 (1) (1) (1) (1) 

Now aes eet eeuté. 42. SE. 1 (1) (1) (1) (1) 
Ohio... sis Se ee 1 (1) (1) (1) (1) 
Pennsylvania pen — dédubedwoceecccecbteccocs 3 52. 5 - 20. 37 
Wisconsin ee ee eee ee 1 (?) (1) (1) (') 
T tthe Mt menedebe 8b... 25k Lohans 29 503 | 50.7 390 19. 77 
Laborers, male: 
Ue aS A” SE RR, «5 aoa Gare 2} Ee 6 435 46. 6 . 661 30. 80 
[ie ar cast win blo n a iia se gdeintsba ce 3) 1, 056 50. 8 . 1 25. 45 
MichineR sun. todd... - <u --- 33 9, 489 49. 4 . 605 29. 89 
NOW Pea = od deen een ccd cc tudes 6 1, 131 43.9 . 661 29. 02 
Now Benes co OP cab SE 25 a 13 1, 021 51.1 . 564 28. 82 
Ohio. - smtansthitesss<e- SE: | SURIPAS ss Sas (4 12 1, 488 49. 8 . 546 27.19 
PenMsPROMMMRG cose s ccs coce se ce. cece es 6 571 53. 0 . 486 25. 76 
Lf RRR SAE Eis Sees Oe.) ae 7 344 53. 3 . 548 29. 21 
TR iin theo ninbobsrd daa bwndied 92 15, 535 49. 4 . 589 29. 10 
Laborers, female: 
a os. nee os 1 (*) (?) (‘) (4) 
ESS p ee OS eras oo area 11 97 | 50. 1 - 466 23. 35 
NOW Petia n ctl seth on cs cpecebquecnit 1 @)..4 (') (') (4) 
SSE 5 ay ae » Se 2 4 49.9 . 395 19. 71 
OUI 2 ieee ns Uw esc em 3 13 44.5 . 509 22. 65 
RE - SE EO ee 1 (4) (‘) (') (1) 
Wisce@ls =<ooeees--. -; sas ccc ccezce 2 2 47.5 | . 350 16. 63 
eo ee Cee ree 21 | 119 | 49.5 . 465 23. 02 
Lathe operators, male: 
Sc Bu cus ac didn divine ds ~cten od ce! 6 227 52.9 . 689 36. 45 
Seek J. wanes o-cud-nupdense s 311 50.8 . 629 31.95 
Dick 2 5. ~ chemin tekasdamdecenns 24 3, 495 47.9 . 832 39. 85 
) RS SE nin AL ae 3 219 50. 1 . 755 37. 83 
on id, ats harden o<ndonencsece 9 303 50. 7 728 36. 91 
Ces oo a he ocean hasteocees 10 531 48.1 7 37. 52 
i, cc, Baten own deb bone see 5 282 52.4 7 37. 10 
Ue ns 4 185 55.0 . 706 38. 83 
All A Cele 69 | 5, 553 | 49.0 . 789 38. 66 
Letterers, stripers, and varnishers, male: 
RE on bbe cepelees 6556 005.00-ii cs... 2 8 44.8 . 871 39. 02 
ck Sah iicrs oa nd akecese< 6 72 50.9 . 736 40. 01 
SSA cre. 2 Saar ams ec 23 369 50. 0 1, 247 62. 35 
REGIS Te FS SRR on 8 4 22 45. 5 . 968 44. 04 
es es a 8 50 50. 6 . 933 47. 21 
SS SR eS Se ee a ea 10 82 49.9 1. 068 53. 29 

—ssi«tC RR Ga 1 (4) (1) (4) (‘) 

Li; ss ERT SR er a 5 35 52.4 : 48. 63 
| SSR BC NSS a 59 | 650 50.0 1. 115 55. 75 
Letterers, stripers, and varnishers, female: 

EEE aR ae 1 (1) () (1) (') 
| EERE ameiieiiarss 5S Geis 3 14 0 . 560 28. 00 
SRR 2 a RRL <P RR 1 (1) (1) (1) (*) 
i SS Ree aR aE Sa 5a 1 (1) (4) () (*) 

SSSR op 8) ape a 6 26 49.8 . 588 29. 28 
Machinists, male: 

nn ecumamud 7 80 52.1 . 725 37. 77 
i a a a ea a 7 148 50. 8 . 699 35. 51 
) SS amt II aE aa 31 2, 380 46. 6 . 893 41. 61 
 . SRE? 2kCt ae ae 5 116 49.7 811 40. 31 
i 12 250 49. 6 . 758 37. 60 
ES SRE GRA CA RIS 10 202 49. 2 . 801 39. 41 
I oo St et 5 226 53. 2 . 729 38. 78 

ESET SE SS 4 63 52. 2 . 602 31. 42 
peepee cage 81 | 3,465 47.9 844 40. 43 
! Data included in total. 
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TaBLeE 3.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS FOR 18 SPECIFIED OCCUPATIO» 1998 TABL 
BY SEX AND STATE—Continued —_ 
Number Average A -Vvorae 
Number , Average ; ize 
Occupation, sex, and State | Pia el of em- as wo earnians full-time 
| ments | ployees per week | Per hour Se nes 
2 STE? LS — 
| ain | 
Milling-machine operators, male: T ' 
Salted dnianiennn atilacsntibamncthions 6 82 52.9 $0. 656 34. 70 M 
RE ES DRS TE | 8 146 50. 8 . 621 1 ae NI 
NT ie ill al Gaclne vieglblibedans 25 2, 136 48.5 . 798 38.7 N 
de ee err eS 3 70 50. 0 - 716 35. 80 0 
RTS SEES RY RE Si 9 194 51.3 . 716 36. 73 w 
| SRRGRS SANESEN' SRS Sareea Sew 5 9 296 49. 2 . 735 6. 16 
NN, iia oii US Sse si ebb xs 6 213 52.9 . 700 37. 08 
FIIs odo newn none ese sb genn sedis 4 94 55. 3 . 718 39.7] 
OG SS aes. aR | 70| 3,231 49. 5 764 - "ID 
Sewing-machine operators, male: 
cn ck kbd he <itm eons Alelinnia 1 (1) (1) (2) 
SR eee -) Leen” 4 Sees! 1 (}) (1) (}) 
CIN, 6.00 owomsintinilns densgsdbetiqnns< 7 132 41.4 . 839 4. 73 \ 
I ira nocecSobdass<csspelithiakns« 1 (1) () (1) ’ 
OS RE Se A See 5. BE 2 22 49.0 . 833 40, 82 pat 
Pils one conc tatbnn scone thbiboned 1 (1) (1) () Sta 
ND lin niin Bed Ricerbaeditbicken 13 228 42.4 8331 35.30 of 
Sewing-machine operators, female Ste 
Taisen cba iy aah ee eaaate tsa 1 (4) (4) (4) ‘ 
IRI RIRE, eR ATIC ae AMES 5 133 50. 6 . 493 24. 5 oti 
ROGER SSIES 5 WTS FETE 16 568 51.5 . 508 1 me 
BE SEES TS Es 8s Sele 2 22 50. 0 . 513 25. 65 
DB SE IER “cee FEES KS 6 43 51.1 . 561 28. 67 of 
SE Re SEAT A SEE 9 57 49. 3 . 570 28. 10 
Se... ....... concise ohdeeicul 1 (1) (1) (4) qu 
, ERE OY ¢ Emenee: | 2 OF 3 28 46.8 . 483 22. 60 we 
TOO siicibiincnicte Riixmnens daniel 43 861 51.0 . 513 26. lf 
Tool and die makers, male: 
aa er 6 40 50.7 
cS i a Cr ee a 8 274 51.1 
Michigan 29 2, 391 47.5 
New Jersey 4 77 69. 0 
New York 10 208 51.0 
ae a a 10 336 51.3 
Pennsylvania- - -- -- 2 5 126 53. 6 
iseonsin 5 71 53.8 
Ra pare NESE 2 RS Se CA ED OIE, 4 77 3, 523 48.8 
Top builders, male: 
a 3 68 43. 6 
SERS TEER GS Saas SWS 6 291 50.8 
8 SEES RIES aE SER ae ae eo" Sete 20 2, 204 50. 8 
I lt 4 500 41.9 
ER SORA NER ee 7 293 50. 5 
(RRL BO ER tnt RE Oe NO 10 354 49. 5 
Pe AS SR See «eae enter ero 2 15 50. 0 
TO ii i iS Si cid te 4 365 53.0 
i i a 56 4, 090 49. 6 
Top builders, female: 
I ha ao ea a 2 15 50.0 
ET A Oe FR LN, a 3 149 50. 0 
ge EE Re Sete PEN ae : (4) (1) 
NN ined bcsadatidlanswbibina 1 (1) (2) 
RI Sida <n ccbdhsthesdescnsilicness 2 23 
Co EEOC SELES: POR ' 11 287 49. 5 
Trim beneh hands, male 3 
TGA ETE RT ORR es OT” As. 1 (4) (’) 
IE Dili ia. csnius sie dtaahaiibontic nalieS Baek oo 5 37 51.5 
ND a os antraiimsitenas Stina ninmaielblndadedl 10 258 50. 1 
I nininnndnt-dindiiec«keicaiiei aia 1 (1) () 
BE © Qik 6 vciwcicadidisitinsssocnauhbaus 2 9 48. 2 
GRE PE RR are Bteeege 3: AS 5 49 49.9 
AR Sits SE RNS. S- Seherle 1 (1) (1) 
Tan acinorcentaclgscincnginsibedsimgiiacit 25. 386 49.4 
1 Data included in total. 
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quit 3e-AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS FOR 18 SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS, 1928, 
BY SEX AND STATE—Continued 





























| Number | ,, Average Average 

duet - of es- | Number full-time | Average | full-time 

ceupation, sex, and State tablish- | of em- Sours earnings earnings 

| ments | Ployees | per week | Per hour | jor week 

Trim bench hands, female: 
[NCAR Rin.6~ ottncime oor cwcce cameo own gecee do | 4 50 51.2 $0. 445 $22. 78 
M ichieetineeaness nce. cs dets ie ten des ut 12 ! 501 50. 9 -477 24. 28 
New JQPWRPiank - 5425-5 -- -ehensnn-eestnees- 1 (1) (1) (1) (1) 

New York........- Sa ep Rye eee 3 23 51.9 . 518 26. 88 
Ohi0.. Soguseteietwwewkd iduosesbeeante ud 6 55 49.9 . 536 26. 75 
WY incu et ih Sc 3 | 36 50.0 . 506 25. 30 
Ota thstisinnisal ate chbidy seammbel | 29 | 669 20.8 | - 483 | 24. 54 


1 Data ineluded in total. 





Hours of Operation 


AveRrAGE full-time hours per week for the employees in an occu- 
pation in the motor-vehicle are md or in all occupations in any one 
State or in all States is the result obtained by dividing the aggregate 
of the full-time hours for all empleyees in the occupation, State, or 
States, by the total number of employees in the cccupation, State or 
States. The full-time hours per week of a motor-vehicle establish- 
ment are those when the establishment is working its regular standard 
of full time as established by a regular time of beginning and of 
quitting work less a regular time off duty for eating, with no overtime 
work and no loss of time for any cause. 

The full-time hours per week of the 94 establishments covered in 
1928 ranged from 40 for 4 plants to 58 per week for 1 plant, and the 
hours of 44 plants were 50 per week. 


Overtime Work 


Tue policy of paying more than the regular rate for work per- 
formed outside of or in excess of the regular full-time hours of oper- 
ation per day and per week was in effect in 59 of the 94 establishments 
that were included in the 1928 study. In plants in which employees 
were paid extra for overtime any employee who worked overtime 
was paid one and one-fourth or one and one-half times his regular 
rate for each hour of overtime or his hours were ‘‘ boosted”’ by enter- 
ing on the pay rolls one and one-fourth or one and one-half hours for 
‘ach hour of overtime. In plants in which hours were ‘“boosted,”’ 
actual working time was obtained by eiiminating the one-fourth 
or one-half hour of boosted time. 


Bonus Systems 


Bonus systems were in operation in 44 of the 94 plants included 
in the study in 1928. Earnings of all or a specified part of the wage 
earners at their regular rates in these plants were increased by the 
addition of a fixed amount or per cent for production, efficiency, 
attendance, time saving, or length of service. 
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Entrance Wage Rates for Common Labor, January 1, 1929 M 


HE term ‘common labor’? has many interpretations anjng 
different industries and even among different localities or plants 


af 
in the same industry. Also, many employers make a practice of cc 
increasing the rate of pay of a laborer after a stated length of se: ice, m 
provided a sufficient degree of fitness for the job has been develo) ed: sé 
otherwise the employee is dropped. Owing to these difficulties i; 
the way of securing comparable data as to wage rates for common ce 
labor, the Bureau of Labor Statistics has confined these statistics E 
to entrance rates alone—that is, to rates of pay per hour for unskilled r 
adult male common laborers when first hired. en 
This survey is limited to 13 important industries, which req lire 
considerable numbers of common laborers. Some establishments r 
have reported two rates—for example, one for the 10-hour day and fe 
one for the 8-hour day, or one for white and one for colored or Mexican a 
workers; these distinctions have not been maintained in the tabuw- 4 
lated data, although it is apparent that the lowest rates are shown 
for those ‘geographic divisions where there are large numbers of i 
colored or Mexican workers, while the highest rates are shown for | 
localities where an 8-hour day i is more or less prevalent. ( 
The industries included in this survey and the number of common 


laborers employed at entrance rates in the establishments reporting 
in each specified industry, on January 1, 1929, are as follows: 


I iis ac sn ec a, Be bas eae Bd Pei ae 24, 470 
ie. Sie. are Been ett ok a ied ems anne enema on 4, 181 : 
TES AI SOT IIS (SEES ELIS SEP EET 1, 637 | 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies---------_-- 3, 579 
Foundry and machine-shop products _ -- _-__------------ 9, 679 
ES BRED ED 8 REE ae, TE ELS Oe oe 18, 652 
a a ee ee ides 2, 611 
ee oo | | dae wehtaaceaneesé 11, 851 
I, ne tknh ane esa 9, 481 
een Gua chet, hs. oul t S iid. Lea io. 3, 518 
Slaughtering and meat packing----.......-.-.----.--- 7, 314 
I EE GEO I Ree SIRI Ke mE ee Ee 10, 596 


General contracting 


Bt a kai 2 adseyn ial 22: 139, 644 


The number of common laborers employed at entrance rates in 
a the establishments reporting, in each of the nine geographic divi- 
He sions of the United States, on January 1, 1929, was— 


Dee ene eG ia 2 . 5. SP he Ole ee ae. 7, 867 
ia ne aN ae. . ke eb hide ee eee Oe a6 26, 983 
+e Ce eee i ewes ob sain deen 48, 468 


Ie on a ee 





LUPE dL ha 5 Bs Pie eo 139, 644 


The weighted average hourly common-labor entrance rate for the 
several industries combined, on January 1, 1929, was 45 cents. Thie 
general-contracting industry reported the highest rate, $1.124—in the 
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Middle Atlantic division——while the lowest rate, 15 cents, was paid 
in the sawmill industry, in the South Atlantic division. 

The highest average rate per hour for any industry, 55.9 cents, 
appeared in the automobile industry, followed by 48.6 cents in general 
contracting, 48 cents in petroleum refining, and 45.7 cents in electrical 
machinery; the lowest average rate, 30.8 cents, appeared in the 
sawmill industry. | 

The highest average rate in the nine geographic divisions, 52.2 
cents, appeared in the East North Central division. The New 
England, Middle Atlantic, and Pacific divisions showed average rates 
ranging from 46.4 cents to 48.4 cents. The lowest average rate, 26.3 
cents, appeared in the East South Central division. 

The om came average entrance rates per hour for all industries 
represented in this study, including general contracting, have been as 
follows: July 1, 1926, 42.8 cents; October 1, 1926, 43.4 cents; Janu- 
ary 1, 1927, 43.2 cents; July 1, 1927, 42.6 cents; January 1, 1928, 
43 cents; July 1, 1928, 44.9 cents; January 1, 1929, 45 cents. 

Omitting data for general contracting, which industry was first 
included in these compilations on July 1, 1926, average entrance rates 
per hour for the periods studied have been: January 1, 1926, 40.2 
cents; April 1, 1926, 40.5 cents; July 1, 1926, 40.9 cents; October 1, 
1926, 40.9 cents; January 1, 1927, 41 cents; July 1, 1927, 40.4 cents; 
January 1, 1928, 41.1 cents; July 1, 1928, 44.1 cents; January 1, 
1929, 43.9 cents. 7 

Therather pronounced increases in the average rate for July 1, 1928, 
and January 1, 1929,-as compared with average rates for previous 
periods, are due to the great activities of certain very large plants since 
the spring of 1928. These plants have high entrance rates, and recent 
activities have necessitated the taking on of very large numbers of 
common laborers. 

The table following shows, for each industry included, the high, 
low, and average common-labor entrance rates per hour, January 1, 
1929, in each geographic division and in the United States as a whole: 


HCGURLY ENTRANCE WAGE RATES FOR COMMON LABOR, JANUARY 1, 1929 
[The rates on which this table is based are entrance rates paid for adult male common labor] 








Geographic division 





: West East 
o/ North| 504") south Moun- 


lantic ? Ear. lantic | CeD- tain® 


Pacific ® 





Cents Cents 
30. 0 35. 0 
62. 5 62. 5 
55.9 47.4 


18.5 , 22. 2 
53. 0 : 52. 8 
37.8 48.1 


‘ Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont. 
* New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania. 
‘ Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin. 
‘ lowa, , Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota. 
sin as, <4 oogg of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, Vir- 
nia nia. 
6 Alabama, ntucky, Mississippi, Tennessee. 
’ Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas. 
* Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, Nevada, Utah, Wyoming. 
’ California, Oregon, Washington. : 
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Awards 


© Includes street railways, gas works, waterworks, and electric power and light plants. 
11 Includes building, highway, public works, and railroad construction. 


Railway Clerks—Southern Pacific (Pacific Lines) 


employees on the Sout 


} Geographic division 
ieGustrs ‘States | New | Middle| East | West | souen| Bast | West | 
. oi North| North South | South | Moun- 
Ene wt Cen- | Cen- 1 na Cen- | Cen- | tain ‘ifie 
_ mie | tral | tral | “®?"°) tral | tral 
Cement Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents 
[| BB EE —S ss... 35. 0 35. 0 Se © lovconns 26. 0 2 i 33 0) 
Seer a ae eee 56.0 |_.____- 45.0} 45.0) 40.5 |.__.__. 33.0} 26.0 j-_.-... 56.0 
+ Rapa Ne ercitreaea oh Spero 43.2} 388) 35.2 )....... 2 SS & | ae 46, 4 
Electrical machinery, ap- 
paratus, and supplies: 
6 ESTER RECITES: 35.0 | 35.0 2 aa 2 eee fe on % fl ee LO 
BN dca ndsbhtinn mane 52.5 48.0 51.0 52. 5 40. 0 eee Oe es 
Shs cents ethene 45.7} 43.5 Sem ae Tae °° ORs et ee 
Foundry and machine-shop 
produc ts: 
1 SG a ee 17.5 | 33.0 30.0} 35.0) 33.0) 17.5] 25.0] 225] 40.0 14.0 
EE GS ee eee 60.0} 50.0 51.0) 50.0] 500/| 43.8/ 40.0] 30.0) 45.0 60. 0 
PR tecticresininweciaailyaniin 39.4 | 39.9 41.3; 425) 30.7) 2.3) 31.7) 27.3| 43.7 53.7 
Iron and steel 
ON Ee ae 20.0 | 35.0 30.0} 35.0; 35.0) 200); 225 ]....-.- | 41.0 49.5 
Se i A 50.0 | 45.0 50.0; 50.0} 40.0) 44.0) 31.0 ]______- | 49.0 50.0 
POT Rritdinetécvadss in 42.5 | 40.3 41.9) 44.6) 37.5) 36.1  § 2 eae | 48.9 46,1 
Leather: 
Fe ab ie FRR Mee agai ae 20.0; 45.0 25.6 | 31.6}... .-- ee eee 49.5 
(GEE Sea 60.0} 54.2 50.0} 60.0 |_...__- BP UN 4 ee eee 57.8 
ae el Ss eS aR 42.1; 49.9 ee. 2 Et ncconnl Ge Te EE lnmtomasies cnc. 54.2 
Lumber (sawmills) 
ee ae O REP EAS 15.0 | 30.0 30.0; 30.0; 325); 15.0/] 19.5] 20.0); 38.0 31.0 
at Re ea SOE Bs 50.0} 36.0 35.0} 40.0} 35.0) 35.0) 25.0] 27.5) 42.5 0.0 
CO RE AE a Se 30.8 | 32.0 34.4 | 35.6) 33.8) 21.4) 21.0] 23.3) 41.4 41.1 
Paper and pulp: 
pe aE 3 CIEE ee ee 22.5} 33.3 35.0; 30.0| 35.0; 30.0) 22.5] 25.0 }______- 40.0 
I el a a 55.0 50. 0 50. 0 55. 0 45.0 38.3 30. 0 - ia 51.3 
| RSS PE Se 43.1 47.0 41.2 43.7 41.0 36. 3 24.9 | aE 42.8 
Petroleum refining: 
ppb: SAL ROS _ ¥ 3 Siieee 45.0; 50.0) 50.0) 30.0) 32.5] 25.0) 45.0 3. 0 
BSE PEE ree 2 ee 8 Smear 53.0; 50.0} 50.0! 50.0) 32.5! 51.0/| 60.0 62.0 
PE aR yy ea ne 47.5| 50.0; 50.0] 40.9| 325) 448] 54.2 7.0 
Slaughtering and meat | 
packing: 
STG RS & CE eee 30. 0 38. 0 40.0 37.5 37.5 8 2 ae 30. 0 40. 0 10.0 
NS aS Pee 50.0 | 50.0 45.0; 45.0; 45.0] 40.0 |._____- 37.5 | 40.0 45.0 
WOE... tn cannon Sens 41.2 41.4 41.3 40. 8 41.5 iis 36. 6 40. 0 41.7 
Public utilities: 10 
ESTEE Oe oe 20.0} 35.0 38.0; 32.5; 30.0| 20.0; 25.0) 28.0/| 35.0 33.0 
MO TT Sa ee bet 61.5 | 61.5 61.3; 60.0; 40.0} 50.0) 40.0) 40.0/| 42.0 60.0 
iin tin atedentngseticd 41.9 47.7 46.5 | 47.6| 36.3) 338) 26.9 29.6 | 38.4 | 1.5 
General contracting: 
ETN re ee 17.5 | 40.0 25.0; 35.0) 225| 2.0) 17.5) 20.0} 35.0 40.0 
MNO cchten cakotos 112.5} 85.0; 1125} 90.0) 75.0| 60.0) 50.0) 40.0; 62.5 75.0 
RVING iin oss 5 48.6 | 56.8 61.5} 61.8] 41.7| 20.3] 28.31 34.5) 443 . 5 
Tet: Te c0ss.. 15.0} 30.0 22:2} 30.0] 22.5) 15.0/] 17.5] 20.0! 35.0 31.0 
I hes cal 112.5; 85.0; 112.5} 90.0} 75.0; 606.0) 50.0] 51.0| 62.5 75.0 
Average - - _- 45.0) 46.4 47.6} 52.2) 41.0) 20.2/; 263) 32.9) 45.1 48, 4 


Wage Increases as Established by Recent Agreements and 


A\*ver20, of arbitration was created by agreement dated Decei- 
ber 20, 1926, for the purpose of davidii a request for an increa<c 
in wages by the railwa 


clerks, freight handlers, express and stati 


is Pacific (Pacific Lines). 
sisted of W. B. Kirkland, selected by the carrier, J. H. Sylvester 
selected by the employees, and J. O. Davis as the third ar itrator. 
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The award of the board, issued on April 16, 1927, granted increases 
in rates Of pay in various amounts to the employees.' 

Sibsequently a dispute arose as to the applicability of said award 
to employees in the consolidated yard office and freight station at 
El Paso, Tex. The employees requested the United States Board of 
Mediation on September 6, 1928, to reconvene the board of arbitra- 
tion for the purpose of ruling upon the dispute. 

The restile of, arbitration was reconvened on February 18, 1929. 
Due to the inability of W. B. Kirkland to serve as a member of the 
board, both parties to the dispute agreed that L. R. Smith serve in 
his stead. 

On March 7, 1929, the board issued the following decision: 

The award of the board of arbitration issued April 16, 1927, is 
applicable to the employees in question. 


Railway Clerks—Texas & Pacific Railway 


Raitway clerks and freight platform employees of the Texas & 
Pacific Railway will receive a wage increase of approximately 3 cents 
an hour, through an agreement signed March 27. Several important 
improvements in rules were secured, including time and one-half for 
overtime. 

The settlement was effected through mediation of the United 
States Board of Mediation, J. W. Walsh representing the board. 


Railroad Telegraphers 


Chicago & Alton Railroad —Telegraphers on the Chicago & Alton 
Railroad secured a wage increase of 1% cents an hour effective Feb- 
ruary 16, 1929. A new rule providing for “‘deadheading” and time 
and one-half for work performed during meal hours was negotiated. 

Lehigh Valley Railroad.—The telegraphers’ committee on the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad requested an increase of 5 cents an hour and 
relief days. On February 11 the committee accepted an increase of 
2% cents an hour, with an understanding with the management that 
conferences would be renewed in April to consider additional increase. 
The increase became effective February 1. The subject of relief days 
remains open for further discussion. 

Southern Railway subsidiaries —An increase in wage rates has been 
secured for the employees in station and telegraph service of the 
following subsidiaries of the Southern Railway: Carolina & North- 
wosters iinalway; Yadkin Railway; High Point, Randleman, Ashboro 
& Western Railway, and the Danville & Western Railway. The 
increases equal that awarded by the arbitration board to telegraphers 
re parent line in December, 1928, and are effective as of March 1, 
1929, 

Green Bay & Western Railroad.—Telegraphers on the Green Bay & 
Western Railroad, on November 28, 1928, made a request for an 
increase of 8 cents an hour and change in certain rules, including 
vacations with pay for all employees. 

On February 22, 1929, a settlement was reached by employees 
accepting an increase of 5 cents an hour for all positions (excepting 








' Labor Review, July, 1927, p. 102. 
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eight agencies which had been voluntarily increased by the carrie; 
within the past year) and a 15-day sini aniihion with pay for alj 
telegraphers with five years or more service. The ruls governing pay 
for Sunday and holiday service was revised to grant time and one-|\a/f 
for all service performed on such days, with a minimum of three }\o 1; 
at overtime rate. The increase is effective as of February 16, 1929. 

Mobile & Ohio Railroad.—The telegraphers’ committee submitied g 
proposition to the Mobile & Ohio Railroad to revise rules and w age 
rates, requesting an increase of 10 cents an hour, vacations with pay, 
time and one-half for all service on Sundays and holidays, and 4 
6-day week without loss of compensation. 

On March 4 a settlement was reached, increasing existing rates by 
an equivalent of 234 cents an hour, 24% cents thereof to be applied as 
a flat increase, and the remaining one-fourth cent to be distributed as 
mutually agreed upon between the committee and the management. 
In addition an amount of $20 per month increase on the pay roll was 
granted for distribution to small nontelegraph agents. All requested 
changes in rules were withdrawn in the settlement except the request 
for inclusion of certain agency positions, which matter it was agreed 
would remain open for further negotiation. 


Railroad Signalmen 


New York Central Railroad.—Signalmen mechanics employed by 
the Ohio central lines of the New York Central Railroad received an 
increase of 5 cents an hour, establishing a minimum rate of 82 cents. 
Proportionate increases were granted other classes in the signal depart- 
ment. Increased rates effective April 1, 1929. 

Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville Railroad.—Through a recent 
wage settlement on the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville Railroad 
a wage increase of 4 cents an hour was secured for signalmen, signal 
maintainers and helpers, and a corresponding increase for other classes 
on monthly rates. The new rate for signalmen and signal main- 
tainers is 78 cents an hour. 

Norfolk & Western Railway.—aA recent agreement between the sig- 
nalmen and the Norfolk & Western Railway provides for wage 
increases of 3 cents an hour for all classes. This establishes a rate 
of 80 cents an hour for signalmen and signal maintainers, and pro- 
portionate rates for the other classes. 

Texas & Pacific Railway.—The Brotherhood of Railway Signalinen 
negotiated a new wage agreement with the Texas & Pacific Railway 
fixing hourly rates ranging from 51 cents for helpers to 83 cents for 
lead signalmen. 

Wabash Railway.—Railroad signalmen employees of the Wabash 
Railway have secured a wage increase of 3 cents an hour effective 
February 1, with an understanding that in June there will be an 
additional increase of 1% cents an hour. 


Railroad Shopmen 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad ——Shopmen employees of tlhe 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad secured a wage increase, 
effective March 1, 1929, of 5 cents an hour for mechanies, helpe's, 
and apprentices, and an increase of 2 cents an hour for coach cleane's. 
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Vissouri, Kansas & Texas Railroad.—A 3-year agreement between 
the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railroad and their shop employees 
provides for a wage increase of 5 cents an hour for machanics, 4 cents 
an hour to semiskilled, 3 cents an hour to helpers, and from 1 to 5 
cents an hour to apprentices. Such increases became effective 
March 1, 1929. 

St. Lowis-San Francisco Railway.—Effective March 1, 1929, the 
St. Louis-San Francisco Railway granted its shopmen a wage increase 
of approximately 5 per cent, establishing a minimum rate for first- 
class mechanics of 81 cents an hour, and for second-class mechanics 
65 cents an hour. Apprentices were granted a 2-cent scale increase. 

Texas & Pogo Railway.—Shopmen employees of the Texas & 
Pacific Railway have secured a wage increase for mechanics of 5 cents 
an hour, semiskilled workers an increase of 4 cents an hour, helpers 


3 cents an hour, and apprentices from 1 to 3 cents an hour. Such 
increase became effective March 1, 1929. 


Wages in Industries Under Workmen’s Compensation in 
Minnesota 


WAGE STUDY compiled from accident reports on file in the 
office of the Industrial Commission of Minnesota is given in 

its fourth biennial report, July 1, 1926—June 30, 1928. The table 
following shows the average, median, and modal wages received by 
injured workers in industries covered by workmen’s compensation 
for the fiscal year 1928. In studying the wage figures it should 


be borne in mind that the average wages in the five farming classifi- 
cations, in lumber and logging, and in domestic service (which takes 
in hotels and restaurants) include board and lodging computed on 


the basis of $7 per week. All other rates indicate the flat weekly 
wage scale. 


AVERAGE, MEDIAN, AND MODAL WEEKLY WAGES IN INDUSTRIES COVERED BY 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION, 1927-28 








Weekl 
Number rissa tliat 
Industries of injured 
workers 





Median 


Z 
y 





General farming 
Dairy farming 








SRSERRER 
RISSSESE 
NRBEBSES 
ESSASSES 
EERSESAS 
egesssss 


Stone products 

Clay products 

Brick and tile 

Glass 

ss nnn wrnwnncecesesccssoceusses 

Rolling mills and steel works 

Structural-iron works 

Foundries. 

i eae. SSA REE SS aaa ee epeg oa cee 
icultural implements 

Mach P 


d inst t 
Veni? and instruments 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION, 1927-28—Continued 


























Number | Weekly wages 
Industries of injured 
workers Average | Median | M, 

Wr iin nadie: cccksinvientevbadéustdicatte eaten 548 $22. 39 $21. 96 
STR AES ETERS OR GS sR 1, 529 18. 64 17. 43 
earn: oe FM ete 127 25. 04 24. 44 
EE Cg ne Ol en casoubanmmeancal 104 18. 63 18. 62 
Rubber and composition goods_---..................-..---.---- 102 25. 18 24. 21 
Ree at 673 26. 53 25. 37 
Paper ae a tot ae LE a LS 1,174 26. 78 24. 88 
Pa GE Ele ET ED ok mma Naeem SLR! 124 24. 44 22. 83 
ee ee ke ot, pam a bacedenanias 568 26. 40 24. 19 
OE gS Reh Tan eng ee pe ree) ng ee ee Ree pee ee 134 22. 07 21.10 
a 438 23. 03 20. 00 
pe Re + RE RE De es AE ot eee TER TEL «| ER: 324 21.10 23. 13 
I iia iachisncin nin ddiinsith igs sence edcnianaimaiine 509 26. 55 26. 25 
ee nwandnnekne on bodes arven soune cc apeoriibinns 586 26. 36 23. 67 
a NRE, ONG ine ick nck Sed CA 1, 166 25. 56 25. 32 
TTT RES IE A IT LE CLE GREE 189 27. 49 25. 84 

Ss) Sr Se 2 eee a edemcee 1, 441 7.34 27.41 | 
Miscellaneous manufacturing. --._......._.__--.--.-------.-- a SE Ee eae eee 
Cc nigisbdaweineoihie 56 24. 32 21. 22 
Grading, excavating, and foundations_________.-_.__._-..._---- 829 28. 93 27.14 
p EE FT Pa a et ee ee eS EIT 3, 189 32. 25 28. 21 
Finishing, equipping, and installing__.-...............-.--.---- 1, 194 35. 22 33. 97 

ETE TET ESA ISLA LLIORD NEES BETS Fok Ms | Es SS 

a nnd cerepimmaennaceiiensbiliies 269 27. 20 26. 50 
I ee ee 2, 784 27. 84 27. 02 
PRR hg Ea Rs th) ES SERRE 228 30. 82 30. 28 
| SR a aes IS eee ee Se ee ae ee 2, #45 28.7 36. 11 
i ee ist Slacks nw npecdiee shee 128 30. 21 25. 00 
roo SS De ees Ae ee 54 29. 69 30. 75 
Telephone and te SU RT aie! OS iat 207 24. 01 23. 58 
SRE UD. ca nich ne bb Sighs nes snaen ce stliboatnoetnanis 1, 052 29. 33 28. 98 
De i git titan nt ues ukn cEhbhondiesshdsdethodukd 31 28. 48 27.00 
ge ial balan SS By OS alinl RR e S Rt BESS Hey EGET * 2 203 33. 21 26. 00 
Se SS SY ao as ee & SRA Se eee ee 4, 082 23. 00 21. 09 
Yaras (not otherwise epetimed).............. 1, 146 26. 41 25. 15 
Lae hs Po eS. es i ec eee 412 25. 36 24. 40 
Salesmen and outside agents... .............-.-.-_----..---2.- 125 27. 51 25. 41 
bE arc al gig ie ip 6 PY oe dis GER FAS 1, 794 20. 26 18. 75 
yg ARETE SEER TD 9th A ewe ew eee eee Ee! 279 29. 03 23. 65 
Py SERBS TR RRR alg Satay Pa Ue 7 33. 23 30. 16 
Dereneen Gin wr 8 8 a a Sa eo 1, 284 28. 81 27. 54 
GE INIID «<0. no nnn cdinederuniam th ennietmmmbbionicual 342 25. 66 24. 54 

CR ek. OP SIRS ER a oe ES 40, 524 26. 90 25. 41 | 

| 











Salaries in Chicago Municipal Service, 1915 to 1929 
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6 be following schedules of salaries for specified positions in the 
municipal service of Chicago were forwarded under date «/ 


March 13, 192 
by the municipal 


9, to the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reference librarian of that city. 


Most of the clerical positions in the municipal service fall under 


the junior, senior, principal 
in the chief clerk grade and 
fixed or so-called “flat” salaries. 
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and head grades. 


The few incumbents 
the assistant chief clerk grade are paid 
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<\ LARIES FOR POSITIONS IN CHICAGO MUNICIPAL SERVICE, 1915 TO 1929 
















































































Begin- After | After Begin-| After | After 
Grace and date of | ying |1 year |2 years) Maxi- | Grade and date of — 1 year | 2 years| Maxi- 
change of salary | sajary| im in | mum change of salary oahu in in | mum 
grade | grade grade | grade 
Clerical positions Clerical positions— | 
Continued | 

unior grade: 4 

M91: Beer ce. $840 | $960 |$1, 080 | $1, 200 || Principal grade: 
1918... Jceeteeen 960 | 1,080} 1,200} 1,320 GS Stes oni $1, 800 |$1, 920 |$2,040 | $2, 160 
1919. .. .<saieieneee 1, 080 | 1,200 | 1,320; 1,500 MS a cid 2, 100 | 2,220 | 2,340 | 2,460 
1920. . . ccomeemeees 1, 260 | 1,380 | 1,500} 1,680 a Perce 2, 220 | 2,340 | 2,460 | 2,580 
1922... «anand 1, 1, 380 | 1, 500 | 2 1, 680 1924 (July 1)____- 2, 340 | 2,460 | 2,580 | 2,700 
1924 (JWR Silesna cde ne ona 1, 500 | 1,620] 1,800 1924 (Oct. 1)____- 2,420 | 2,540 | 2,660 | 2,780 
1924 (Oct. A io. 1,500 | 1,580 } 1,700 | 1,880 1926 (Dec. 1) to 720 | 2.800 | 2,900 
1926 (Dee. te) Sy ohn owen a's 2, 600 | 2, ) 

1929_.__.---.---| 1,500 | 1,620 | 1,740 | 2,060 || Head grade: 

Senior grade: pa 2,520 | 2,700 
1915. ..caemeneeeuee 1, 320 | 1,440 | 1, 560 1, 680 a a ee 2, 620 | 2,740 | 2,960 | 3, 000- 
1918. . scones 1, 440 | 1, 560 | 1, 680 1, 740 1920___________..] 2,700 | 2,820 | 2,940 | 3,060 
1919___..--.....-} 1,620 } 1,740 | 1,860} 1,980 1924 (July 1)_____ 2, 820 | 2,940 | 3,060 |} 3,180 
1920__...---.-.--] 1, 740 | 1,860 | 1,980] 2,100 1924 (Oct. 1)____- 2,900 | 3,020 | 3,140 | 3,260 
1924 (July 1).---- 1, 860 | 1,980 | 2,100} 2,220 1926 (Dee. 1) to 
1924 (Oct. 1)..-.- 1, 940 | 2,060 | 2,180 | 2, 300 1929_......._...] 3,080 | 3,200 | 3,320 | 3,440 
1926 (Dee. 1) to 

1920... « sascha 2,120 | 2,240 | 2,360 | 2,480 | 
| 

— SEE ———~ ; ——=—=— ae 

dian After - Ht, i After as 
+ egin-| one- | After - tas egin- one- r % 
Poston and.date ning | that |i-year| Maxi || Position and date | ing | ‘halt |i-year| Maxt 
; Salary jyearin| in salary |year in| in 
grade | grade grade | grade 
Police department Fire department 

Patrolmen: | Firemen: 

1915. coscnbunde one ae Beoie soa $1, 000 | $1, 320 | SRE ee $1, 056 $1,155 | $1, 371 
1918. - vemibetes S/aee 1.3 52.. : 1, 500 SE 6 Gi es ace 1, 200 | 1,320 | 1,440 1, 500 
1019. . ee eke _ Je 1, 560 1, 800 FR a 1, i ee ve 1, 800 
19%. TE 1,662 }..._..- 1, 752 1, 992 1,440 | 1,560 | 1,680) 1,800 
1920 (Jan. 1)_-_-- 640 |... 760 | 2.000 1919 (Jan. 1)--..- 1, 440 | 1, 620.| 1,740 | 1,800 
1924 (Oct. 1)__--- BOOS Bon Se 1,960 | 2,200 boca on cnows 1, 632 | 1, 752 | 1, 872 1, 992 
1037 . cs cameos 3,060 to. 3432 2,110 | 2,350 1, 632 | 1,812 | 1, 932 1, 992 
1927 (uly 1) to 1920 (Jan. 1)---.- 1,640 | 1,820 | 1,940 | 2,000 
10ND. oases <- oa boa 2,260 | 2,500 1924 (Oct. 1)____- 1, 840 | 2,020 | 2,140; 2,200 
1927__....._-___.| 1,990 | 2,170 | 2,290 | 2,350 
1927 (July 1) to 

1030.......-.-..| 2,140 2,320 | 2,440 | 2,500 

| | 

















1 There are 6 groups in the junior clerk e, and it is necessary for a person to serve 1 year in each group 

before advancement to the next higher. he requirement of 1 year’s service in a lower group for promotion 

to the next also holds in the salary schedules for other grades unless otherwise specified in such schedules. 
? $1,800 after 10 years in grade. 
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Agricultural Wages in Canada, 1927 and 1928 
Wee of agricultural laborers in Canada for 1927 and 199 


are given in the following table, compiled from the Febriiary. 
1929, issue of the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics (p. 44): 


AVERAGE WAGES OF FARM HELP IN CANADA, 1927 AND 1928 















































| ! 
Males, per month, | Females, per month, | 4 | : 
summer season | summer season '| Males, per year | Females, per year 
Province and _ 
yas Wages Wages Wages | W ages 
Wages Board | and |Wages; Board) and |Wages|Board| and Wages/|Board | and 
| board board board Doard 
} | | 
Canada: | 
ne $40; $22) $62; $23) $19/ $42) $384 $245 | $620 | $247 $220 | $467 
anne 40; 23] 63; 2| 2| 44| 382} 252] 634| 251) 225) 47% 
Prince Edward 
Island: 
isla 30 16 46 18 13 31 285 187 472 184 150 334 
eet 32 17 44 18 13 31 310 203 613 198 157 | 355 
Nova Scotia: 
ORE 36 19 55 17 13 30 350 212 562 | 189 151 340 
BE. dchciens 34 19 53 17 15 32 359 208 567 | 200 163 363 
New Bruns- 
wick: 
Wee. bcs. 37 20 57 18 14 32 372 216 588 193 154 347 
ERS 40 19 59 18 15 33 390 212 602 204 169 373 
Quebec: 
ERR we: 39 19 58 19 14 33 347 190 537 183 146 32 
Pit ataentatiect 39 19 58 19 14 33 366 206 572 202 146 348 
Ontario 
TT. hhc nec a 37 22 59 22 16 38 366 239 605 250 195 | 445 
| eee 36 22 58 23 18 41 348 244 592 254 199 | 453 
Manitoba 
ee 38 22 60 21 19 40 358 254 612 22) 217 439 
| AS REST 38 23 61 21 20 41 353 258 611 226 225 451 
Saskatchewan: | 
Re ht 43 24 67 24 21 45 415 277 692 260 236 496 
1928_....... 44 | 25 69 25 22 47 411 284 695 262 237 499 
Alberta 
a 45 | 25 70 27 22 49 446 290 736 204 250 | 544 
ERI 46 | 26 72 26 23 49 450 295 745 280 262 | 542 
British Colum- 
ia: 
oie 51 | 27 78 28 23 51 498 306 804 300 256 | 556 
1928_....... 50) 27 77 29 23 52 501 305 806 320 268 | 588 
} j i i 

















The above table shows that in the summer season monthly wages 
and board combined for both males and females were higher in British 
Columbia than in any of the other Provinces, although the estimated 
value of monthly board for females was equally high in 1928 in 
Alberta. 

British Columbia also holds the Canadian record in 1928 for the 
highest annual wages and board for agricultural male and female labor. 





Wages in Road Motor Transport in England 


ROWTH of motor traffic has been as marked in England as in 

this country, and according to the Manchester Guardian in its 

issue for March 22, 1929, the trade-unions, which had been taken 
rather unaware by this sudden development, have waked up to the 
necessity of regulating conditions in this new form of transport. 
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Since the principal railroad systems have definitely adopted motor 
transport along the ordinary highroads as part of their transporia- 
tion program, the National Union of sioacnad has taken the 
initiative in securing trade-union conditions for the men employed 
in this branch. An agreement has been reached between the union 
and the four principal railway systems by which the road transport 
employees of the companies will be brought under the railways’ con- 
ciliation machinery and will enjoy wages and conditions approximat- 
ing closely to those on the railways. The field of the nonrailway 
transport services is left open for the Transport and General Workers 
Union to organize. 

Because road transport differs in many respects from railwa 
service, the agreement, which was to become operative March 25, is 
regarded as experimental and is to be reviewed at the end of 12 
months. 

The principle of the 8-hour day and the 48-hour week is recognized, 
but provision has been made for a good deal of elasticity in working 
hours. Normally the week is to be worked in six turns of 8 hours 
each, exclusive of mealtimes, but when necessary the daily turn may 
be extended up to 12 hours, exclusive of mealtimes, provided there is 
always at least 9 hours of rest between turns of duty and that the 
week does not exceed 48 hours. Overtime on ordinary days will be 
paid for at time and a quarter, and Sunday, Christmas Day, and 
Good Friday duty at time and a half. The payment for Sunday duty 
is one of the particulars which may have to be modified in the light 
of experience, but a trial will be made of the present plan. 

Weekly wage rates are as follows: 


WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 





WEEKLY WAGE RATES OF ROAD ia. EMPLOYEES IN ENGLAND, 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of shilling = 24.33 cents] 








| 





London | Industrial areas Rural areas 
| 
ne Sh Shil Shil 
il- - il- 
lings Dollars lings Dollars lings Dollars 











PR TTR aan Ns Oe gle a eee eee 
Motor parcel vanmen and goods motor drivers: 

Petrol or steam vehicles___................-....--. 

Ee 
pe NS SER ries 





SSS SE Re 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 








Summary for March, 1929 


MPLOYMENT inereased 0.8 per cent in March, 1929, as com- 
pared with February, and pay-roll totals increased 1 per cent, 

as shown by reports made to the ovens of Labor Statistics. 
The classes of employment surveyed, the number of establishments 
reporting in each class, the number of employees covered, and the 
total pay rolls for one week, for both February and March, together 


with the per cents of change in March, are shown in the following 
statement: 









































Employment Pay-rolls in one week 
Per | Per 
Estab- nt aes 

Line of employment lish- — =~ m 

ments | February,| March, February, March, |... 
929 1929’ | Change) “ “1929 1929" | Change 
1. Manufacturing_________- ‘12,151 | 3,437,733 | 3,479,686 || +1.2 809, 938 | $97,620,846 | | +2.1 
2. Coal mining. ___________- 1,310 316, 303 305,786 | —3.3 9, 510, 664 8, 056, 001 15.3 
ei ES 158 120, 004 110,984 | —7.5 4, 277, 475 3, 184, 169 25.6 
Bituminous_-_____.._____- 1, 152 196, 299 194,802; —0.8 5, 233, 189 4, 871, 832 6.9 
3. Metalliferous mining____ 307 52, 643 53,983 | +2.5 1, 543, 909 1, 667, 340 8.0 
4. Public utilities..._._______ 8, 870 644, 594 645,810 | +-6.2)| 18,834,490 | 19, 530, 952 3.7 
0 RRS S Si 3, 253 184, 737 187,421 | +1.5 4, 633, 475 4, 716, 332 1.8 
0 SESE ee 1, 329 38, 104 38,279 | +0.5 1, 128, 148 1, 152, 494 2.2 
SN nied ia pa cas dn oo ool 1, 924 146, 633 | 149,142; +1.7 3, 505, 327 3, 563, 838 
Oe eth iiiniiisiincocctns 1, 734 141, 426 142,912 | +1.1 | 22,383,979 | 22,418, 428 | 1.4 
en eee eee 27,625 | 4,777,436 | 4,815,598 | +0,.8 | 132, 716, 455 134, 009, 899 | 1,0 





1 Weighted per cent of change, but this month the weighted and unweighted per cents of change in 
employment are identical; the remaining per cents of change, including total, are unweighted. 
2 Cash payments only; see text, p. 214. 


Increases in employment and in pay-roll totals were shown in 
March in each line of employment except coal mining, in which both 
anthracite and bituminous coal showed the beginning of a more or 
less seasonal falling-off in production. Owing to market conditions 
3 ee number of collieries were idle during the first half of 

arch. 

For convenient reference the latest data available relating to «l! 
employees, excluding executives and officials, on Class I railroads, 
drawn from Interstate Commerce Commission reports, are shown i" 
the statement following. These reports are for the months of January 
and February instead of for March and April. Therefore, the figures 
can not be combined with those presented in the foregoing statemen |. 
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Amount of pay roll in en- 
Employment tire month 
Per Per 
i ine of employment cent of cent of 


Jan. 15, Feb. 15, |°2@28€| January, | February, | C>@nge 
1929 1929 1929" | 19299 °° 














class I rallreads........-.---.--- 1,577,874 | 1,580,351 | +0. 7 | $228, 688,941 | $215,173,183 | —5.9 




















—_— 


The total number of employees covered in this summary, including 
railroads, is 6,400,000 with pay-roll totals in one week of approxi- 
mately $183,000,000. 


1. Employment in Selected Manufacturing Industries in 
March, 1929 


MPLOYMENT in manufacturing industries increased 1.2 per cent 
in March, 1929, as compared with February, and pay-roll totals 
increased 2.1 per cent, according to returns made to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics by 12,138 establishments in 54 of the foremost manu- 
facturing industries of the United States. These establishments in 
March had 3,459,042 employees whose combined earnings in one 
week were $97,220,138. These employees represent 53 per cent of 
all employees in the 54 industries surveyed and more than 40 per cent 
of the total number of employees in all manufacturing industries in 
the United States. 

An increase in employment in manufacturing industries in March 
has been shown in each of the last 7 years, except in 1924, but this 
increase Of 1.2 per cent in March, 1929, is considerably greater than 
the increases in any of the years except 1923. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ weighted index of employment in 
manufacturing industries for March, 1929, is 98.6, as compared with 
97.4 in February, 1929, 95.2 in January, 1929, and 93.7 in March, 
1928; the weighted index for pay-roll totals in March, 1929, is 103.9 
as compared with 101.8 in February, 1929, 94.5 in January, 1929, and 
95.2 in March, 1928. The monthly average for 1926 equals 100. 

Manufacturing employment stood at a higher level in March, 1929, 
than at any time since April, 1927, and pay-roll totals were greater 
than at any time since November, 1923. 

Thirty-eight of the 54 separate industries had more employees in 
Maret than in February and 39 industries reported higher .pay-roll 
totals. 

The spectacular gains in March were 45.8 per cent in employment 
and 38.9 per cent in pay-roll totals in the fertilizer industry, which 
habitually reaches its highest level in March and April; carriages and 
wagons showed gains of 13.8 per cent and 15.4 per cent in the two 
items; the gains in employment in shipbuilding, cast-iron pipe, cane- 
sugar refining, and women’s clothing ranged from 7.2 per cent to 


_ 5.7 per cent, while _— in employment of from 3.9 to 3.1 per cent 


were shown in brick, machine tools, electric-railroad car building 
and repairing, millinery and lace goods, foundry and machine-shop 
products, and electrical machinery. The automobile industry gained 
1.3 per cent in employment and 0.6 per cent in pay-roll totals, these 
comparatively small increases being in strong contrast to the sharply 
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upward trends of the two months immediately preceding; the 
and steel industry gained 1 per cent in employment and 2 pe: 
in pay-roll totals. 

The decreases in employment in March were all small excep; , 
seasonal drop of 4.9 per cent in slaughtering and meat packin: 

The rayon industry reported an employment increase of 2 |; per 
cent with a decrease in pay-roll totals of 1.3 per cent. 

Increased employment and greater pay-roll totals were shown jp 
March ineach geographic division with one exception—asmall decrease 
in employment in the West North Central division. The pronoinced 
increases were in the West South Central, Mountain, and Pacific diy;. 
sions, while the increases in Eastern States were less notable. 


iron 
cent 


TABLE 1.-COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAz 
MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1929 






































: Amount of pay roll 
Number on pay roll 
Estab- Per eeiners Per 
Industry lish- cent of cent of 
ments | Febru- March, change February, March, | “Dange 
ary, 1929 1929 1929 1929 
Food and kindred products____ 1,748 | 222,219 | 218, 221 (‘) $5, 689, 802 | $5, 595, 232 (1) 
Slaughtering and meat pack- 

ES al ae es ee 198 90, 266 85,839 | —4.9 | 2,332,166 | 2,199, 885 —§7 
Confectionery -.............-.- 305 32, 743 32, 032 —2.2 600, 499 593,725| -—-11 
Re ei ek ite 299 10, 119 10, 282 |  +1.6 340, 435 347, 306 +20 
|, SR ars 343 16, 434 16,013 | —2.6 430, 186 425,903 | -1.0 
EE Re Se 588 62, 067 62,818 | +1.2] 1,669,246 | 1,683,709) +09 
Sugar refining, came........... 15 10, 590 11,237 | +61 317, 270 344,704 +86 

Textiles and their products.___| 2,129 | 627,445 632,230 = (‘) 12, 595,968 | 12,770,702 (4) 
SR ne ore 467 | 221,707 | 220,536; —0.5 | 3,553,891; 3,548,364, -02 
Hosiery and knit goods______- 335 94, 760 96, 354 +1.7 1,822,156 | 1,865,282) +24 
| Siete iit ae 284 65, 637 66,959 | +2.0] 1,431,626 1,469, 454 +2.6 
Woolen and worsted goods...._ 192| 63,199] 62,522/ —1.1] 1,430,042| 1,396,808 | -24 
Carpets and rugs_-_....__.._- 30 25, 639 25,913 | +11 649, 075 653, 322 +07 
Dyeing and finishing textiles__ lll 34, 938 35,127 | +0.5 909, 648 908, 799 —0.1 
Clothing, men’s_--_.........- 311 64, 008 65,036 | +1.6] 1,565,649 | 1, 617, 008 +3.3 
Shirts and collars__._.....__.- 122 21, 955 22,412; +21 352, 743 367, 260 +4. 1 
Clothing, women’s___________ 204 23, 987 25,346 | +5.7 606, 994 647, 017 +6.6 
Millinery and lace goods...... 73 11, 615 12,025 | +3.5 273, 244 297, 298 +8.8 

Iron and steel and their prod- 

ee... eee 1,840 | 705,689 | 718,895 (4) 22,196,181 | 22, 725, 967 (') 
Iron and steel................. 204 | 276,311 | 278,990; +1.0] 9,037, 9, 214, 254 +2.0 
0 | SSE 38 10, 536 11,197 | +63 252, 616 251, 108 —0.6 
Structural ironwork_-________- 164 27, 007 27,170 | +0.6 810, 881 811, 401 +46, | 
Foundry and machine-shop 

i ail Eta A. 995 | 265,173 | 273,437 | +3.1] 8, 286,566 | 8,620,539, +40 
RE SORRRRERE Ey aes 68 33, 259 33,441 | +0.5 882, 153 876,220; —0.7 
OS EE ae 146 38, 575 40,041 | +3.8] 1,303,799 | 1,344,303 | +3.1 
Steam fittings and steam and i 

hot-water heating epparatus_ 110 35, 600 34,982 | —1.9{ 1,082,936 | 1,055,158, —26 
| ee AREER LEAS Re aes? 115 19, 228 19,687 | +24 539, 562,084 +24 

Lumber and its products______ 1,380 | 234,919 | 237,126 (2) 5, 130,552 | 5,240,562 (') 
Lumber, sawmills. -_____..... 635 | 134,040] 135,777; +1.3 | 2,695,005 2,759, 205 +2.4 
Lumber, millwork.___....._- 321 34, 091 35,082 | +2.9 788, 692 ‘ +6.5 
PUIGROMS Si eo 8 424 66, 788 66,267 | —0.8) 1,646,765 | 1,641,601 —0,3 

Leather and its products______ 363 125,128 | 123,353 () 2,838,176 | 2,743,499 = (') 

neal Rite eS Rane 131 26, 359 25,988 | —1.4 672, 532 647,994 - 
Boots and shoes. -............. 232 98, 769 97,365 | —1.4)| 2,165,644 | 2,005, 505 —3.2 

Paper and printing__._____.____ 1,161 | 209,589 | 209,070 (4) 6, 982,210 | 7, 084, (') 
Paper and pulp......:........ 217 60, 480 60, 504 +8 1, 675, 505 | 1,673,749 —0.1 
4 RIE § ORE 185 19, 549 19,548 | — 448, 016 457, 664 +22 
Printing, book and job--.-..__. 329 50, 361 50,136 | -—0.4{ 1,718,765 | 1,769,015 +2.9 
Printing, newspapers_........ 430 79, 199 78,882 | —0.4/ 3,139,924 3, 184,300 +14 

Chemicals and allied products. 380 97,174 | 103,049 () 2, 855,821 | 2,948, 201 (!) 
eR ee ere 144 39,085 | 38,677) —1.0| 1,099,519/ 1,088,343 —1.0 
I o-anieineneicaisinnaiianc 176 11, 238 16,385 | +45. 8 202, 056 280, 596 +38. 9 
Petroleum refining............ 60 46, 851 47,987 | +2.4| 1,554,246 | 1,579, 262 +1.6 








1The per cent of change has not been computed for the reason that the figures in the preceding co!™ns 
are unweighted and refer only to the establishments reporting; for the weighted per cent of change, 
wherein proper allowance is made for the relative importance of the several industries, so that the {cures 
may represent all establishments of the country in the industries here represented, see Table 2. 
? Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
[1114] 
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TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1929—Continued 


——_ — | 
——— { 


iron 
Cent 

















Amount of pay roll 
A, Number on pay roll 
) 
Pt a Estab- Per achat Per 
Industry lish- cent of cent of 
per ments | ¥ebru- March, change February, | March, 
ary, 1929 1929 1929 1929 
vn in ote 
reas Stone, clay, and glass prod- 
Vase —~—VEee 3 938 | 120,323 | 123,597 (4) $3, 062, 153 | $3, 202, 092 (%) 
need en fae! i 108 22, 901 23,490 | +2.6 637, 336 666, 476 +4. 6 
‘i Brick, tile, and terra cotta____ 580 33, 949 35,276 | +3.9 809, 635 867, 677 +7.2 
divi. Pettiinininnn ciiken)> «aan. 121| 20,377| 20,741| +1.8| 497,413| 504424) +14 
Gla88..cibienmnnedibiacitinis 129 43, 096 44,090 | +2.3/] 1,117,769 1, 163,515 +41 
Metal products, other than 
TICAL iron and steel________________- 56, 179 56, 892 (4) 1, 563,139 | 1, 605, 245 (1) 


Stamped and enameled ware- 
Brass, bronze, and copper 
cc a 


20,325 | 20,603 | +1.8 506, 753 521,941 | +3.0 
35,854 | 36,199 | +1.0] 1,056,386 | 1,083,304) +425 
63,824) (1) 1, 008,035 | 1,028,414)  (') 


9, 131 8,949 | —2.0 147, 711 138, 402 —6.3 
54, 684 54,875 | +0.3 860, 324 890, 012 +3, 5 


Tobacco products.____________. 
Chewing and smoking tobac- 

oO Ger es te 
Cigars and cigarettes_-.._.___ 


Per 
"ent of 
change 


Be Bz 38 
Z 
4 
ow 


Vehicles for land transporta- 



























































RE EO Ee 1,247 | 634,970 | 643, 702 (1) 21, 667,932 | 21,971, 028 () 
a Autemeene.o. . . 555.- 88 214 | 473,396 | 479,599 | +1.3 | 16,731,773 | 16, 828,020 +0. 6 
(1) Carriages and wagons________. 54 1,410 1,604 | +13. 30, 857 35,610 | +15.4 
Car building and repairing, 
—5.7 electric-railroad_......._.__- 419 25, 771 26,773 | +3.7 801, 878 833, 393 4+3.9 
—1.1 Car building and repairing, 
+2.0 steam-railroad.............. 560 | 134,393 | 135,766] +10) 4,103,424 | 4,274,005 +42 
—1,0 
+0.9 Miscellaneous industries_______ 477 | 340,283 | 349,727 (4) 10, 219, 969 | 10, 705, 176 () 
+8,6 Agricultural implements__-___- 78 27, 155 27,696 | +2.6 830, 443 856, 934 +3. 2 
(1 Electrical machinery, appa- 
iA : ratus, and supplies_________ 180 | 173,710! 179,177 | +3.1)| 5,335,667 | 5,721,036) +7.2 
49 Pianos and organs___.__...__. 69 8, 373 8, 133 —2.9 245, 512 250, 470 +2.0 
ins Rubber boots and shoes._____ 11| 16,475| 16,165| ~—1.9|  374,267| 376,771] +0.7 
~2 4 Automobile tires.............. 44 61, 413 62,502 | +1.8 | 2,034,548 | 2,037, 691 +0. 2 
40.7 Shipbuilding. ...............- 82 33, 035 35,410 | +7.2 993,464 | 1,061, 566 +6. 9 
~0 ROVUiticcconnduoccaccéas 13 20, 122 20,644} +2. 406, 068 400, 708 —1.3 
Gi All industries___......_._. 12, 151 |, 437, 733 |3, 479, 686 (1) 95, 809, 938 | 97, 620, 846 (1) 
+6.6 

bis RECAPITULATION BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 

(1) 

My GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 

wel New England 4_.............--..- 1,453 | 401, 684 600 | +0.7 |$10, 164, 834 |$10, 317,621} +41.5 

Middle Atlantic §__..............- 2,824 | 894,726 | 903,319 | +1.0 | 25, 966,298 | 26, 543, 224 +2.2 

+4.0 

0.7 East North Central 6___.......... 3, 142 |1, 239, 213 |1, 256, 767 | +1. 4 | 39, 392, 103 | 39, 987, 704 +1.5 

+3, i West North Central 7__..........- 1,125 | 175, 241 174, 245 —0.6 | 4,455,758 | 4, 500,176 +1.0 

. South Atlantic *__.............._- 1,498 | 347, 695 +1.5 | 6,901,117 | 7, 038, 361 +2.0 

~26 East South Central *___......._.. 619 | 132,305 | 133, 387 +9.8 | 2,531,642 | 2,541,377 +0. 4 

+24 West South Central #°_____.______ 506 86, 496 89,720 | +3.7 | 1,909,685 | 2,053,572 +7.5 , 
Mountain TS ete a 8 217 30, 103 31,180 | +3.6 855, 850 886, 052 +3.5 5 

Oe FCN 767 | 130,270} 133,476 | +2.5)| 3,632,651 | 3,752, 759 +3.3 
Ly All divisioms__.........._____- 12, 151 |3, 437, 733 |3, 479, 686 (4) 95, 809, 938 | 97,620,846 | (1) 

1 t 
0, 5 'The per cent of change has not been ——_ for the reason that the figures in the preceding columns 
32 are unweighted and refer only to the establishments reporting; for the weighted per cent of ch , wherein 

proper allowance is made for the relative importance of the several industries, so that the may 
(1) represent all establishments of the country in the industries here represented, see Table 2. 
—0.1 ‘The rayonindustry was surveyed for the January-February comparison for the first time; since the data 
+2.2 for computing relative numbers are not yet available the industry is not included in the indexes. The 
+2.9 total figures for 544 manufacturing industries given in the text, p. 199, do not include rayon. 
+14 ‘Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont. 
1) ' New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania. 
a ‘Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin. 
38 9 ‘lowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota. 
11.6 i in Wak tine of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, Vir- 

with Inia, nia. 
mns * Alabama, Kentucky, Mississippi, Tennessee. 
nge, 1 Ark Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas. . 
ures ! Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, Nevada, Utah, Wyoming. 


" California, Oregon, Washington. 
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TABLE 2.—PER CENT OF CHANGE, FEBRUARY TO MARCH, 1929--12 GROUPS OF | DUS. 
TRIES AND TOTAL OF ALL INDUSTRIES 


[Computed from the index numbers of each group, which are obtained by weighting the index ; 


imb 
of the several industries of the group, by the number of employees, or wages paid, in the indusi; il 








| _—_—., 








Per cent of change, Per cent of ange 
February to February to 
March, 1929 March, 1:29 
Group Group i 
Number | Amount Number | A mount 
on pay ofpay | on pay | of pay 
roll | roll roll roll 
| 
Food and kindred products__- —1.2 —1.2 || Metal products other than 
Textiles and their products --- +1.1 +2.1 iron and steel___..........-.- +1.2 19> 
Iron and steel and their prod- Tobacco products___.........- (4) +93 
ee ES ea es +2. 1 +2.6 || Vehicles for land transporta- 
Lumber and its products-_---- +0.8 +2. 2 a SIRI RS: +1. 2 191 
Leather and its products___--- —1.4 —3.3 || Miscellaneous industries______ +2.7 449 
Paper and printing-_____.____- —0.3 +1. 6 |{-———___——_ — a 
Chemicals and allied products- +6. 1 +3. 0 Allindustries_________ +1.2 | +24 
Stone, clay, and glass prod- 
ee IGE Se ey ME +2.8 +4. 6 




















1 No change. 


Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing 
Industries in March, 1929, and March, 1928 


Tue LeveL of employment in manufacturing industries in March, 
1929, was 5.2 per cent ea than in March, 1928, and pay-roll 
totals were 9.1 per cent higher. 

March was the sixth successive month showing a higher leve! of 
employment than the same month of the preceding year, the per- 
centage of increase, which in the first of the six months was 0.6 only, 
having been substantially greater in each succeeding month. 

Among the 31 industries which reported increased employment 
over the 12-month interval the notable increases were: 39.3 per cent 
in machine tools; 27.9 per cent in automobiles; 23.3 per cent in ship- 
building; 21.6 per cent in electrical machinery; 21.2 per cent in 
agricultural implements; 16.7 per cent in brass products; 16.1 per 
cent in foundry and machine-shop products; and 10.6 per cent in 
automobile tires. The iron and steel industry showed a gain of 
3.8 per cent. ; 

The outstanding gains in employment in the groups of industries, 
in this comparison between March, 1929, and March, 1928, were: 
19.7 per cent in the group of miscellaneous industries; 14.7 per cent 
in the vehicle group; 12.3 per cent in the nonferrous group; and |0).2 
per cent in the iron and steel group. 

The East North Central geographic division in March continwed 
to show a very large gain in this yearly comparison, the increase having 
been 13.3 per cent, with the Middle Atlantic division following with 
a gain of 5.1 per cent. 
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Tap: 3. COMPARISON OF EMPLOY MENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTUR- 
ING INDUSTRIES, MARCH, 1929, WITH MARCH, 1928 

































































(The ; «r cents of change for each of the 12 groups of industries and for the total of all industries are weighted 
in the same manner as are the per cents of change in Table 2] 
Per cent of Pe cent of 
change, March, change, March, 
1929, compared 1929, com 
with March, 1928 with M , 1928 
Industry Industry 

Number] Amount Number | Amount 

on pay | of pay on pay | of pay 

roll roll roll roll 

Food and kindred products. +40.1 —0.3 || Chemicals and allied prod- 

Slaughtering and meat Re sia se ac cccicedc +1.5 +1.8 
POC suintitintoawsnsccsé —2.4 —3.2 NET eg aa +5. 0 +3.5 

Confectionery -.......-...-- —2.0 —1.2 ERE —5.1 —5.9 

loco CROGMERR IAS ow S555. t cd —2.7 —0.2 Petroleum refining.__.___._- +8. 1 +8.3 

yo ee. +1.4 +1.7 

Ce rs ee +1.5 || Stone, clay, and glass prod- 

Sugar refining, Cane...._.... +9. 6 +7.3 u e..-.. pared Smornena ran $22 Ker : = 

s AE: SRS Oe a ES. —4, —4, 

Textiles and their products..| —0.4 +3.1 Brick, tile, and terra cotta__| —8.6 —8.9 
Cote ee ca | <8) TAS Peery poi] <8 
Hosiery an nit g a | —1, en eee fe " ‘ 
Silk g0008---o-------—— | 17 72 Glass.....--..-------------- +45) +69 
Woolen and worsted’ goods... +2. 6. 

; arpets —_ “finishing ton, +6. 2 +2.7 _— yrefuct> Hammdipenern +12.3 +21,9 
yeing an n OKs h . .. . Kioeihy su 6.) ee = oo = ea 
‘then Me sc as 42.9) +3.9 Se ne ee ee 2 ae 
Clothing, men’s. .-_......_. —2.7 +3.4 ne PE 416.71 +28.8 
Shirts and collars. ..._._.__- “es a8 tea. » ela ti area teaches : 
C lothing, women’s_ PA, SpE . ‘ Tobacco ucts ws, | 9 —2, 4 
Millinery and lace goods..__ —1.1 +2.9 Chewing and smoking to- 

Iron and steel and their bacco and snuff______..__. —64 —6.6 
odedes............--......] +98] +8279 Cigars and cigarettes __-_-___- —0.9 —1.8 
[ron and steel_.............. +3.8 +7.2 
Cast-iron pipe__........_._- —9, 2 —13.2 || Vehieles for land transporta- 

Structural ironwork ._____- +9.7 +9.1 EES RE REE ELIE ENE +14, 7 +18, 3 
Foundry and machine-shop Automobiles_..._........__- +27.9 +26. 4 
PU nns wae consenas +16. 1 +22. 2 Carriages and wagons____-_- +7.9 +10.5 
FOP aiid inne eens +7.0 +10.6 Car building and repairing, 
Machine tools............-- +39. 3 +44.9 electric-railroad__________- —4.6 —6.3 
Steam fittings and steam Car building and repairing, 
and hot-water heating steam- dik anvithne 4 +0. 1 4.8 
apparatus. —_.......- hive Seal —2.0 +0.9 
5 terPiaietielsisuinsAsetisnsiien t +6. 8 +6.3 eae poy eee ae += 4 aaK8 
icultural implements._.__! 21. +21. 

Lumber and its products____ (1) —0.9 Electrical machinery, ap- 

Lumber, sawmills________.- —1.7 —4.9 tus, and supplies +21. 6 +25 5 

Lumber, millwork... ___- +3.1 +3.8 , PEE os jav-y - 

Furnitie 41.2 +2.0 Pianos and organs________-_- 7.6 5.0 
ee ? ‘ Rubber boots and shoes....| —4.8 —7.0 

Leather andits products...| —4,9 —8.9 Automobile tires............| +10.6 +11.3 
LO ie diem ncaa» —9.2 —11.1 Shipbuilding --_.......____- +23. 3 +26. 3 
Boots and shoes...........- —3. 6 —7.8 

Paper and printing... ==. +1.3 +4.9 All industries. .______-_- +5.2 +9.1 
Paper and pulp_......_____- +0.4 +2. 6 
i SS —0. 6 +4. 1 
Printing, book and job___-. +3. 4 +6. 1 
Printing, newspaper -______- +2.0 +4.9 

RECAPITULATION BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION ? | GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION x 

New Emgiamd@.............2.22: +2.1 +7.9 || West South Central__...________ +3. 8 +8.0 

Middle Atlantic... -.- 0. +5. 1 +8.0 |} Mountain.__.._........_...____- +2.5 +4.5 

F ast North Central__.......__- +13.3 i eee ERR ns ee +0. 5 —0.3 

West North Central... - ==. _ +1.4 +2.0 | 

Sout) AGMMNEMM cose lk +1.6 +4.7 | All divisioms.._......_._. +5,2 +91 

ast South Central._._.....___ +1.4 +1.3 | 

















“INoe , 
* See footnotes 4 to 12, p. 201. 
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Per Capita Earnings in Manufacturing Industries in March, 1929 


—- 


PER CAPITA EARNINGS of employees, in the combined 54 man). 
facturing industries, in March, 1929, were 0.9 per cent higher than iy 
February, 1929, and 3.7 per cent higher than in March, 1928. 

Thirty-four of the 54 industries showed increased per capita earp- 
ings in March as compared with February, while 35 industries showed 
higher per capita earnings than in March, 1928. 


TaBLE 4.—COMPARISON OF PER CAPITA EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING IN Dus. 
TRIES, MARCH, 1929, WITH FEBRUARY, 1929, AND MARCH, 1928 




















Per cent of Per cent of 
change March, change M arch, 
1929, compared 1929, compared 
with— with 
Industry Industry 
Feb- Feb- 
ruary ——. ruary, M arch 
1929 1929 1m 
Millinery and lace goods_......--- +5.1 +4.0 |} Cottom goods... .....4. niece. l +0.4 +60) 
Pianos and organs___........----- +5.0 PE Oe ING oid no ccencnctdnesunees +0. 4 Lg 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, ee cream............-- osnittecveliaiil +0. 4 2.17 
fe TS" +3.9 +3.0 || Car building and repairing, elec- 
Lumber, millwork............---- +3. 5 +0. 5 th one napa EEE INE? +0. 2 ~?.1 
Printing, book and job____.---.-- +3.4 Pe 6 5 mene. uc... te +(1) 1.3 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta___.__-- +3. 1 OO i +() ~0, 4 
Car building and repairing, steam- a oa NR ste Sn ebaceead —0. 1 11.9 
I iil edit cc c2Ank SS God +3. 1 ek ES PS ES Cae —0.3 —1,1 
Cigars and cigarettes_............- +3.1 = 7 a SEI Sc ceo —0.3 2.3 
Rubber boots and shoes-_-.._.___. +2.6 —2.3 || Carpets and rugs-_-.-_......--.----- —0.4 —3. 5 
Sugar refining, cane___.........-- +2. 4 a —$.4) -—7.9 
oe. . 2 See +2.1 +4.8 || Structural ironwork -----.-...-.-- —0.5; -0.7 
Shirts and collars___...........--- +2.0 +2. 1 ti Amspemobiles. .....<...-..--- 25. —0.7 —1.0 
CRIS J. te dimidutnccclaubtascece +1.9 +0.8 |} Dyeing and finishing textiles____- —0.7 0.6 
Printing, newspapers_..........-.- +1.8 +2.6 || Machine tools_............-..---- —0.7 +-3.7 
SR ARETE ESE ERS: FS +1.7 +4.0 || Steam fittings and steam and hot- 
Brass, bronze, and copper prod- water heating apparatus_______- —0.7 +-2.9 
EE Ee ee. Saree +1.6| +10.7 || Petroleum refining. __.........__- —0.8 +0), 2 
Cietiine, me's. .......2. 2 +1.6 +5. 7 oe nee and meat packing__.| —0.8 —0.4 
RE ETS Ny SORTA Be ee SoS 3 +1.6 +O. 4 Dewees 26s. uh —1.2 +3.2 
Carriages and wagons-_-_--_...._.- +1.5 +2.4 || Woolen and worsted goods--___.__- —1.3; +3.4 
Agricultural implements--_-_-__--- +1.2 +0.3 || Automobile tires. __...........__. —1.6; +403 
Stamped and enameled ware___.-| +1.2 +1.3 || Boots and shoes_................. —1.9 4.8 
Confectionery ...................- +1.1 PR —2.3 —2.1 
Evote end G00. <i dc24e 8: +1.0 +3.4 || Chewing and smoking tobacco 
Lumber, sawmills. ..............- +1.0 —3.4 en ee —4.4 0.1 
Clothing, women’s-_--_........._-- +0.9 4G;3 2 pees... 2. tet —4.7 0.5 
Foundry and machine-shop prod- Cast-iron pipe._.................. —6.5| 4.7 
CTEM iin tdltnanbucubicssnee +0.9 +5. 2 } —_——- 
Hosiery and knit goods_-_-_..._._- +0.7 +3. 5 All industries_........____ +0.9 +3.7 
TE RR +0. 6 +1.7 




















1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
Wage Changes in Manufacturing Industries 


ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTEEN establishments in 21 manufactur- 
ing industries reported wage-rate increases made during the month 
ending March 15, 1929. ‘These increases averaged 7.1 per cent and 
affected more than 24,000 employees, or 58 per cent of all employees 
in the establishments concerned. 

Twelve establishments in 8 industries reported wage-rate decreases 
during the same period. These decreases averaged 10.2 per cent 
and affected 473 employees or 33 per cent of all employees in the 
establishments concerned. 

Seventy-two of the 118 establishments reporting increases were 10 
the two car-building-and-repairing industries. These establishments 
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reported increases to more than 22,000 
‘ncreases combined with February’s repo 

in 111 car shops who received wage-rate increases between 
15 and March 15, 1929. 


employees I 
January 


TABLE 


5.—-WAGE ADJUSTME 
BETWEEN FEBRU 
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employees. These 


rt make a total of 30,000 


NTS IN MANUFACTUBING INDUSTRIES OCCURRING 
ARY 15 AND MARCH 15, 1929 





——— 





— 


Per cent of increase} 










































































Establishments or decrease in Employees affected 
wage rate 
| 
Per cent of em- 
ployees 
Industry Number 
Total reporting In estab- 
number |'2crease Or) Range | Average Total | jishments | 1 all 
re : decrease number : estab- 
porting | in wage reporting | “jish- 
increase or 
rates — 
report- 
in wage I 
rates ing 
ai 
| Increases 
htering and meat packing - 198 2 | 1.1- 3.0 1.6 24 8| (y 
Oe | ES : éndetlipe 588 2 | 5.9-12.5 9.1 52 6 | ti 
[ron and steel. ..----.---------- 204 1 4.9 4.9 120 100 
Foundry and machine-shop 
products. ...----------------- 995 6 | 4.0-15.0 5.7 183 42 ( 
Hardware. ...-..--------------- 68 2 | 4.8-10.0 5.2 62 4 (i 
Machine tools. -.-.------------- 146 5 | 5.0 9.3 6.7 42 7 (‘) 
Furniture. .-.------------------ 424 3 | 2.0-10.0 8.1 19 6 (1) 
Paper and pulp--.-------------- 217 1 1.0 1.0 20 9 (ty 
Paper boxes. ------------------- 185 2| 3.5 5.0 4.2 18 7 (1) 
Printing, newspapers .-.-----.---- 430 4/1099 4.7 232 23 (1) 
Chemicals_......--------------- 144 1 10. 0 10. 0 142 8 (1) 
Fertilizers........----,----+---- 176 4 | 4.5-30.0 10. 4 371 35 2 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta-_---- 580 1 5.0 5.0 27 100 (1) 
y, OS OS ee 129 4 | 7.0-20.0 14.7 166 10 (1) 
Brass, bronze, and copper prod- 
pee oa a a 154 1 4.0 4.0 22 96 (4) 
Car building and repairing, elec- 
trio- FOMEa om onoc--eseces- 419 3 | 4.4-10.0 5.0 123 92 (*) 
Car building and repairing, 
steam-railnoed._.....---.-...- 560 69 | 4.4- 9.3 7.1 22, 179 79 16 
Agricultural implements_-__-- ---- 78 1 10.8 10.8 14 6/ () 
Electrical machinery, appara- 
tus, and supplies... ...------- 180 4\2.8 9.0 3. 6 171 8 | ( 
Automobile tires....-.-.-.-------- 44 1 5.0 5.0 15 23 (i 
Shipbuilding. .......-.--------- 82 1 12.0 12.0 20 8 (i 
Decreases 
Cotton goods. ........-...---«0- 467 1 10.0 10.0 50 25 (4) 
Clothing, men’s... .-..---...<«.- 311 1 10.0 10.0 70 6 (1) 
Trenh BI Wks cb baced- ola dee 204 2 10.0 10.0 55 15 (1) 
Foundry and machine-shop 
PRO ick dete n eo nscoasee 995 1 12.5 12.5 46 17 (4) 
Lumber, sawmills... ........-.-- 635 2 | 5.0-20.0 5.7 113 100 (4) 
Boots Gi Bethan 6 dma se ncnwcsns 232 1 10. 0 10.0 16 22 (i 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta....-.. 580 3 | 5.0-20.0 10. 0 75 39 (i 
1066 cckeeiticiaeh abo ntinw o4neatee 129 1 20. 0 20. 0 48 60 (i 




































































employed and in 


1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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Indexes of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing Industries 


InpEx NumBERs for March, 1928, and for January, February, and 
March, 1929, showing relatively t 
; ; ay-r 
industries surveyed by t 


he variation in number of persons 
oll totals in each of the 54 manufacturing 
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general indexes for the combined 12 groups of industries, appes; jy 
Table 6. | 








TABLE 6.—-INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTUR. 
ING INDUSTRIES, MARCH, 1928, AND JANUARY, FEBRUARY, AND MARCH, | 999 


| Monthly average, 1926= 100] 









































Employment Pay-roll totals 
in@ustrs | 1928 | 1929 | 1928 1929 
| | 
»,| Janu- | Febru- ; | Janu- | Febru- .. 
March | ws ary | March | Mareh | “Sry on ore 
| | i — 
General index_________-_____- 93.7 95.2) 97.4 98.6, 95.2, 94.5) 101.8 103, 9 
Food and kindred products_____. 97.3| 98.4| 9896| 97.4) 9899 99.6) 99.8 = we 
Slaughtering and meat packing._| 100.7 | 105.9 103. 4 98.3 | 101.1 | 108.4 103. 9 97.9 
fae ace. 90.3, 90.9) 90.5 88.5, 91.9) 91.9 91.8 90,8 
Se) eee 82.8/ 79.9) 703] 806) 829} 789| 81.1 99 7 
RI + SE SPEER SS IRE EET 100.1 | 101.1 | 104.2 101. 5 101.4; 101.5) 104.1 103, | 
SIRE aalonSa Toprecetcen se serie: 99. 4 98. 7 100. 5 101.7 100.7 | 985); 101.3 (2 
Sugar refining, cane. -__...-.-..-.-- 89.5; 904); 924 98.1; 9.9) 928) 95.8 04. ( 
| | 
Textiles and their products.._____ _ 100.3 96.9 98.8 99.9 | 101.2) 96.3 102.2 104.3 
Cotton goods_............-..---..| 99.5| 986] 99.1 98.6; 95.4| 97.6) 100.3 100.1 
Hosiery and knit goods____..._-__- | 98.3 92.9 95. 5 97.1 101. 5 | 93.8 | 101.6 104 
SERS 106 | 95.2) 97.9} 99.9! 1066) 928) 103.7 i064 
Woolen and worsted goods_-_-_-_-_- | 93.9 98. 3 7.6 96. 5 91.4 98. 6 99. 6 97.2 
Carpets and Fugs........--...------ | 103.2: 107.9 | 108.4 109. 6 101.3 102. 0 103. 3 (4.0 
Dyeing and finishing textiles_._..; 102.2 | 102.0| 104.7 105.2 | 105.7 104, 2 110. 0 19. 8 
Clee, MOO OB.  ........5.4..- ; 96.3); 883) 922 93.7 | 94.7 | 86.9 94. 8 97.9 
Shirts and collars...__.......----- | 96.6); 91.6); 925 04.4; 95.4; 86.1 91.4 95.1 
Clothing, women’s_-_---_-.-_- ~----| 113.3 | 105.6} 110.9} 117.2; 120.3] 107.4] 117.0 124.7 
Millinery and lace goods- -_~----_- 102. 9 92. 6 98. 4 101.8 | 104.5 89.9 98. 8 107.5 
Iron and steel and their products 90.0, 4.8 97.2 99. 2 92.5 95.5 | 102.5 105, 2 
SOOO SINE BU sti oii oe on nein i> 91.5; 93.4 94. 0 95. 0 95. 3 95. 5 100. 2 102.2 
oT | eae ee ae ee 80.8 | 73.3 69. 1 73. 4 80. 5 67.0 70. 3 69.9 
Structural ironwork_------....-.-- 89.4) 97.7 97.6 98. 1 91.0 96. 3 99. 2 gg 
Foundry and machine-shop prod- 
lac ose ocdeNlensdeceyaed 89.9, 97.6; 101.3 104. 4 90. 8 97.7 106. 7 ll 
ES aa Teas TRE ORES 89.1 92.2; 94.8 95.3; 89.0 93. 0 99. 1 Ys 
DARIO LOG win... <0 covnwoe tose 92.6) 120.1 124.3 129.0} 98.2 129. 1 138. 0 42.3 
Steam fittings and steam and hot- 
water heating apparatus__-_____- $4.3 81.2; 8.3 82.6, 8.9 78.4 88. 0 
Ee ee as Se a za 84.8 81.1 | 88. 4 90.6) 82.1 73.8 85. 2 87 
Lumber and its products...._____ 86.2 85.2) 85.5 86.2, 87.6 81.9 84.9 56,8 
Lumber, sawmills____.........-- $4.5) 82.2 $2. 1 83.1; 86.2 77.9 80. 1 82 
Lumber, millwork ---....-.------ 83.4 83.3 83. 6 86.0 | 83.2 79. 1 $1.1 86. 4 
Pin anniek Aiden whinn de tne’ 93. 5 94.2; 95.4 94. 6 94.8 92.0 97.0 96.7 
Leather and its products________- 96.5 91.0, 93.1| 91.8 96.8 87.1 91,2 88, 
| ER EERE BERET 99. 1 90. 8 91.3 90. 0 99. 7 87.6 92. 0 
Boots and shoes_...............-. 95. 6 91.0 93.5 | 2.2 95. 6 86.9 91.0 
| 
Paper and printing. ______________- 98, 8 99.6 100.4 100.1 | 101.4) 103.2, 104.7 106.4 
ee aes 94. 6 94. 5 95. 0 95. 0 95. 9 95. 7 98. 5 YR, 4 
Peper wee. 2... ose des | 93.2 92. 2 92. 6 92. 6 97.3 97.4 9.1); 1013 
Printing, book and job___.....-_- | 99.1 100.8; 102.9}; 1025); 1022; 103.2) 105.3 | 08. 4 
Printing, newspapers.__...-....... 104. 5 107.1 107.0 106. 6 106. 3 110.1 110.0 | 11.8 
Chemicals and allied products____|_ 101.7 94.4 97.3 | 103.2 | 100.7 95.1 99.5 102.5 
CRIs oes Be bse | 100.0) 1027) 1061] 105.0) 1054) 1048) 1102) | 
oo  REBRR RSE age ae hE / 146.1 92.0 95. 1 138. 6 133. 2 90. 4 92; = 12 
Petroleum refining.............-- 83.6 86.1 88. 3 90. 4 85. 3 86. 8 90. 9 | 
Stone, clay, and glass products... 87.3 81.6| 81.7] 84.0)| 87.1| 77.5) 76 83.3 
OUR i ek Sk | 825 78. 5 77.5 79. 5 81.0 72.0 74.1 (iat 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta.._......| 79.8 72.7 70. 2 72.9 76.7 67.6 65. 2 69.9 
a Ra ae 97.0 94.3 95. 4 97.1 102.0 85. 2 92. 7 04.0 
EN. Se 25s 5 See Aeaes 91.9 89. 7 93. 9 96. 0 92. 5 91.2 96. 8 100. 4 
Metal products, other than iron 
CS ES Tale Renin EE 90.7 97.2; 100.7 | 101.9 92.1 | 102.4 | 109.4 112.3 
Stamped and enameled ware-__._ 89. 8 & 91,4 93. 0 93. 9 84. 8 95. 7 98. 6 
Brass, bronze, and copper prod- ' 
Wn <cnnscqeiadniineiniies Jers 90.9) 101.7; 105.14 106.1 91.4; 109.3) 1148 ll; 
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i in qusiy 6.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFAC- 
TURING INDUSTRIES, MARCH, 1928, AND JANUARY, FEBRUARY, AND MARCH, 
\Q29 -Continued 
= Pt Employment Pay-roll totals 
Industry 1928 1929 1928 1929 
—— Janu- | Febru- | Janu- | Febru- 
March ary ary March ered ary | ary March 
: Tobaceo products________-..._____. 96.0 | 86.3 94.2, 4.2, O14 Sto! 82.2) 89.2 
Chewing and smoking tobacco 
and Mia piliineceinnkbRedsiientsb-’s 100.8] 95.1} 962] 943! 963| 968! 960| 89.9 
Cigars and cigarettes.......-..._. 95.1} 85.2! 939] 942! 927| 791! 861] 89.1 
Lares Vehicles forland transportation. 93.2 | 99.8 | 105.6) 106.9, 99.1)| 95.5 | 114.8) 117.2 
— A Ut ecto cecccupee-ss | 104.9] 1211) 1825) 1342) 1141!] 1114] 143.3 144. 2 
Carriages and wagons.......____- 74.9| 69.2} 71.0| 808| 789| 74.3| 75.6] 987.2 
~ Car building and repairing, elec- : 
103.4 tric-railroad............-.--.--- 3} 9.5] 9.5! 938) 101.2) 9.6| 913] 948 
Car building and repairing, steam-| 
6 rel Schocncenducecec hess | $35| 81.6) 828| 836) 87.1, 796| 87.6] 913 
97.9 
90.8 Miscellaneous industries... 89.7 | 102.8 | 104.6 | 107.4, 90.4 | 101.7) 107.3| 112.6 
89 7 \gricultural implements. -_______| 106. 8 121.3 126.8 129. 4 113.8 | 124.1 134. 3 138. 5 
103, | Electrical machinery, apparatus, 
029 and supplies.......--..02....-- 90.0} 103.4| 106.1} 1094| 923] 103.8] 1080] 1158 
104, 0 Pianos and orgams.._.-.....-..--.- | 78.0 76. 3 74. 3 72.1 74.0 71.8 69. 0 70.3 
Rubber boots and shoes.___.____. | 9.1} 998! 961! 943) 985| 961! 91.0| 91.6 
104.3 \utomobile tires..........-.-.--- 100.7 | 1082| 109.5| 111.4| 106.0] 103.4| 117.8| 1180 
100.1 Shipbuilding. __....._-- Bie whet pane | 82.0 94. 1 94.3) 101.1) 81.4 93. 6 96. 2 102. 8 
14, ] — — —- ————— — — —-——— - _ 
6 4 
1049 Table 7 shows the general index of employment in manufacturing 
= industries and the general index of pay-roll totals, by months, from 
6 January, 1923, to March, 1929. 
107.5 Following Table 7 is a chart which represents the 54 industries 
05.9 combined and shows, by months, the course of pay-roll totals as well 
02.2 as the course of employment. It includes the years 1926 and 1927, as 
v.99 
99 3 well as 1928, and January, February, and March, 1929. 
oat Taste %—-GENERAL INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANU- 
12.3 FACTURING INDUSTRIES, JANUARY, 1923, TO MARCH, 1929 
85.7 | Monthly average, 1926= 100] 
87.3 as . El ETT Oise CER ee ee” 
—s Employment Pay-roll totals 
6.4 Month ||, --- : 
_ | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1923 | 1924 1925 | 1926 1927 | 1928 | 1929 
R89 se 
Q ¢ Pas te Se Be ay 
8 1 January... _-- 106.6; 103.8! 97.9| 100.4} 97.3] 91.6 95.2} 95.8 986] 93.9) 98.0) 949) 80.6 94.5 
February... 108.4 105.1} 99.7] 101.5) 99.0, 93.0, 97.4] 99.4] 103.8) 99.3) 102.2) 100.6, 93.9) 101.8 
16.4 March..-...-. 110. 8| 104. 9| 100. 4| 102.0} 99.5! 93.7| 98.6] 104.7] 103. 3| 100.8] 103.4! 102.0} 95. 2| 103.9 
R 4 April. -lzage 110. 8} 102.8} 100.2) 101.0, 98.6) 93.3... 105. 7| 101.1} 98.3| 101. 5) 100.8) 93.8)... 
1.3 May.----osews 110.8} 98.8, 98.9} 99.8) 97.6 93.0,------ 109.4| 96.5) 98.5) 99.8] 99.8) 94.1\._.._. 
4 june_...ckkiie 110.9, 95.6, 98.0) 99.3, 97.0, 93.1)... 109.3} 90.8 95.7; 99.7) 97.41 942\.._- 
15 July_.....---.| 100.2} 923] 97.2 97.7] 9501 922)... 104.3} 84.3) 93.5 95.2} 93.0, 91.2\.___. 
August........ 108.5 92.51 97.8 987} 95.1] 93.6.,-.--| 103.7| 87.2} 95.4 987] 950) 942)... 
2.5 September. _--| 108. 6| 94.3) 98.9] 100.3 95.8] 95.0. __- 104.4) 89.8 94.4] 99.3] 94.1] 95.4|._.._. 
01 October... -- 108.1 95.6) 100.4] 100.7; 95.3) 95.9).____. 106.8} 92.4] 100.4) 102.9 95.2) 99.0\...__- 
5.3 November..--| 107.4, 95.5| 100.7} 99.5] 93.5 95.4|...._- 105. 4) 91.4| 100.4} 99.6) 91.6, 96.1\.-.__. 
2.4 December... .- 105. 4| 97.3) 100.8) 98.9) 92.6) 95. 5).___- 103. 2| 95.7 101. 6} 99.8} 93.2) 97.7|....-. 
3.3 Average.| 108.8 #8. 99, 2| 100,0| 96,4 $3.8) 197.1 104.3 94.6 97.7 100.4 96.5, 94, 5/100, 1 
40 ) Average for 3 months. 
0.7 
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Time Worked and Force Employed in Manufacturing Industries in March, 
1929 


Reports as to working time and force employed in March, 1929, were 
received from 9,503 establishments in the 54 separate industries. 
Employees in 82 per cent of these establishments were working full 
time and employees in 17 per cent were working part time, while 1 
per cent of the establishments were idle; 36 per cent of the establish- 
ments had a full normal force of employees and 63 per cent were 
operating with reduced forces. 

The establishments in operation had an average of 92 per cent of 


a full normal force of employees who were working an average of 98 
per cent of full time. 


TasLe 8.—PROPORTION OF TIME WORKED AND FORCE EMPLOYED IN MANUFAC- 
TURING INDUSTRIES IN MARCH, 1929 


—_—— 
= 
























































T 
Operating establishments only— 
| 7 
Establish- || Per cent of 
ments establish- oe Percent of | Average 
reporting || mentsin | POF sii | establishments | per cent 
Indust which time operating of full 
worked— 
by em- force em- 
ployees _ployed 
in estab- in estab- 
Total ~~ Full | Part | lishments ~_, Part a 
num- | cen : ; operating| normal | norma | operating 
ber | idle || ime | time | Pereting| "force | fores 
Food and kindred products____-_-_- 1,355 | (') 84 16 98 33 67 86 
Slaughtering and meat packing.._.| 148 |_____. 87 13 99 43 57 90 
er Ee eS See We e...... ks 70 30 94 12 88 71 
loss anes Oe. 5 a 164 2 84 15 98 7 91 65 
je a eS eee ee eee | » Sree 80 20 96 42 58 91 
RIE SSS "= SS | 508) (4) 91 8 100 44 56 97 
Sugar refining, cane__.........---- ts ake 92 8 99 25 75 88 
Textiles and their products________- 1,521 | (4) 87 13 99 40 60 1 
OGRE bck owen debie Ses nacns 408 |___..- 88 12 98 38 62 88 
Hosiery and knit goods............| 173 1 83 16 97 40 59 95 
ETS IE * i | es 91 9 100 41 59 95 
Woolen and worsted goods__..-...-| 162 |_____. 85 15 98 30 70 83 
Carpets and rugs--........--.--.-- _. =r 77 23 97 50 50 102 
Dyeing and finishing--._..........- , 5 80 20 99 39 61 93 
Oe Ee eS 221 1 88 ll 99 38 62 91 
Shirts and collars.................. ) ae 92 8 99 51 49 98 
Clothing, women’s___.........---- ere 89 ll 100 52 48 98 
Millinery and lace goods_.......... ih... 88 12 98 41 59 96 
Iron and steel and their products_-_| 1,617 | () 78 22 97 38 62 92 
in cuted aii ss ae 74 26 95 34 66 90 . 
ee aa eee ee oe 54 46 88 21 79 70 
Structural ironwork -_..........--- 151 1 81 19 98 31 68 89 
Foundry and machine-shop prod- 

RE RRR: TES 9 908 |__.... | 80 20 98 39 61 93 
Hees... .....-------...-0- | eg a: | 731 27 97 23 77 86 
Machine tools..............-....-. 16 i a 92 8 103 68 32 121 
Steam fittings and steam and hot- | 

water heating apparatus______-__- O68 Lisi 76 24 96 33 67 83 
SEO ati ook. cn cdcchacoscocuces /  § eee | 60 40 91 27 73 90 

Lumber and its products__________- 1, 020 1 73 26 95 30 69 84 
Lumber, sawmills_............---- 400 3 76 21 95 34 64 81 
Lumber, millwork...............-- Oe tin won 62 38 94 20 80 78 
ES EE ee | ee | 76 24 97 34 66 92 

Leather and its products _-_________- . ees || 88 17 97 38 62 88 
ME DEEL. Sh. Giih a cdinayo shseus | « BAB Ae cw 7 13 99 28 72 81 
Boots and shoes. ..............-.-- a Cy eee | 80 20 96 44 56 90 

Paper and printing... ...........-..- 907) () 92 s 99 53 47 97 
Paper and pulp____.......-..-..... | Ree 88 12 99 33 67 92 
i Ss 0n04<nepoocadid¥daste | ee | 80) 20 98 31 69 ; = 

, book and job______.._.- 3 oem | 96 4 100 47 53 | 1 
Printing, newspapers.............. 316 | (‘) 96 4 100 78 21 102 
Less than one-half of 1 per cent, 
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TABLE 8.—PROPORTION OF TIME WORKED AND FORCE EMPLOYED IN MANU: 





















































TURING INDUSTRIES IN MARCH, 1929—Continued AC. 
Operating establishments only— 
Establish- || Per cent of | 
ments establish- | Average | Percentof | ,...... 
reporting || mentsin | Per cent | establishments | 5... |. 
Indust. which of full operating of full 
Ty employees time with— no ioe 
worked— woe force pond 
ployees pl ) he 
Total | Per estab: | Full | Part | lishment 
num- | cent a a poner oe normal | normal! oper ting 
ber | idle perating) force | force . 
— — - 
Chemicals and allied products_____ SOAs. satis | 89 ll 99 36 64 88 
9, ON aera es: 108 |...... 94 6 99 51 49 100 
| RRR pir Sree es = t...... | 87] 13 100 25 | 75 78 
Petroleum refining--_.--............ | See 7 22 91 28 72 
Stone, clay, and glass products____| 689 8| % 16 97 25 67 R4 
3 SES RRS IR Ss SR a £ 2 89 ll 98 22 78 7F 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta._._____- 383 15 68 17 96 16 69 78 
a, Ne RE RSE TERE OES IS Te 116 1 7 25 97 46 53 3 
ER b Sodirenenackessncethlthlthees = | 4 6 100 36 64 
Metal products, other than iren 
UN a ok oo 5 - inne ddbeveslak _ | ae 83 17 9s 39 61 97 
Stamped and enameled ware_____- _ os ' 84 16 40 | 60 ) 
Brass, bronze, and copper products_ i Sere 82 18 99 39 61 ) 
Tobacco products_________..__.____. 230 5 60 35 $3 35 60 91 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and 
Ot ee / | ae 76 24 96 40 60 89 
Cigars and cigarettes.............. 205 5 58 37 92 35 60 )} 
Vehicles for land transportation __| 1, 002 |_____. 88 12 99 28 72 102 
DRE, ob dire nwbidcbcieasiie’ CT ae 86 14 100 47 53 
Carriages and wagoms---_-.._-.._._. 8 i... 73 27 06 17 83 67 
Car building and repairing, elec- 
triocemeed ; jo... ... eee (BER 88 13 100 33 67 8 
Car building and repairing, steam- 
CY AE RT EE 488 |...... 90 10 99 20 
Miscellaneous industries___________ 373 1 80 19 98 46 54 1M 
Agricultural implements.._......... 67 1 70 g& 49 49 2 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, 
eR ne 130 jz-.-.. 88 12 100 62 38 
Pianos and organs. --.._............ $e Ss 62 38 93 15 85 i8 
Rubber boots and shoes. ........_-  , ee 60 40 93 20 80 89 
Automobile tires. ................. OF Tas 82 18 98 45 55 Of 
Shipbuilding -- -_.__- an ee 73 1 90 8 YG 41 58 87 
All industries___..__.._._._..__| 9,503 i | 82 | 17 98 36 63 92 
| | 











2. Employment in Coal Mining in March, 1929 





MPLOYMENT in coal: mining—anthracite and _ bituminous 
coal combined—decreased 3.3 per cent in March, 1929, as 
compared with February, and pay-roll totals decreased 15.3 per cent. 
The 1,310 mines for which reports were received had 305,786 ei1- 


ployees in March whose combined earnings in one week were $5,- 
056,001. 


Anthracite 


EmPLoyMENT in anthracite mines alone was 7.5 per cent lower in 
March, 1929, than in February, and pay-roll totals were 25.6 per 
cent smaller. Owing to market conditions a considerable number «{ 
collieries were idle during the first half of March. 
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All anthracite mines reported are in Pennsylvania—the Middle 
Atlantic division. The details for February and March are shown 
in Table 1. 


Tape 1. COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
ANTHRACITE MINES IN FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1929 





——— 











— 
: } 
Number on pay roll A — o Bey roll 
tet , | Per Per 
Geographic division Mines Rite |e —— nner) gu al 
February,| March, |°®8"8¢| February,| March, | “828e 
1929 1929 | 1929 1929 
| 
Middle Atlantic!...-....-.-..-. 158 | 120,004} 110,984 | —7.5 $4, 277,475 | $3,184,169 | —25.6 


























1 See footnote 5, p. 201. 
Bituminous Coal 


EMPLOYMENT in bituminous coal mines was 0.8 per cent lower in 
March, 1929, than in February, and pay-roll totals were 6.9 per cent 
smaller. These figures are based upon reports from 1,152 mines in 
which there were in March 194,802 employees whose combined earn- 
ings in one week were $4,871,832. 

There was an increase in employment of 1.2 per cent in the Middle 
Atlantic geographic division and an increase of 0.2 per cent in the 
East South Central division, but decreases appeared in the remaining 
divisions from which bituminous coal was reported. 

The details for each geographic division are shown in Table 2. 


TABLE 2.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAE 
BITUMINOUS COAL MINES IN FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1929 


















































Amount of pay roll 
Number on pay roll | per (one week) Per 
Geographic division 1 Mines wn a 
February,| March, | change| February, March, | change 
1929 1929 1929 1929 

NOW RR i antec nei ike a ci elwacanes 
Middle Atlantie................ 318 55, 537 56,203 | +1.2 | $1, 426,850 | $1, 432, 636 +0. 4 
East North Central_...........- 170 31, 392 30, 415 —3.1 968, 097 772, 723 —20. 2 
West North Central__.......--- 57 5, 528 5,118 | —7.4 158, 806 130,990 | —17.5 
South Atlamiie__......-........ 259 43, 550 43,342 | —0.5) 1,097,040 | 1,080, 908 —1.5 
East South Central_____.......- 230 44, 814 44,905 | +0.2) 1,005, 008 980, 071 —2.5 
West South Central__.......... 27 2, 086 1, 891 —9.3 58, 386 48, 227 —17.4 
Mountain a 80 11, 791 11, 367 —3.6 457, 420 381, 366 —16.6 
Pacific... Sew aaidbes Webster oilk ll 1, 601 1, 561 —2.5 61, 582 44,911} —27.1 
All divisioms__......___._. 1, 152 196, 299 194,802 | —0.8 5, 233,189 | 4,871,832 —6.9 





! See footnotes 4 to 12, p. 201. 


3. Employment in Metalliferous Mining in March, 1929 


MPLOYMENT in metalliferous mining was 2.5 per cent greater 

in March, 1929, than in February, and pay-roll totals were 8 

per cent greater. These percentages are based on returns from 

307 mines which in March had 53,983 employees whose combined 
earnings in one week were $1,667,340. 

Notable increases in employment were shown in 4 of the 6 geo- 

graphic divisions represented in metalliferous mining, and even more 
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pronounced gains in pay-roll totals were shown in each of thie ¢ 
divisions. 4. BOt et 

The details for each geographic division are shown in the following 
table: 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL META], 
LIFEROUS MINES IN FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1929 








l l = 
Number on pay roll Amount of pay roll 
| 








(one week) 
Per P 
Geographic division ! | Mines — ‘Ma Te... coat ol 
February, | March, change February,| March, hange 
1929 1929 1929 1929 


| | 

~ 
Sn ic vinci necinc noc clhednadh taeok aqwaa 
Middle Atilantic................ 

















East North Central_..........-- 39 10, 824 11,060 | +2.2 $270, 023 | $290, 213 7 6 
West North Central -_----......- 46 6, 474 7,012} +8.3 190, 036 218,318 | +149 
ee See Fa CO! ee OE ie iS esieishiiaeie ~ 
East South Central_..........-- 8 | 3, 110 3,178 | +2.2 56, 061 | 63,818 | +1338 
West South Central ----......-- 62 | 4,675 4,560} —0.3 112, 991 123, 124 49 9 
i atte one annalenebionn 129 | 25, 678 26,211 | +2.1 849, 590 905, 895 L6 6 
i a ee ae ere 23 | 1, 982 1,961 | *—1.1 65, 208 | 65, 972 +19 
All divisions.__.......... 307 | 52,643 | 53,983 | +2.5 | 1,543,909 | 1,667,340 +8,0 











1 See footnotes 4 to 12, p. 201. 


4. Employment in Public Utilities in March, 1929 


MPLOYMENT in public utilities was slightly increased in 

March, 1929, as compared with February, while pay-roll totals 

were 3.7 per cent greater. Reports were received from 8,870 estab- 

lishments having in March 645,810 employees whose combined earn- 

ings in one week were $19,530,952. 

The establishments reporting include electric railway, electric 
power and light, gas, water, telephone, and telegraph companies. 

Details for each geographic division are shown in the table following. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL PUBLIC 
UTILITIES ESTABLISHMENTS IN FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1929 



































| 
Number on pay roll | ST cont roll 
Estab- Per Per 
Geographic division ! | lish- | cent of cent of 
| ments | ¥ebruary,| March, |°!®®8°| February,| March, | °'*"8° 
1929 1929 1929 1929 
New England...._.......-..--- 333} = 34,911 | 84, 781 | —0.4 | $1,156,923 | $1,152,508 —0.4 
Middle Atlantic_...........-..-- 1, 448 191, 689 193, 304 +0. 9 5, 892, 079 6, 192, 601 +5. 1 
East North Central-_-_--..-..---- 1, 528 172, 285 171, 595 —0.4 5, 260, 978 5, 429, 656 +-3.2 
West North Central__....-...-- 1, 433 69, 109 69, 182 +0. 1 1, 856, 811 1, 894, 530 | +2.0 
South Atlantic...............- 819 | 49,751 | 49,777 | +0.1| 1,346,333] 1.391,129| +33 
East South Central........_._.- 651| 18,960| 18834/ —07| 498,705] 442123, +311 
West South Central...........- 992| 36152| 35,757| —1.1|  849,679| 873,082, +28 
SE nis ona tana 569 16, 599 17, 316 +4, 3 422, 291 450, 189 | +6. 6 
Patties. .5--.-a8c - 00 1,007 | 55,120| 55,174] +0.1| 1,620,601| 1,705,044 +5.2 
All divisions._._________- 8, 870 644, 594 645, 810 +0,2 | 18,834,490 | 19, 530, 952 +-3,7 

















1 See footnotes 4 to 12, p. 201. 


5. Employment in Wholesale and Retail Trade in March, 1929 


MPLOYMENT in 3,253 establishments—wholesale and retail 
: trade combined— increased 1.5 per cent in March, 1929, as coin- 
pared with February, and pay-roll totals increased 1.8 per cent. 
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These establishments in March had 187,421 employees with total 
ay rolls in one week of $4,716,332. 

The establishments reporting are so carefully selected, from every 
State and from nearly every class of wholesale and retail trade, as to 
be reasonably representative of general conditions in each geographic 
division and, consequently, in the United States as a whole. 


Wholesale Trade 


EMPLOYMENT in wholesale trade in March was 0.5 per cent greater 
than in February and pay-roll totals were 2.2 per cent higher, as 
shown by reports from 1,329 establishments having in March 38,279 
employees whose combined earnings in one week were $1,152,494. 

The details by geographic divisions are shown in Table 1. 


TasLE 1.—-COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
WHOLESALE TRADE ESTABLISHMENTS IN FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1929 





—_—— 



































=— i 
. | Amount of pay roll 
| | Number on pay roll Per (one week) ras) 
Estab- t t 
Geographic division ! ee ne an —_——— en 
ments | February,| March, | change} February, March, | change 
1929 1929 1929 1929 

Now Bustei@insus...--...5-22% 69 1, 640 1,641 | +0.1 $49, 123 $49, 861 +15 
Middle Atlantic..........------ 193 6, 584 6,573 | —0.2 205, 678 206, 189 +0. 2 
East North Central__......-.--- 192 7, 770 7,860 | +1.2 233, 042 236, 694 +1.6 
West North Central_--_-.....--- 154 7, 454 7,489 | +0.5 205, 534 216, 467 +5.3 
South Atlameses.--.........<.... 193 3, 195 3,189 | —0.2 91, 020 91, 432 +0. 5 
East South Central__.__.-..----- 235 2, 113 2,162 | +2.3 61, 821 63, 024 +1.9 
West South Central_-._....-.--- 80 3, 358 3,365 | +0.2 90, 691 93, 473 +3.1 
Mountels* S35 55.5525-«-'.2--. 30 714 715 | +0.1 23, 724 24, 425 +3.0 
Padiiie..... ctaiedsadeitbdewess he 183 5, 276 5,285 | +0.2 167, 515 170, 929 +2.0 
All divisioms_____________- 1, 329 38, 104 38,279 | +0.5 1,128,148 | 1, 152, 494 +2,2 











1 See footnotes 4 to 12, p. 201. 
Retail Trade 


EMPLOYMENT and pay-roll totals in retail trade were each 1.7 per 
cent greater in March, 1929, than in February, as shown by returns 
from 1,924 establishments which in March had 149,142 employees 
whose combined earnings in one week were $3,563,838. 

Details for each geographic division are shown in Table 2. 


TaBLE 2.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
RETAIL TRADE ESTABLISHMENTS IN FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1929 








Number on pay roll Amount of pay roll 












































k 
Estab- Per -ryadleagred Per 
Geographic division 1 lish- cent of cent of 
ments | February,| March, change| February,| March, | C@nge 
1929 1929 1929 1929 
New England...............--- 29 8, 241 8,259 | +0.2/| $198,818 | $203,274 +2.2 
Middle Atlantic._..._.........- 224 37, 003 36,798 | —0.6 895, 904 912, 839 +19 
East North Central__..._......-. 201 39, 385 39,995 | +1.5 669 | 1,068, 821 +3. 2 
West North Central_.__.._____- 92 9, 569 9,831 | +2.7 214, 419 221, 877 +3.5 
South Atlantie.____.___.______. 513 _ 15, 092 15,321 | +15 321, 950 323, 716 +0.5 
East South Central_...._......- 161 4, 409 4,567 | +3.6 79, 094 85, 319 +7.9 
West South Central_-_........- 62 4, 761 4,913 | +3.2 97, 986 96,360) —L7 
Mountele c6titieeies i .i..c.. 88 25 1, 364 1,352| —0.9 23, 573 24,110) +23 
Paclfe eT cane weees au 617 26, 809 28,106 | +4.8 637, 914 627, 522 —-1.6 
All divisions...__________ 1,924 | 146, 633 149, 142 | +1.7 | 8,605,327 | 3,563,888 | +17 
1 See footnotes 4 to 12, p. 201. 
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6. Employment in Hotels in March, 1929 


MPLOYMENT in hotels was 1.1 per cent greater in March 

1929, than in February and pay-roll totals were 1.4 per cen; 

higher, as shown by reports from 1,734 hotels having in March 
142,912 employees and total pay rolls of $2,418,428. 

The South Atlantic and Pacific geographic divisions in March cop. 
tinued to show pronounced gains both in people employed anid jy 
pay-roll totals. 

Per capita earnings, obtained by dividing the total number of 
employees into the total amount of pay roll, should not be interpreted 
as being the entire earnings of hotel employees. The pay-roll totals 
here reported are cash payments only, with no regard to the valiie of 
board or room furnished employees, and of course no satisfactory 
estimate can be made of additional recompense in the way of tips, 
The additions to the money wages granted vary greatly, not only 
among localities but among hotels in one locality and among em- 
ployees in one hotel. Some employees are furnished board and room, 
others are given board only for one, two, or three meals, while the 
division of tips is made in many ways. 

Per capita earnings are further hs by the considerable amount 
of part-time employment in hotels caused by conventions and }an- 
quets or other functions. 

The details for each geographic division are shown in the table 
following. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL HOTELS 
IN FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1929 






































| 
| . . Amount of pay roll 
Number on pay roll | Per (one week) 
Geographic division ! Hotels * es ‘lieth tact — 

February,| March, | change} February, March, | change 

1929 1929 1929 1929 
Maa eee pes Mb ce i: ) Wiwcaabaadl nen 4. eae 

‘ 
New England..................| 101| 8293 8,256 | —0.4| $139,174 | $138,991 0.1 
Middle Atlantic____._______.__- 307 43, 613 43,181 | —11 796,043 | 791, 163 0.1 
East North Central___.__...-.-. 277 23,800 | 23, 895 | +04 398, 284 | 402, 202 
West North Central__...._.-... 206 12, 772 | 12,949 | +1.4 190, 813 191, 244 
South Atlantic. -_.............. 208 16, 967 17, 989 +6.0 246, 200 269, 390 4.4 
East South Central_._.......... 63 4, 856 | 4,812 —0.9 65, 067 | 66, 630 2.4 
West South Central____......_- 108 9, 213 | 9,217 | +() 135, 496 | 131, 260 1 
RA OUI onic <cisic' chin dima 91 3, 676 | 3,658 | —0.5 60, 085 60, 399 +0. 5 
rR ene pce eee 373 18, 236 19, 005 +4. 2 352, 817 | 367, 149 +4, 1 
All divisions____________- | 1,734 | 141,426 | 142,912 | +1,1 | 2,383,979 2, 418, 428 if 
j 
! 
1See footnotes 4 to 12, p. 201. 2 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


Employment on Class I Steam Railroads in the United States 


3 monthly trend of employment from January, 1923, to 
February, 1929, on Class I railroads—that is, all roads having 
operating revenues of $1,000,000 or over—is shown by the index 
numbers published in Table 1. These index numbers are construc (ed 
from monthly reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission, u-'n¢ 
the monthly average for 1926 as 100. 
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|.-INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT ON CLASSI STEAM RAILROADS IN THE UNITED 
STATES, JANUARY, 1923, TO FEBRUARY, 1929 





























Month 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 

a 
January - -------+--------------- 98.3 96. 9 95. 6 95. 8 95. 5 89. 3 88. 2 
February----------------------- 98. 6 97.0 95. 4 96. 0 95. 3 89. 0 88.9 
March... ---0+------------------ 100. 5 97.4 95. 2 96. 7 95. 8 4, 
April. .------------------------- 102. 0 98.9 96. 6 98. 9 97.4 iy Gy Oe es 
May ...---cntiintesorsnasantian 105. 0 99. 2 97.8 100. 2 99. 4 tt eee 
June a eneaeidede «inte 107.1 98. 0 98. 6 101. 6 100. 9 aS 
JULY . -------eneneeonneseo-<---as 108. 2 98. 1 99. 4 102. 9 101.0 Nf adi ai 
AUZUSt - - -censigdutinesenaswoesese 109. 4 99. 0 99. 7 102. 7 99. 5 . ~ ; See 
Septem ber...-..-.-------------- 107.8 99.7 99. 9 102. 8 99.1 ky Mbt ARP Rect 
Oeteher - ~.seialiientice—nacnedce 107.3 100. 8 100. 7 103. 4 98. 9 4 | eee 
November Eo SO ig ea 105. 2 99.0 99.1 101. 2 95. 7 Se 
Deceit be? .. sapeenetndvonsencecee 99.4 96. 0 97.1 98. 2 91.9 | |, a ee 

A VOTO icon dem ewreninn 104.1 98,3 97.9 100. 0 97.5 92.9 188.6 

















1Average for 2 months. 


Table 2 shows the total number of employees on the 15th day each 
of February, 1928, and January and February, 1929, and pay-roll 
totals for the entire month of each month considered, by principal 
occupational groups and various important occupations. 

In these tabulations data for the occupational group reported as 


“executives, officials, and staff assistants ”’ 


are omitted from the totals. 


TABLE 2.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD eget ct ganegarme ss 
1928, JANUARY, 1929, AND FEBRUARY, 


[From monthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. 


tions 


As data for awe the more important occu 
are shown separately, the group totals are not the sum of the items under the respective groups 








| 


Number of employees at 
middle of month 


Total earnings 












































Occupation 
Febru- | January,| Febru- | February, | January, | February, 
ary, 1928 i929 ary, 1929 1928 1929 1929 
Professional, clerical, and general_| 271,818 | 267,553 | 267,771 , 267, 873 , 183, 444 |$37, 699, 617 
Clete nt o<cnp ovtiestes 155, 933 152, 245 152, 307 | 20,671,125 | 21, 182,018 | 20, 084, 708 
Stenographers and typists ----.--- 24, 699 24, 536 24,663 | 3,125,116 | 3,200,083 | 3, 110,677 
Maintenance of way and struc- 
Pe hes Se ey ee 329,452 | 333,704 | 331,957 | 29,871,638 | 32,351,690 | 29, 536, 043 
Laborers, extra gang and work 
CHa tile ce escasdl + sc. copings 38, 277 37, 511 36,910 | 2, 606, 479 2, 801,880 | 2, 431, 711 
Laborers, track and roadway sec- 
CHO ei icdcinubdendewbiiic ---| 168, 998 173, 191 173, 578 | 11, 402,057 | 12,874,207 | 11, 457, 324 
Maintenance of equipment and 
SS SE os 466,490 | 454,981 | 459,213 | 59,062,209 | 62,365,302 | 58, 422, 336 
Carnes 24. -06 tt ec ie 99, 018 98, 071 99, 268 | 14,093, 144 | 15,172,035 | 14, 221,518 
Machinists - - _ - se Bue SO 54, 970 55,350 | 8,561,092 | 9,133,396 | 8, 457, 816 
Skilled trades helpers - wibkeinensé aku 99,824 | 101,140 | 10, 869, 511 | 11,713,054 | 10, 988, 786 
Laborers (shops, engine houses, 
power plants, and stores) -- .- -- 39, 320 37, 574 38, 206 | 3,604,074 | 3,707,626 | 3, 445,020 
Common laborers (shops, engine 
houses, power plants, and 
StewG iain. wisi seas 53, 241 52, 806 53,001 | 4,007,319 | 4,343,166 | 3, 964, 665 
Transp other than train, 
engine, and yard_________________ 195,613 | 190,625 | 192,982 | 23,702,681 | 24,469,914 | 23, 019, 000 
Station Ra Se epee 30, 045 29, » 4,591,430 | 4,784,475 | 4, 438, 704 
Telegraphers, telephoners, and 
COIR ic nhaaws cccudes tes <o 23, 475 23, 027 23,076 | 3,473,768 | 3,646,533 | 3,304,772 
Truckers (stations, warehouses, 
and platforms) -..............-- 33, 195 31, 314 33,056 | 3,015,428 | 3,026,591 | 2,930,011 
Crossing and bridge flagmen and 
QR itiiiicn > won in Senteten 21, 455 20, 689 20,642 | 1,637,760 | 1,504,465 | 1,577,479 
Transportation (yard masters, 
switeh tenders, and hostiers)..... 22, 444 21, 829 21,917 | 4,236,398 | 4,363,883 | 4, 146, 648 
Transportation, train and engine.| 305,584 | 309,182 | 315, 511 | 58,839,303 | 65, 854, 706 539 
Road conductors. _............._- 34, 353 34, 878 35,273 | 7,799,576 | 8,655,888 | 8, 174, 358 
Road brakemen and flagmen__-_- 68, 511 68, 707 69, 603 | 11, 228,372 | 12, 440, 066 | 11, 770, 127 
Yard brakemen and yard helpers 51, 306 52, 307 53,463 | 8,785,954 | 9,771,328 | 9, 339, 676 
Road engineers and motormen._. 40, 946 41,124 42, 039 | 10, 487,908 | 11, 803,989 | 11, 098, 903 
Road firemen and helpers -__._.__- 41, 967 42, 082 42,618 | 7,782,953 | 8,726,808 | 8, 207, 
All employees. ____........... 1, 591, 401 |1, 577,874 (1,589,351 (213, 980, 102 , 588, 941 173, 183 
[1129] 
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Changes in Employment and Pay Rolls in Various States; 


HE following data as to changes in employment and pay rolls 
have been compiled from reports received from the various 


State labor offices: 


PER CENT OF CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLSIN SPECIFIED STAT Rg 


Monthly period 








| 
j 


Per cent of change, 
| 


January to Feb- 





Per cent of change, 
February to March, 
1929 






























































ruary, 1929 
State, and industry group State, and industry group ne ai! 
| 
ns Pay roll ng Pay roll 
Illinois Maryland—Continued 
Stone, clay, and glass products —0.4 +2.0 || Metal products, other than 
Metals, machinery, and con- iron and steel___........_..- —1.5 —3.6 
I iion..cetcndanencdoe +4.3 +10. 3 || Tobacco products__________..- +5. 7 +45 
Wood products____..........- —.8 +9.4 || Machinery (not including 
Furs and leather goods__.___. +2.8 +5.7 transportation equipment) __ +3. 1 +23 
Chemicals, oils, paints, ete. -_- +2.3 +4.8 || Musical instruments________-.- —3.0 —2.0 
Printing and paper goods_-_-.-- —.9 —3.2 || Transportation equipment_.._| +10.0 4-24 4 
yA ae a Ee: —3.0 +4.7 || Car building and repairing. _- +.6 +6. 
Clothing and millinery_-_____- +3. 1 +8.1 }} Miscelianeous---_............- +2. 2 15.7 
Food, beverages, and tobacco. —.7 —.5 - _ 
Miscellaneous. ............... 0 +1.2 All manufacturing___... +2. 3 | L.0 
All manufacturing in- Retail department stores _ ._-- —2.3 —.3 
eo ns cincensiaew bitoni +2, 2 +6.3 || Wholesale establishments__.._/_....____- —.7 
Pee Gees .. .....ncneckucs +1.7 —4.6 
Trade, wholesale and retail_- —1,2 —1,2 OS SESE EAE +1.6 +,4 
Sea 50a 5 1 RSE erates —.5 ELS Fe ibwivdicscedacdnteenne +.7 —19.9 
Public utilities. _....-.......-. +.5 +3.9 
a” RS... eee +.7 +12. 1 ™ 
Building and contracting-._-.- —4.9 +14. 0 Employment — 
: - dex numbers 
All industries___........ +1.4 +5. 6 tonne. 1928 = 100) 
rey to March, January, | February, 
lowa 1929 1929 
: ° Massach usetts =_= 
Food and kindred products_. SS ae Bee 
;, a ea Se 1 ee Boots and shoes. _...........- 67.3 7L8 
Iron and steel works___._____- 7 | ee Bread and other bakery prod- 
Lumber products___...._..._. a eee EO I RS ae te 101.7 107.2 
Leather products____....._.-- Gee iédkededie Cars and general shop con- 
Paper products, printing and struetion and repairs, steam 
RR Re Sp eee ee II ih tenciemansneges site ae 70.0 70.0 
Patent medicines, chemicals, Clothing, men’s and women’s-_ 90. 6 96.4 
and compounds. _______.__. Be ee ee Confectionery ...............- 85. 1 81.1 
Stone and clay products__-___- “> RS ree Cotton 9000s... 225 cide ckvavis< 57.8 58.6 
Tobacco and cigars__--__.....- OS. § eae Dyeing and finishing textiles__ 103. 6 107.2 
Railway car shops__-_........- Ya) Se Electrical machinery, appa- 
Various industries._....._.__. 5g RMR Rat ratus, and supplies... .__- 104.9 104.9 
: Foundry and machine-shop 
All industries___....._.- Sy le Raed (RE tee ie Aa Aan Sate! 67.4 68. 5 
IRE SOT int otter he 105. 8 105, 8 
Maryland Hosiery and knit goods_-_-_-_-__- 67.6 66.5 
ee 102. 7 101.7 
Food products................ —1.4 —0.4 || Leather, tanned, curried and 
ES RRS SBF +3.4 +3.4 OS RRS RIE 76.7 79.0 
Iron and steel and their prod- re and wood ~ Pesdeees 89. 5 93, 2 
eee ie Pawaarenordpesauil +1.8 +4.7 || Printing and publishing--_-_-.-_- 106. 9 108.5 
Lumber and its products____- +2.2 +3.4 || Rubber footwear... ........-- 96. 1 89. 
Leather and its products_____ +2.0 +5. 4 || Rubber goods, tires, and tubes 81.5 83. 
—- re, iphone Pane. Seopa ae —16.3 a — so pecias noes ie = 
aper and printing__......__. ‘ +.2 extile machinery and parts__- 4. 
noe and allied prod- 404 4é Woolen and worsted goods--- 78.8 78. 
7 SSS a eee 5 =a 
Stone, clay, and glass prod- All industries___.......- 78.1 a 
IS ckvommbiontgnatosaubenic +6. 3 +5. 8 
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—— _ 
Per cent of change, Per cent of change, 
January to Feb- | February, to 
ruary, 1929 March, 1929 
State, and industry group State, and industry group 
Employ- 3 
ne ary Pay roll ——— Pay roll 
New Jersey Oklahoma— Continued 
rood and kindred products. - . —3.4 —0.1 || Textiles and cleaning: 
Textiles and their products. _- +3.1 +7.1 Textile manufacture_____- +0.3 +7.5 
[ron and steel and their prod- +2.0 +1.5 Laundries, ete...........- +13 +2.0 
eS ea Woodworking 
Lumber and its products. ---_- —1.6 —2,1 ee —,2 +81 
Leather and its products___._- +2.3 +4.9 Millwork, etc._........_- —42 —9 
Tobacco products_...........- +1.9 +6. 3 
Paper and printing ---....-.-- —3.9 —5. 4 || All industries__......__- +.8 aN 
Chemicals and allied products. +.7 +2. 2 |; 
Stone, clays — o —— +4.3 +6. 6 | 
Metal products other than i 
iron and steel__.-.-...-._.-. +.6 +5. 0 par ie fe el 
Vehicles for land transporta- a (1923-1925 = 100) 
OR. .. nsw oosndocneteel 4 =. 
Miscellaneous. ............... +1.7 +4. 5 
: : Febru- | March, 
All industries..........- +1.4 +2.9 ary, 1929 1929 
New York Pennsyivania 
Stone, clay, and glass......_- —2.6 +.2 || Metal products.._.........--- 90. 6 88. 6 
Metals and machinery-__-__---- +3.7 +5.5 || Transportation equipment._- 77.5 84.8 
Wood manufactures. __.._.___ —.6 +.3 || Textile products._......._.__- 99. 8 102. 1 
Furs, leatber and rubber goods +2. 1 —.8 || Foods and tobacco__..______-_- 94.7 94. 6 
Chemicals, oils, paints, ete__. +1.3 +1.4 Stone, clay, and glass prod- 
Papel... Secs. ee +1,2 +1.3 RAED at TAS ca 82. 5 81.0 
Printing and paper goods_-__- +1.6 +.2 || Lumber products___...._____- 77.6 72.0° 
Tentiles. . Scteeitin ess ~ diene +2.7 +3.3 || Chemical products-_-__._.._--- 97. 6 98.0 
Clothing and millinery... .. +6. 2 +11.1 || Leather and rubber products_ 96. 2 96. 2 
Food and tobacco. - -........- +1.3 +.2 || Paper and printing........._- 91.3 90. 8 
Water, light, and power_.-._- +1.0 —.3 
All industries_._..._.... 91. 6 91.9 
All industries__-.......- +2.8 +3. 8 
February to Marchi, Pay roll 
Oklahoma 1929 
Cottonseed-oil mills _........ —14,2 —29.3 || Metal products..............- 100. 5 98. 8 
Food production: Transportation equipment___- 83. 6 92.3 
i Ee —.1 —2.9 || Textile products._............ 110. 1 113. 7 
Confections............... 0 —.2 || Foods and tobacco-.--..._- raat} 96. 3 95. 5 
Creameries and dairies... +6. 4 —6.8 || Stone, clay, and glass prod- 
PIS hsi cn o0<canie +19 +4.9 SO Dot eR RRS ers Rs 79.9 80.0 
Ice and ice cream ___._.._- +6.3 +2.1 || Lumber products.........___. 81.7 72.1 
Meat and poultry..._.... +2.5 +4.0 || Chemical products-_-.._...__- 106. 9 116. 1 
Lead and zine: Leather and rubber products_} 101.3 98.8 
Mines and mills-_........ +6. 4 +23.3 || Paper and printing..........- 106. 7 108. 0 
SMOG iiGsc sok eens atau +6. 6 +8. 3 
Metals and machinery: All industries_.......... 98. 9 100. 2 
Auto repairs, ete____...... +.9 —.3 
Machine shops and foun- 
GFB... .4..--.-------2- +14 +2.5 Per cent of change, 
Tank construction and January to Feb- 
—..  ——— aes +.3 +3. 9 ruary, 1929 
Oil industry: 
ine and gasoline ~ wk 
man acture ew eeaceecans =O. ee Emplo a 
Refineries. ............... —3.1 —10.2 ¥-| Pay roll 
Printing: Job work........... +.3 ~L, 3 Wisconsin ment 
Public utilities: Manual 
Steam-railway shops___... +3. 4 —2.6, 
SR DM | - docos sesemmoemen rey tas 
ater, t, an wer. " ae Tere TTT ee . 
sea clay, and | way - crushing and quarrying - -.9 —-L0 
srick and tile_........... —9.2 +1.9 ng: 
Cement and plaster... _- rr 3 +10. 1 Stone and allied industries +25. 3 +652. 4 
Crushed stome__.......... 37.1 +37.8 ___, RR RREE is ER +5. 4 +24. 2 
Glass manufacture_....... +10. 3 +8.4 MP UE iinisiissinningininiaeesnatic +2. 6 +15. 2 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLSIN SPECIFIED js TES. e 
Continued “ 
Monthly period—Continued 
| Per cent of change, Per cent of change 
January to Feb- Januar) o Fay 
ruary, 1929 ruary, l‘ ot + 
State, and industry group | State, and industry group = 
| 
|Employ-| Employ- 
ment Pay roll oe ty roll 
Wiseonsin—Continued | Wisconsin— Continued 
Manual—Continued | Manual—C ontinued pean 
Manufacturing—Continued. | | Communication: Ping 
Denner... .c..:. 5... daancke +3.6 +9.9 || Steam railways._..._.___. +3.2 7 a 
Fc ee ER +5. 5 +17.7 Electric raliways____- +1. 2 g rail 
a, ee +1.2 +3.9 Express, telephone, and Clot 
apples —.7 +6.3 RS eee —8.0 9 5 Confe 
a nee —.2 —.1 || Wholesale trade___.._.__.._-- —8.5 Cotte 
Light and power —1.8 +.5 || Hotels and restaurants._______- +,1 ; Dvei 
Printing and ublishing_- +2.4 +1.0 i: Elect 
Laundering, cleaning, and | Nonmanual tus 
eee eae +.4 +.4 | Four 
Chemicals ‘(including Manufacturing, mines, and re 
soap, glue, and explo- ye pee —.2 9 Farr 
SPR cc ovr enecuncsetood —.6 +1. 5 || Construction __--_...........- | +16 Hosi 
—- —— |} Communication.___...__._--- | 42.1 owe 
All manufacturing_____- +3. +14.5 || Wholesale trade________ LJ +. 1 
Retail trade—sales force only __| =, 7 
Construction: || Miscellaneous _ professional | 
a a act —1.6 +3.3 services______ ° +1.9 
EE eS a 3 —5.5 —7.3 || Hotels and restaurants._____- —1,4 
Railroad_- cata —2.5 +7.6 
Marine dredging, sewer 
Gee +... ..<diceen —31.3 —4.9 
' 














Yearly period 





f j 
































Per cent of change, |, Employment 
February, 1928,to | | index numbe 
February, 1929 (1922 = 1(x 
State, and industry group *State, and industry group |. ‘ 
| Employ- . Febru- ebr 
| ment Pay roll | | ary, 1928 
SER ee eee ee ee eee 
California Hlinois 
pies. clay, and glass prod- | 
Stone, clay, and glass prod- | fs Rad etn nanck omeawins 107. 5 | ( 
| SES a —4,4 —3. 5 | Metals, machinery, and con- 
Metals, machinery, and con- ky Wo Se ww 97.9 | 
it pan aa a SEE aR +23. 7 +24.0 || Wood products___.........-_- 80.0 | 
Wood manufactures--________- —4.6 —5.0 || Furs and leather goods______.- 115.1 | 
Leather and rubber goods.._-| +19.1 +17. 5 || Chemicals, oils, paints, ete____ 115. 2 | 
Chemicals, oils, paints, ete..... +26.9 +28. 2 || Printing and paper goods. --_-- 119.0 | 
Printing and paper goods_-_-_-- +1.7 eat he: |. eee res 113. 0 | 
yk ato nis SO ERE +2.2 +3.0 || Clothing and millinery .____.- 67.6 | 
CE een eee eee na || Food, beverages, and tobacco. 91.7 | 
ering --_.-----.-.---------- —1.5 . All manufacturing in- 
Foods, beverages, and to- se 41.4 ustries....._.. , Phe 91.3 
Water, light, and power_..-..| —86 —7.9 || Trade, wholesale and retail...) ~~ 74.7 | — 
Miscellaneous_-_.-_........-_- +11 —8.0 || Public utilities_---...-....... 133. 8 
Coal mining... -....._...-..-- 75. 2 
All industries__......... +9.4 +10. 8 || Building and contracting ---_- 71) 
1 All industries_.......... 97.7 | 
+3 
[1132] 
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| Employment—in- | Per cent of change, 
dex numbers March, 1928, to 
(1919-1923 = 100) March, 1929 
State, and industry group | State, and industry group 
Febru- Febru- | | Employ-| ,.. 
ary, 1928| ary, 1929 | em omg Pay roll 
~ } 
Massachusetts Oklahoma— Continued 
Boots and shoes. ............- 73. 2 71.8 | Metals and machinery: 
Bread and other bakery prod- Auto repairs, etc_________- +321. 5 +313. 0 
Cts . . - <csiedt aie nem Sing sities 99. 2 107. 2 Machine shops and foun- | 
Cars and general shop con- i cecietns =< nee rnnae +35. 0 +50. 2 
struction and repairs, steam r Tank construction and 
railr 0GGS..icitnbalen etigwek wae 75. 2 70.0 |) erection................| +76.3 +74.6 
Clothing, men’s and women’s 96. 6 96. 4 Oil industry: 
Confection@®®astuos5..5.3- 76.8 81.1 Producing and gasoline . 
Cotton goods_....-.---.---.-. 68. 5 58. 6 manufacture___________- +11.5 +6. 7 
Dyeing and finishing --___-__- 102. 5 107.2 ||‘ Refimeries........_____.. +14.0 | +32.3 
Electrical machinery, appara- | Printing: Job work__---.-_--- +48. 8 +63. 4 
tus, and supplies - wenn nn 102. 6 104.9 Public utilities: 
Foundry and machine-shop Steam-railway shops_-_.-_-- +3.8 +1.6 
PrOGUCtS. cc cteewee+----<- 64. 6 68.5 Street railways__--_----_--- +28. 2 +30. 4 
Furniture. -2o.ueesdecss ~~~ 105. 4 105. 8 Water, light, and power-. +253.6 +241.3 
Hosiery and knit goods___-__- 89. 6 66. 8 | Stone, clay, and glass: 
Jewelry . .. . cccdiadiibbthet a 100. 9 101.7 |) Brick and tile_---...----- +52. 3 +36. 4 
Leather, tanned, curried, and ; " Cement and plaster -- - - - - +18.3 +9.5 
finished... audiiian <<5dreo~ 88.8 79. 0 Crushed stone-_-----_---- +21. 1 +48. 0 
Paper and wood pulp. --_-_---- 93. 1 93. 2 Glass manufacture___---_- +8.7 +5.7 
Printing and publishing- ----- 104.0 108.5 || Textiles and cleaning: | 
Rubber footwear... .......-- 104. 9 89. 0 Textile manufacture___-_- +36. 3 —1.7 
Rubber goods, tires, and tubes_ 95. 1 83.3 Laundries, ete____.....--- —.4 +6.5 
SEk Q000S. pigkbasd~ nc vnncee< 115.9 101.3 || Woodworking: 
Textile machinery and parts__| 62. 1 54.0 EF TR aE +5.6 +.0 
Woolen and worsted goods___| 82. 6 78. 5 | Millwork, ete.........-.- +.8 +7.0 
Al} industries... .......- 83.3 79. 4 | All industries__........- +32.5 | +37.9 
Per cent of change, | Employment—in- 
February, 1928, to dex numbers 
February, 1929 (1923-1925 = 100) 
Emplo | | 
DIOY-| Pay roll | | March, | March, 
ment | 1928 1929 
New York \ 
Stone, clay, and glass__.__.._- +2.9 +6. 6 || Pennsylvania 
Metals and machinery - - --._- +12.6 +17.8 
Wood manufactures. .___..._- —4.1 —2.4 || Metal products___._......---- 82. 2 88. 6 
Furs, leather, and rubber Transportation equipment__-_- 76.9 84.8 
g00d®. eae +2.6 —.6 || Textile products_____..___.__- 105.8 102. 1 
Chemicals, oils, paints, etc __ - +.7 +1.7 || Foods and tobacco.___.......- 92.8 94. 6 
Paper. cee es +3.9 +7.8 || Stone, clay, and glass prod- 
Printing and paper goods_____ +.7 +5.9 | SSeS ee een 81.4 81.0 
Textiles.sageee —.7 +1.2 || Lumber Ce 73.1 72.0 
Clothing and millinery ______- —2.6 —1.5 || Chemical products___.___--.-.) 95.8 98.0 
Food and tobaeco.________.. +2.6 +1.1 |} Leather and rubber products_| 100. 5 96. 2 
Water, light, and power -.__.. —6.8 —9.4 || Paper and printing--_--...___- 95. 3 90. 8 
All industries........._. +4.4 +7.4 All industries........._- 87.9 | 91.9 
| 
March, 1928, to Pay roll 
March, 1929 
Okiahoma | Metal products..............- 88.0 98. 8 
Cottonseed-oil mills. ........- +27.3 +4.2 || Transportation equipment_-___| 74.1 92.3 
Food production: Textile products_-_-_....-...-- 115. 0 113.7 
a +22.0 +20.0 || Foods and tobacco__._.._..._- 94.3 95. 5 
Commis. ...~.......- —6.5 +8.3 || Stone, clay, and glass products 79. 5 80. 0 
Creameries and dairies____ —8.9 —21.3 emer ater wm EOL ROMER S 74.3 72.1 
FioGi Se ac...-......- +9. 0 —.3 || Chemical products-_-____._.__- 104.4 116.1 
— pps ceam......... +208. : —_ 9 — - Herre products- = A. 
poultry.-......- —8, 9.3 aper and printing-_....._._- b 
Lead and zine: . 
— and mills_____.___. +s +118. 1 All industries.__.... sins 90. 7 100. 2 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE IN aundeandse a PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED s7T) TEs 
ontinue a 


Yearly period—Continued 






































Per cent of change, | | Per cent of hange 
February, 1928, to | | February, 1928 ;,' 
February, 1929 | February, 1929 
State, and industry group State, and industry group foe 
Employ- i | Employ- 
ment | Payroll | ment = **Y roll 
} | 
— 
Wisconsin Wisconsin—Continued 
Manual Manual—Continued 
Ral ah AR —4. 5 | —1.8 
i eS a ee —17.9 | —19.7 || Construction—Continued. 
Stone crushing and quarrying- —44.2 —35.3 IAD IER ia Sage +1.0 19> 
Manufacturing: Marine dredging, sewer 
Stone and allied industries —37.9 — 28.4 idsbunietieneneds —5.8 ~8 9 
SEs +11.9 +20.3 || Communication: “ 
EERIE tomer pti +4.9 +1.5 Steam railways-_-_-__------ +8. 5 L137 
i Attudpersercona +7.0 +25. 5 Electric railways... -..- 0 | ~1.6 
STINE <p eee +5. 2 +1.7 Express, telephone, and 
| ec EMRE ee Sle —2.1 —2.5 ei ntimomcat —.6 | = 
— aa Mag on —11.7 —6.8 || Wholesale trade____.________- —8.4 4.9 9 
(ell A la +3. 8 +10.0 || Hotels and restaurants_______- +3.0 |. 
Light and power_________- | +131 +20. 1 |) 
Printing and publishing..| +410.3 +11.3 Nonmanual 
Laundering, cleaning, and 
a i OE Se SSA Ta +4,9 +5.3 || Manufacturing, mines, and 
Chemical (including soap, | PRESSES Nii ai +2.8 17.9 
glue, and explosives)... —14.5 —15.9 |} Construction.._............_- —2.0 53 
Communication .__.......___- +12. 1 +13. 
All manufacturing-_-.___| +5. 5 | +11.0 || Wholesale trade__._._....____ +3. 1 10.6 
Retail trade, sales force only _- +.7 15.9 
Constructica: | Miscellaneous professional 
ig iy mc aaiomalliens | +10.6 —2.2 || services........_.._- SIPS +8.9 a) 
I a. cis: aorieecal nae | +49. 7 +37.7 || Hotels and restaurants________ —17.9 
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Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


HE following tables are compiled from monthly reports of actual 
selling prices ' received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from 
retail dealers. 

Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food March 
15, 1928, and February 15, and March 15, 1929, as well as the 
percentage changes in the year and in the month. For example, the 
retail price per pound of sugar was 7.1 cents on March 15, 1928; 
6.6 cents on February 15, 1929; and 6.5 cents on March 15, 1929. 
These figures show decreases of 8 per cent in the year and 2 per cent 
in the month. 

The cost of various articles of food combined shows an increase of 
1.1 per cent March 15, 1929, as compared with March 15, 1928, 
and a decrease of 0.9 per cent March 15, 1929, as compared with 
February 15, 1929. 


TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE MARCH 15, 1929, COMPARED WITH FEBRUARY 15, 1929, 
AND MARCH 15, 1928 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over sre given in whole numbers] 











——— 


Per cent of increase 
(+) or decrease 


| 
| (=) Mar. 15, 1929, 


| Average retail price on— 





























ompared with— 
Article | Unit | | , - 
cre Ts 
| Mar. 15, | Feb. 15, | Mar. 15, | Mar. 15, | Feb. 15, 
| 1928 1929 1929 1928 | » 1929 
Cents Cents Cents 
Cislel PEI iinswndcandcncccaces a. ee 44.9 47.8 47.9 7 +0. 2 
RRsat ee eae 39. 1 42.1 42.2 oN +0. 2 
Bib SMM oak. us. rd iL ade 33. 1 35.4 35.5 +7 +0.3 
Changi GI 5g ae RE 25.8 28.7 2.8| +12 +0. 5 
Piss ee a ee ee | aE as ile. ae ts 17.7 20. 3 20.5 +15 0 
PPCiTE i a etna ara SS or taps 28. 6 33. 0 35. 2 +23 +7 
Bacom, Mk acdc decd sce ok Fic @62.1 2322. 43.0 42.7 42.9 —0.2 +0.4 
iT SE SE aS AE ee Be. 50. 5 53.7 54.3 +8 +1 
LAURIE OR a wk ow cn So nbewen « ee oe 38. 2 40. 3 40.9 +7 +1 
); PSY «ROS EPROPS MEST RLS ere get 37.2 39. 7 40. 5 +9 +2 
Salmon, canned, red__._...______.__|_.__- ee 35. 4 31.7 31.4 —11 —1 
MG ee eae 14.2 14.3 14.3 +1 0 
Milk, evaporated_._____...._._..._. 16-02. can____- 11.2 11.4 11.4 +2 0 
Bute oo ae 57.3 58.5 58.3 +2 —0.4 
ee so (all butter substi- |..__- “ae ae 27.4 27.6 27.5 +0. 4 —0.4 
utes). 
es ee , are 38. 5 38. 2 38. 2 —1 0 
Pe Hae © WESat ARES 17.8 18. 4 18.4 +3 0 
Vegetable lard substitute_.._........|..._- eR 24.9 24.7 24.8 —0.4 +H0.4 
‘ges, strictly fresh...............__. Dozen.______. 37.0 49. 1 42.1 +14 —14 
eR aD Ca a aE aS 9.1 9.0 9.0 —1 0 
In addition to monthly retail prices of food and coal, the bureau publishes the prices of gas and elec- 


tricity from each of 51 cities for the dates for which these data are sec 
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TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PEE 
































Ny Tat 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE MARCH 15, 1920, COMPARED WITH FEBRUARY)! ( 
AND MARCH 15, 1928—Continued “ess M 
| Per cent of crease — 
| Average retail priceon— | (+) OF ‘ecrease 
(—) Mar. | 5, 1929, 
Article Unit | eed with 
Se — = 
| Mar. 15, | Feb. 15, | Mar. 15, | Mar. 15, | Feb. 15 
| 1928 1929 | 1929 1928 999” 
SE eS we Mca he eal J | - 
| Cents Cents | Cents - 
NI ache tailpithdarnat emirates evittpiliiitennd Pound_..._._-! 5.3 5.1 | 5.1 —4 0 Sir 
Corn meal _-__._.--.. SS SET TET iri: _ eRe 5.2 5.3 | 5.3 +2 0 Ro 
OO OS I aH ce 9.0 8.9 | 8.9 —1 ( Ri! 
Oete Mame. 2 22S SS 8-oz. package __| 9.7 9.5 | 9.5 —2 ( Ch 
| i (sR 28-02. package 25. 6 25.5 | 25. 5 —0. 4 | 0) Pls 
Bowell Fol bs worst Pound___._..- 19.9 19. 6 19. 6 -2 | 0 Po 
TT te A cid Lape RS SP 10.1 9.8 9.8 —3 | 0 Ba 
OS eS RAS BE SRY FSP eh 10.7 19.8) 40] +31 | 44 He 
RE ae Sa FP ” * Tee 3.4 2.3 | 2.3} —32 0 La 
I re ah al, crest ca merase adiiedioe BP ndnooSe 6.3 8.2 8.4 +33 +9 He 
} | dba 
PS ES EN SR RT ace 5.2 5.9 | 5.7 +10 | -3 
Meame, neted. 25. re | No. 2can____- 11.4 11.8 | 1.9) +4 11 M 
Corn, canned_______- desi th sae be ss A 15.9 15.9 | 15.9 | 0 | 0 M 
Py Mita hard dcnienditiadnusen fics ed "  eirepglet. 16. 7 16.7 | 16.7 | 0 | ( B 
Tomatoes, canned______.__.......__.|_--.- "STS 11.7 12.7 | 13.0} +11 ©) 0 
Ph oes A teen he ie ee a yee .<..i.3.. 7.1 6. 6 | 6.5 —-s | 2 
, A RS eS) eee ea Pa rr eee ee oe 77.4 77.6 77.7 +0. 4 | () c 
aE gies eigen StS - SR | weil t — aetetga 48.8 49.5 | 49.6 | +2 +(), § i 
NN SRE EE AS TRER. at NE: 13. 5 14. 2 | mar. 46 | +] V 
FSET Ea eee ea ne ie IPE. ‘woe: Sd iencoindhl 13.6 11.6 | 11.6 —15 | 0 
ee | Dozen_______- 33.8 33.3/ 321) —5 E 
i ere RE: 52.9 43.6 38.7) —27 | 
Weighted food index_______._.._-..- LétheO 9 oct PACH ak eS a SEE | 1.1 | 0 , 
quaeniepensneus - eaten aimninine — = —_ I 
( 


Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of speci- 
fied food articles on March 15, 1913, and on March 15, of each 
year from 1923 to 1929, together with percentage changes in March 
of each of these specified years, compared with March, 1913. For 
example, the retail price per quart of fresh milk was 8.9 cents in 
March, 1913; 13.6 cents in March, 1923; 13.9 cents in March, 1924; 
13.8 Gents in March, 1925; 14 cents in March, 1926; 14.1 cents in 
March, 1927; 14.2 cents in March, 1928; and 14.3 cents in March, 
1929. 

As compared with March, 1913, these figures show increases of 
53 per cent in March, 1923; 56 per cent in March, 1924; 55 per cent 
in March, 1925; 57 per cent in March, 1926; 58 per cent in March, 
1927 ; 60 per cent in March, 1928; 61 per cent in March, 1929. 

The cost of the various articles of food combined showed an in- 


crease of 57.8 per cent in March, 1929, as compared with March, 
1913. 
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Tap) 2--AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 


oO) NCR es MARCH 15 OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEARS COMPARED WITH 
MARCH 15,1 


[ Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 

























































































| Per cent of increase on Mar. 15 of 
Average retail price on Mar. 15— || each specified year compared with 
anttalle | Mar. 15, 1913 
AT 
1913 | 1928 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 || 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 
Cts.| Cts. Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | | 
Sirloin steak. .pound__| 24. 7) 37.3) 38.9) 39. 6] 40. 7| 41.1] 44.9) 47.9 51) 57, 60 65 66 82) 94 
Round steak....do____| 21. 3} 31. 7] 33.1) 33. 6) 34. 9] 35. 6] 39.1) 42.2 49| 55) 58 64 67, 84 98 
Rib roast.....--- do....} 19. 4) 27.6) 28. 6) 29. 1] 29.9) 30. 4| 33.1) 35.5]| 42) 47) 50 54! 57; 71\ 83 
Chuck roast.....do_...| 15. 6| 19. 5| 20. 6| 21. 0} 22. 1] 22. 8| 25.8] 28.8), 25) 32 35 42) 46; 65| 85 
Plate beef....--- do___-| 11.8) 12.8 ots leis 14. 6| 14.9] 17.7] 20.3)| 8) 13 14 4 * 50| 72 
Pork chops-_....- do__._} 20. 3 28. 3) 26.9 37.4) 37. 2) 36. 6) 28.6) 35. 2 %0 33; 84 83 80 41 73 
Bacon, sliced__..do___-| 26.1) 39. 2) 36.3) 44.4) 48. 4) 48.4) 43.0] 42.9 50, «439; 70 85) 85) 65 64 
Ham, sliced...-.d0_..-} 26.0) 45.0) 44.0) 51.2} 54.0) 56.5] 50. 5| 54.3] 73; 69 97, 108) 117] 94) 109 
Lamh, leg of....do____| 19. 1] 36. 0} 37. 1] 39. 0) 37.9) 38. 4) 38. 2! 40.9 88) 94 104, 98) 101) 100) 114 
Hens....stee do___.| 21. 4) 35.8) 35.9) 36.9) 39.4) 38. 7| 37.2] 40.5 67 68 72; 84 81 74 89 
Salmon, canned, red | 
oe pound..|_....} 31.2) 31.1] 31: 2} 37. 6) 33.0} 35.4) 31.4)... |---|} 
Milk, fresh___-- quart__| 8.9) 13.6) 13.9) 13.8) 14.0) 14.1) 14.2) 14.3 53 56 55, 57 58 60, +61 
Milk, evaporated | 

ae 16-oz. can__|____- 12. 2} 12.1] 11.2) 11.6) 11.4} 11.2] 11. 4)|__-___|.___ | - Seb Col Ree Bh. 
Butter_....--- pound__| 41. 4) 57.6, 58.0) 55. 5| 53.6, 59.2) 57.3] 58.3|| 39 40, 34 29 38) 4 
Oleomargarine (all <i 

butter substitutes) 

co nceo none oa 28. 2) 29.7) 30. 1} 30.9) 28.7) 27. 4) 27. 5ij.-__-|.---_/____- BRAT Seine SEA ane 
Cheese... -e-- do_._.} 22. 1| 37.1) 36.7] 36. 5| 37. 2| 37.3) 38.5 38. 2 68, 66, 65, 68] 69, 74) 73 
Lard...~<sssee do____} 15. 6) 17. 4) 17. 5| 23.1) 21.9) 19.4) 17.8) 18.4 12; 12) 48) 24 14 18 
Vegetable lard substi- | | 

tute... cdocae pound._}__--- 2.4 2.5 We we 6 Me BS Oe er 
Eggs, strictly fresh - 

_-- 0. ozen__| 26.4) 38. 5) 34.8) 39.1) 38.5) 35.4! 37.0) 42.1 46 32, 48 | 34 40, +59 
Bread__-.-.... pound..| 5.6) 87) 87 9.4) 94) 9.4) 91) 9.0) 55 55, 68 68 68 63) «GI 
Flour_..........do....| 3.3] 4.8 4.6] 641 62 5.5) 5.3) 5&1 45 39, 94 88 67 #6i1 55 
Corn meal__...- do....| 2.9 40 44 5.5 5.2) 5.1) 5.2] 6&3 , 82) 90 79 «6°76; 79} Ss 83 
Rolled oats.......40..<.|....- So Bee Be Ms ee Bi ccalseancht lito ee 
Corn flakes | | 

..8-ounce package. |__-.- 9.7) 9.7 11.1) 11.0 10.8 9.7) @ Si...) } Senki SS ele Bae e 
Wheat cereal | 

28-ounce package__|__._- 24. 7| 24.3) 24.7) 25.4) 25. 5) 25. 6) 25. 5))..-__/_____ fae ES ARC Tipe alats TE 
Macaroni____.pound__|____- 19. 8} 19. 5) 20. 4) 20.3) 20.1) 19.9} 19.6)|__-__)_..___|____- cpanel Rhee! atin aS 
Rice. ...cissuese ae 8. 6 9.4) 9.7) 10.9) 11.7; 10.8) 10.1) 9. 9 13 27 36 26 17 14 
Beans, navy .-.-do_.._|_._-- a a ee a ee ea ne ek 

| 
Potatoes... -do....| 1.5 22 28 25 5.6 3.7] 3.41 23 “7 87| 67; 273) 147 127) 53 
Onions... cai | Sa erage fel at eT eo BS A * See ee een cue ee eee ee 
Cabbage._.....- eae age > ae 6.6) 6.2) 5.2) 7. oe eS lS eERY Aras eee Cees rare eee Se 
Beans, baked 
-<cn eee mise! o. 13. @ 12.8) 12.6 312.1) 11.6) 31.4) 11. 0)... -). fe 
Corn, eanned...do_.__|____- 15.4] 15.7] 17.9| 16. 15. 9| 15.9} 15.9 ARE AIR RE TARE ie (See Beaw 
Peas, canned_...do....|____- 17. 4) 18.0) 18.5) 17.7] 17.0) 16.7) 16.7]|__-.-|--_-|_...-|__---|_---.}---_-|_-__- 
Tomatoes, canned } | 

<n 8 ee Se 4 ee B.S mS Gl mee Pe eee Maiecle Eee eee eae mee 
Sugar, granulated | 

- somthin ai pound...) 5.4) 10.2; 10.4; 7.7, 6.7, 7.4) 7.1) 6.5 89 93 24, 37) 31 20 
T eG, siuatsecoeee do__..| 54.3] 68.9) 70.9) 75.1) 76.1) 77.6) 77.4) 77.7 ae 38) 40| 43 43, 43 
Coffee... -- do____| 29. 8] 37.9} 40.8) 52.3) 51.3] 49.3] 48.8] 49.6; 27| 37, 76 72, 65 64 66 
Pru ccccdinae ee “apnihe 2 Gre Bes @ oS @ § 6 « B - RBPRGRR Slee Rage sey Meee weit eo. 
Raisingic ii cies SS) 18. 4) 15.7 14.4 se Fe FB Se ee Re ee ee RB 
Bananas_.____- dozen._|____- 36. 7} 39.0) 37.6! 35.3) 34.1) 33.8) 32. 1). -}--- Ss Sas ae 
Oranges... ____.. Mii. 47.9) 38.3 a8 47.8, 46.9) 52.9 aie CEPR OMe SRS Hey ae NER ee 
An erthgéiedeibmaaael’ 1 w----|0-+-|---2-|----0]-----|-----]-----| 46.4) 48.2) 55.9 64. 9! 58. 5) 56.1) 57.8 

| I | 





























Beginning with January, 1921, index numbers showing the trend in the retail cost of food have been 
composed of the articles shown in Tables 1 and 2, weighted according to the consumption of the a 
family. From January, 1913, to December, 1920, the index numbers included the Ones ae arene: Sirlo 
steak, round rib roast, chuck roast, plate beet, pork “er bacon, ham, lard, hens, flour, corn meal, 
eggs, butter, milk, » potatoes, sugar, c rice, coffee, and tea. 
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Table 3 shows the trend in the retail cost of three important grovps 
of food commodities, viz, cereals, meats, and dairy products, by yeurs 
from 1913 to 1928, and by months for 1927, 1928, and 1929. ‘Th¢ 
articles within these groups are as follows: 

Cereals: Bread, flour, corn meal, rice, rolled oats, corn flakes, wheat 
cereal, and macaroni. 

Meats: Sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate beef 
pork chops, bacon, ham, hens, and leg of lamb. 

Dairy products: Butter, cheese, fresh milk, and evaporated mil|. 


The 


TABLE 3.—INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL COST OF CEREALS, MEATS, AND PD Airy 
PRODUCTS FOR THE UNITED STATES, 1913 TO MARCH, 1929 


[A verage cost in 1913—=100.0] 






































| Dairy Dairy 
Year and month ee. Meats | prod- Year and month [Cerents Meats | prod- 
ucts ucts 
| i) 
1913: Average for year....| 100.0} 100.0 100.0 || 1927: Average for year— 
1914: Averagefor year_._.| 106.7 | 103.4 97. 1 Continued. 
1915: Averagefor year_.._.| 121.6 99. 6 96. 1 aie Ra ent 170.5 | 173.7| 149.4 
1916: Averagefor year....| 126.8 | 108.2 103. 2 November. _......... 169.8} 169.9 150.2 
1917: Averagefor year_.._.| 186.5 | 137.0 127.6 ae ee 168, 168. 1 152.8 
1918: Average for year....| 194.3 172.8 153. 4 
1919: Average for year_.._._| 198.0} 184.2 176.6 || 1928: Average for year....| 167.2] 179.2 150.0 
1920: Average for year_...| 232.1 185. 7 185. 1 Se ee 168.0 | 168.3 152. 2 
1921: Average for year...._| 179.8) 158.1 149. 5 | eS ae 168.0} 167.8 150.7 
1922: Average for year....| 159.3 150.3 135. 9 EE snoennigthes tones 166.8 | 167.1 150.7 
1923: Average for year_..__| 156.9} 149.0 147. 6 Pen! dinate inne an ar ae, S 147.8 
1924: Average for year....| 160.4 150. 2 142.8 Sl cae hdsicpcciedeabpionsibenn 168.3 | 175.4 147.3 
1925: Average for year_...| 176.2} 163.0 147. 1 NE Se E 169. 8 177.7 146. 1 
1926: Average for year____| 175. 5 171.3 145. 5 | Uk a) arewiitdaniok os 169. 3 184. 4 147, | 
1927: Average for year....| 170.7 169. 9 148.7 | (RES Sey ee 189. 5 148, 3 
RES ERED | 172.8); 168.1 151. 4 September. .........- 166.7 | 195.8 151.2 
February..-.........| 172.7 | 167.6 151.8 ill lll 165.9 | 188.9 151. 1 
| _ he RE E-an | —-—os 168. 5 152. 2 November ..........- 165. 3 184. 9 152.5 
yay dE: TOE ie 2. 171.7| 1706; 150.8) December............ 164.2 179.1 153.5 
penta ebead Ss tot denial 171.6 170. 7 145.3 || 1929: 
pS RS SS Pe 170.7 | 168.3 143. 7 | 0 TE TE eae 164.1 | 180.9 151.9 
PU a bhi adeduaneeee 170.6 | 169.3 143. 9 February -_.......... 164. 1 180. 3 152.6 
, ees } 171.2} 171.0 144. 5 si cn cntiaseniiieetbonel 164.1 | 182.8 152.4 
September __.....____ 170.6 | 173.0 146. 6 | | | 





Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


In Tasie 4 index numbers are given which show the changes in 
the retail prices of specified food articles, by years, for 1913 and 1920 
to 1928,? and by months for 1928 throu h March, 1929. These 
index numbers, or relative prices, are based on the year 1913 as 100 
and are computed by dividing the average price of each commodity 
for each month and each year by the average price of that commodity 
for 1913. These figures must t used with caution. For example, 
the relative price of sirloin steak for the year 1928 was 188.2, which 
means that the average money price for the year 1928 was 88.2 per 
cent higher than the average money price for the year 1913. As 
compared with the relative price, 167.7 in 1927, the figures for 1928 
show an increase of 20% points, but an increase of 12.2 per cent in 
the year. 

In the last column of Table 4 are given index numbers showing 
changes in the retail cost of all articles of food combined. Since 
January, 1921, these index numbers have been computed from thie 
average prices of the articles of food shown in Tables 1 and 2, weighted 





2 For index numbers of each month, January, 1913, to December, 1926, see Bulletin No. 396, pp. 44 (9 
61; Bulletin No. 418, pp. 38 to 51; and Bulletin No. 445, pp. 36 to 49. 
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according to the average family consumption in 1918. (See March, 
1921, issue, p. 25.) Although previous to January, 1921, the number 
of food articles has varied, these index numbers have been so com- 
puted as to be strictly comparable for the entire period. The index 
numbers based on the average for the year 1913 as 100 are 154.4 for 
February, 1929, and 153.0 for March, 1929. 


TREND OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD 
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The curve shown in the accompanying chart pictures more readily 
to the eye the changes in the cost of the food budget than do the 
index numbers given in the table. 


TaBLE 4.—INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD, 
bh reac 1913, 1920 TO 1928, AND BY MONTHS FOR JANUARY, 1928, THROUGH MARCH, 
1 


Average for year 1913= 100.0] 




















Year and Sirloin Round; Rib |Chuck/ Plate | Pork 
. month steak | steak | roast | roast | beef | chops | #00) Ham | Hens | Milk | Butter|Cheese 
\ eae 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 
isi diicccnstttiin 172.1 | 177.1 | 167.7 | 163.8 | 151.2 | 201.4 | 193.7 | 206.3 | 209.9 | 187.6 | 183.0 188. 2 
Wiecslimaaitteatsenrinas 152.8 | 154.3 | 147.0 | 132.5 | 118.2 | 166.2 | 158.2 ; 181.4 | 186.4 | 164.0] 135.0] 153.9 
EE NS 147.2 | 144.8 | 139.4 | 123.1 | 105.8 | 157.1 | 147.4 | 181.4 | 169.0 | 147.2 | 125.1 148.9 
| ES Ca 153.9 | 150.2 | 143.4 | 126.3 | 106.6 | 144.8 | 144.8 | 169.1 | 164.3 | 155.1) 144.7 167.0 
ee 155.9 | 151.6 | 145.5 | 130.0 | 109.1 | 146.7 | 139.6 | 168.4 | 165.7 | 155.1 | 135.0 159. 7 
| a ae 159.8 | 155.6 | 149.5 | 135.0 | 114.1 | 174.3 | 173.0 | 195.5 | 171.8 | 157.3 | 143.1 166. 1 
PR. cate ek 162.6 | 159.6 | 153.0 | 140.6 | 120.7 | 188.1 | 186.3 | 213.4 | 182.2 | 157.3 | 138.6 165. 6 
ee ae 167.7 | 166.4 | 158.1 | 148.1 | 127.3 | 175.2 | 174.8 | 204.5 | 173.2 | 158.4 | 145.2 170. 1 
MGR tiie cua. 188.2 | 188.3 | 176.8 | 174.4 | 157.0 | 165.7 | 163.0 | 196.7 | 175.6 | 159.6 | 147.5 174.2 
1928: January._| 174.8 | 173.1 | 165.2 | 158.8 | 142.1 | 149.0 | 165.2 | 192.2 | 172.8 | 160.7 | 150.9 177.4 
e ..| 176.4 | 174.4 | 167.2 | 160.6 | 144.6 | 140.5 | 161.9 | 190.3 | 174.6 | 160.7 | 147.0 177.4 
March_____ 176.8 | 175.3 | 167.2 | 161.3 | 146.3 | 136.2 | 159.3 | 187.7 | 174.6 | 159.6 | 149.6 174.2 
i Se 178.3 | 177.6 | 168.7 | 163.1 | 147.9 | 149.0 | 158.9 | 188.1 | 177.0 | 158.4] 143.9 172.9 
es 181.5 | 181.2 | 172.2 | 166.3 | 150.4 | 168.6 | 159.6 | 190.3 | 177.0 | 158.4 | 142.6 172.4 
June._____. 186.6 | 186.5 | 175.3 | 172.5 | 152.9 | 165.7 | 160.0 | 192.2 | 174.2 | 157.3 | 140.7 172.4 
; Se 195.7 | 196.9 | 181.8 | 180.6 | 157.9 | 177.6 | 162.6 | 198.5 | 172.3 | 158.4] 141.8 173.3 
August____. 200.8 | 202.2 | 184.8 | 185.0 | 162.0 | 190.0 | 165.9 | 204.5 | 172.8 | 158.4 | 144.7 173.8 
September _| 203.9 | 205.4 | 188.9 | 190.0 | 170.2 | 211.0 | 168.1 | 208.2 | 177.9] 159.6] 150.4 | 175.1 
October____| 198.0 | 200.0 | 185.9 | 188.8 | 171.9 | 179.0 | 167.8 | 206.7 | 177.9 | 159.6 | 150.1 175.6 
November _| 193.3 | 194.6 | 183.3 | 185.6 | 171.9 | 170.0 | 164.8 | 203.0 | 178.4] 160.7] 152.2] 1742 
December.__| 189.8 | 191.5 | 180.3 | 181.9 | 168.6 | 149.0 | 160.4 | 198.5 | 177.9] 166.7 | 154.8] 1742 
1929: January._| 190.6 | 191.0 | 180.8 | 181.3 | 170.2 | 153.8 | 159.3 | 200.0 | 184.0/ 160.7 | 150.7/ 173.8 
February __ 188.2 | 188.8 | 178.8 | 179.4) 167.8 | 157.1 | 158.2 | 199.6 | 186.4 160.7 | 152.7 172.9 
March..__- 188.6 | 189.2 | 179.3 | 180.0 | 167.8 | 167.6 | 158.9 | 201.9 | 190.1 | 160.7 | 152.2} 172.9 
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[Average for year 1913= 100.0] 


























Year and month Lard | Eggs | Bread | Flour se Rice a Sugar; Tea (Coffee | 7 
| ( 

. SS ee a 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 | 100.0 0.0 
ROPES Hara ae Pas 186.7 | 197.4 | 205.4 | 245.5 | 216.7 | 200.0 | 370.6 | 352.7 | 134.7 | 157.7 4 
RRS i ae Sake 113.9 | 147.5 | 176.8 | 175.8 | 150.0 | 109.2 | 182.4 | 145.5 | 128.1 | 121.8 3 
PERE gs Toa. 107.6 | 128.7 | 155.4 | 154.5 | 130.0 | 109.2 | 164.7 | 132.7 | 125.2! 121.1 6 
We oe BeOS 112.0 | 134.8 | 155.4 | 142.4 | 136.7 | 109.2 | 170.6 | 183.6 | 127.8 | 126.5 9 
le SEE ES RW, F 120.3 | 138.6 | 157.1 | 148.5 | 156.7 | 116.1 | 158.8 | 167.3 | 131.4 | 145.3 g 
NR EERE Cea 147.5 | 151.0 | 167.9 | 184.8 | 180.0 | 127.6 | 211.8 | 130.9 | 138.8 | 172.8 74 
eS I. ao 138. 6 | 140.6 | 167.9 | 181.8 | 170.0 | 133.3 | 288.2 | 125.5 | 141.0] 171.1 0.6 
| a RE: I 122.2 | 131.0 | 166.1 | 166.7 | 173.3 | 123.0 | 223.5 | 132.7 | 142.5 | 162.1 | 4 
EE) ERR Te: 117.7 | 1384.5 | 162.5 | 163.6 | 176.7 | 114.9 | 158.8 | 129.1 | 142.3 | 165.1 | 13 
1928: .January .....---- 119.6 | 162.0 | 164.3 | 160.6 | 173.3 | 117.2 | 176.5 | 129.1 | 142.3 | 162.8 5.1 
February._.....--- 115.8 | 124.9 | 164.3 | 160.6 | 173.3 | 117.2 | 176.5 | 129.1 | 142.1 | 163.1 6 
Ss et 112.7 | 107.2 | 162.5 | 160.6 | 173.3 | 116.1 | 200.0} 129.1 | 142.3 | 163.8 4 
Saag: SA A 112.7 | 103.8 | 162.5 | 163.6 | 176.7 | 114.9 | 205.9 | 129.1 | 141.9 | 164.1 » | 
RR ethene 114.6 | 108.7 | 162.5 | 169.7 | 176.7 | 114.9 | 194.1 | 130.9 | 141.9 | 164.4 % 
a 115.2 | 112.5 | 164.3 | 172.7 | 176.7 | 113.8 | 170.6 | 132.7 | 142.1 | 165.1 152.6 
Selina Saicucien acne 116.5 | 120.6 | 164.3 | 169.7 | 176.7 | 114.9 | 135.3 | 132.7 | 142.3 |} 165.1 152.8 
PU 118.4 | 130.4 | 164.3 | 163.6 | 176.7 | 113.8 | 129.4 129.1 | 142.3 | 165.8 | 154.2 
September_-___.---- 122.2 | 146.1 | 162.5 | 160.6 | 176.7 | 114.9 | 129.4) 127.3 | 142.3 | 166.1 157.8 
October___..._..__| 123.4 | 157.4 | 162.5 | 157.6 | 176.7 | 113.8 | 129.4 125.5 142.5 | 166.4 156.8 
November-___.__-_- 120.9 | 171.9 | 162.5 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 112.6 | 129.4 | 123.6 | 142.3 | 166.8 157.3 
December... ....- 118.4 | 169.3 | 160.7 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 113.8 | 129.4) 121.8 | 142.1 | 166.8 155.8 
1929: January... ....- 117.1 | 146.7 | 160.7 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 112.6 | 135.3 | 121.8 | 142.6 | 166.1 154.6 
February........-- 116.5 | 142.3 | 160.7 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 112.6 | 135.3 | 120.0 | 142.6 166.1 1.4 
MarGk.....ii 5s... 116.5 | 122.0 | 160.7 | 154.5 | 176.7 112. 6 135.3 | 118.2 | 142.8 | 166.4 | 0) 





























1 22 articles in 1913-1920; 43 articles in 1921-1929. 
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vegetables, owing to differences in trade practices] 











WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES 








RAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD IN 51 
, MARCH 15, 1928, AND FEBRUARY 15 AND MARCH 15, 1929 
parisons of prices in different cities can not be made for some articles, particularly meats and 
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The steak for which pee are here quoted is called “‘sirloin’’ in this city, but in most of the other cities 


included in this report it would be known as “‘ porterhouse” steak. 
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Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities 


TaBLE 6 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or de 


, - ; “ease 
in the retail cost of food® in March, 1929, compared with the . yey. 
age cost in the year 1913, in March, 1928, and February, 1929. Fo, 
12 other cities comparisons are given for the l-year and the 1-month 


periods; these cities have been scheduled by the bureau at diffiren; 
dates since 1913. The percentage changes are based on actual retajj 
prices secured each month from retail dealers and on the average 
family consumption of these articles in each city.* . 
Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have all sched. 
ules for each city included in the average prices. For the month of 
March 99 per cent of all the firms supplying retail prices in thie 5| 
cities sent in a report promptly. The following-named 36 cities had 
a perfect record; that is, every merchant who is cooperating wit! the 
bureau sent in his report in time for his prices to be included in the 
city averages: Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Bulalo, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Fall River, Houston, 
Indianapolis, Kansas City, Little Rock, Louisville, Manchester, 
Memphis, Minneapolis, Mobile, Newark, New Haven, New York. 
Norfolk, Omaha, Peatta. Philadelphia, Portland, Me., Providence, 
Richmond, Rochester, St. Louis, St. Paul, Scranton, Springfield, II. 
and Washington. 
Taste 6.—_PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN MARCH, 10%, 


COMPARED WITH THE COST IN FEBRUARY, 1929, MARCH, 1928, AND WITH THE 
AVERAGE COST IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES 

































































Percentage in-| Per cent- Percentage in- | porcen: 
crease March, age crease March, re 
1929, compared | decrease 1929, compared | gocreas 
with— March, with— Ni rch, 
i L 1928, : Se | 1909, 
City | cash. City pir 
EN pared Te pared 
? | March, wit as: March, with 
| 1913 | 1928 | Febru- Boca 1928 | | Febru- 
ary, 1929 ary, 1929 
a wee Fase Base ae 
sie. ........- | 57.9 2.8 1.0 || Minneapolis.......| 55.5 | 2.0 | 0.1 
Baltimore___.....-- 55. 4 0.2 NETS SEEN TAS mpebreo *1.1 | bO0.1 
Birmingham -__---_- 56.8 1.3 2.0 | Newerr...........-. 46.3 21.0 | 1.1 
i 53.7 20.8 1.1 || New Haven_____-_- 54.7 0.8 0.1 
Sa ee 1.3 0.9 || New Orleans__-__._. 53.8 =f | 0.6 
| ae ae 58.3 1.0 0.8 || New York___.____- 55.4 0.2 | 0.8 
BR cSt te ade cman 3.3 iy «= Re Ee 1.3 | 0.4 
Charleston, 8. C_-- 55. 2 1.5 Oe wes os col 48.9 | 4.5 | 0. 1 
Chicago............ 64. 4 2.2 SS SERS avee ee ite Ss 0.9 
Cincinnati. .-......-. 57.9 3.5 1.2 || Philadelphia ---__.-. 53.7 | #1.7 | 1.1 
Cleveland___......- 48.7 #1.4 2.2 || Pittsburgh-_-..--..- 57.5 | 2.7 0.6 
COR id ons telosoau dace 3.1 Siew, | So "ee See 0.6 0.6 
je) en hi en 56.9 3. 6 >0.5 || Portland, Oreg__._- 38.7 1.4 | 1.9 
NOs Sida oc 36. 6 0.8 1.5 || Providence--_---___- 54.6 0.1) 0.6 
SS oe oictedscinimes 59. 5 1.2 0.8 || Riehmond_----_---- 61.0 2.3 0.4 
Vali River. ......- 51.5 0.2 RO b ae oo SS a fececc ct. *1.6 1.4 
ee ER SES: STIS 3.0 0.7 |} St. Louis... .......- 57.5 2.2 0.3 
Indianapolis _ ----- 52.1 3.3 Sf 8 TASES Se apa 0.9 0.6 
Jacksonville... _.__- 41.1 0.0 60.3 || Salt Lake City__-__- 31.5 2.9 1.1 
Kansas City--_....- 51.9 1.9 1,2 || San Francisco-_-_-_-__. 49.7 1.1 0.0 
Little Rock ___-._-- 49.1 3.2 So 3 Es “ereeeer aren 1.3 | 0.0 
Los Angeles... -_..-- 41.6 Wie 0.6 || Seranton.._.....--. 59. 4 #01 | 1.2 
Louisville. __....-.- 55. 1 3.9 1.0 || Seattle............- 44.3 1.5 1.6 
Manchester --_---__-_- 50. 7 20.3 0.3 || Springfield, Ii). ---_- EB RR 0.6 1.1 
Memphis--__..._-- 47.3 2.4 1.7 | ashington_____._- 59. 0 0.5 1.5 
Milwaukee._._____. 55.9 1.9 0.8 | 
| } } 
® Decrease. > Increase. 


8 For list of articles see note 1, p. 223. 

4 The consumption figures used from January, 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in each cit) are 
given in the Labor Review for November, 1918, pp. 94 and 95.. The yr my figures which have been 
used for each month, beginning with January, 1921, are given in the Labor Review for March, 1927, p. 26. 
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Retail Prices of Coal in the United States 
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Ase ‘[E following table shows the average retail prices of coal on 
er- March 15, 1928, and February 15 and March 15, 1929, for 
‘or the United States and for each of the cities from which retail food 
ith prices have been obtained. The prices quoted are for coal delivered 
nt to consumers, but do not include charges for storing the coal in cellar 
ail or coal bin where an extra handling is necessary. 
we In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those 
od. cities Where these coals form any considerable portion of the sales 
of for household use. 
5] The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of the 
ad several kinds sold for household use. j 
; ] 1 a 
a ' AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD } 
the USE, ON MARCH 15, 1928, AND FEBRUARY 15 AND MARCH 15, 1929 H 
n, | 1928 | 1929 i 
er, Gee. es ree City, and kind of coal ) 
rk, . | Feb. | Mar. j § 
| 45 15 i 
Ce, SSR At st i | 
| & | | | dl ay ; 
: United States: Cincinnati, Ohio: : 
Pennsylvania anthracite— | | Bituminous— 4 
Stove— Prepared sizes— y 
929, Average price $15. 43 |$15. 40 |$15. 39 High volatile 
HE index (1913=100) ____._| 199.8 | 199.3 | 199.2 Low volatile 
C hestnut— Cleveland, Ohio: 
Average price__________ $15.08 |$15.07 ($15.07 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Index (1913= 100) 190.4 | 190.4 Stove 
, Bituminous— j 
_ Average price... $9.07 | $9.06 Bituminous— 
Index (1913=100)_..__.___| 170.4 | 166.9 | 166.7 |, Prepared sizes— 
_ E foes High volatile 
“‘w Atlanta, Ga,: bz Low volatile 
"9 Bituminous, prepared sizes. $7. 88 $8.05 | $8.05 |, Columbus, Ohio: 
4 Baltimore, Md.: | Bituminous— 
h Pennsylvania anthracite— | Prepared sizes— 
ce 116.00 116. 16. 00 High volatile 41 
pa Chestnut . 50 | 15. 50 Low volatile_____.____- . 38 
sad Bituminous, run of mine— | Dallas, Tex.: 
High volatile 7. 93 Arkansas anthracite—Egg-_| 15. 50 
01 Birmingham, Ala.: FR cn ao oy prepared sizes_| 12.70 
1 RB : : enver, Colo.: 
0 7 sri Strate 
01 Pennsylvania anthracite— Sian nd bested : a 
0.6 Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 10. 45 
0.8 Detroit, Mich.: 
0.4 Bridgeport, Conn. : ; Pennsylvania anthracite— 
0.1 Pennsylvania anthracite— 16. 00 
0.9 Chestnut 15. 50 
Ll Bituminous— 
0.6 Prepared sizes— 
J. 0 High volatile 8. 46 
Lg 14. 02 10. 28 
0.6 Chegeiiaiee. ol. 5... 13. 53 Run of mine— 
0.4 Butte, Mont.: Low volatile 8. 00 
l.4 Bituminous, prepared sizes_ 10. 91 | Fall River, Mass.: 
0.8 Charleston, 8, C.: Pennsylvania anthracite— 
0.6 Bituminous, prepared sizes _ 9. 67 16. 75 
1.1 Chicago, TiL.: 16. 25 
0.0 Pennsylvania anthracite— Houston, Tex.: 
ae St 16. 90 | 16.90 Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 12.60 
+ 16.45 | 16.45 || Indianapolis, Ind.: 
1.6 Bituminous— 
Lt pared sizes— Pre sizes— 
1.9 High volatile. 8.66 | 8.20] 8.20 igh volatile 6. 51 
11.85 | 11.88 | 11.88 Low volatile 9. 00 
Run of mine— Run of mine— 
Low volatile 8.25) 8.25 | 8.25 |! Low volatile......-.-..| 7.25 
' Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 
are ° Prices of coal were formerly secured semiannually and published in the March and September issues 
rn of the Labor Review. Since June, 1920, these prices have been secured and published monthly. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUsS; {OLD 
USE, ON MARCH 15, 1928, AND FEBRUARY 15 AND MARCH 15, 1928—Contin,,..; ~ 






































| 1928 | 1929 1928 | 9 
| - 
City, and kind of coal | Mar. a. | Fe b. | h Lar ‘ City, and kind of coal “Mar. | Pe ab. | Mar 
| ad 15 15 
uh ‘a iP sleiplees namrcmenecmanr. 
Jacksonville, Fla.: | Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes - su 00 $12. 00 $12.00 || Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Kansas City, Mo.: So nw SR Se $14. 88 [$15.00 $15, 9 
Arkansas anthracite— | Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 5,44 |} 5.2 BOF 
ee Red ibaa | 13.50 | 12.60 | 12.60 || Portland, Me.: i 
Stove No. 4._._...____- -| 15.17 | 14.33 | 14.33 | Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
Bituminous, prepered sizes_| 7.50} 7.30| 7.30 |! Stove.........-. al ia 16.80 | 16.80 16, % 
Little Rock, Ark i} bred a al eRe, 16.80 | 16.80 16, % 
Arkansas anthracite—Egg __| 13. 50 | 13.50 | 13.50 || Portland, Oreg.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 10. 60 | 10.25 | 10. 25 | Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 13.21 | 13.07 13.94 
Los Angeles, Calif.: || Providence, R. I.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 16.50 | 16.25 | 16. 50 | Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
Louisville, Ky.: EGS fic cabascescccsuall 216. 25 |? 16.00 +16, 0 
Bituminous, prepared | Chestnut_............--..|? 16. 00 716.00 216,09 
sizes— Richmond, Va.: 
High voustie... ..=......- | wei 7216} 7.05 Pennsylvania anthracite— | | 
Low volatile_............| 9.40 | 9.75 | 9.75 Stove............-..-.---| 15.50 | 15.00 | 15.0 
Manchester, N. H.: I et oc ear as 15.50 | 15.00 | 15. 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Bituminous— | 
FEE Ae 17. 50 | 17. 25 | 17. 25 | Prepared sizes— 
eI se a edt dclohadiene 17. 25 | 17.00 | 17.00 | High volatile___.._..__- 8.75 | 8.2 8 13 
Memphis, Tenn.: Low volatile. -_......- 10.21 | 9.8 ), 83 
anaes age | re sizes_| 8.33 7. 39 7. 39 Run of mine— 
Milwaukee, Low volatile a -| 800) 7.50) 7.5 
sre lle “enteratite— Rochester, N. Y. 
I eet 16:65 | 16.30 | 16.30 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Chestnut__............._.| 16.20 | 15.90 | 15.90 | a See See Be ey 1.7 
Bituminous, prepared DS ET TR ita | 14.15 | 14.2 12 
sizes— St. Louis, Mo.: 
| as | 8.00 | 7.80] 7.80 Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
° », =a 11.12 | 11.08 | 11.08 | Lc cae Sub ie kcs | 16.90 | 16.80 16.8 
Minneapolis, Minn.: Chestnut___-___- 16.45 | 16.50 16.50 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Bituminous, prepared sizes- | 6.96) 6.43 6.46 
SE eciditicates aie ae 18.15 | 18.28 | 18.28 || St. Paul, Minn: 
Ce imntnacigue unas 17.70 | 17.90 | 17.90 Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
Bituminous, prepared | EL Waits comdohewt ioe we 18.15 | 18.30 18.30 
sizes— Chestnut___.__-_- 17.70 | 17.90 17.9 
High volatile__.......___- | 10.98 | 10.90 | 10. 90 Bituminous, prepared 
Leow Voustin....2...-...- 13.75 | 13.50 | 13. 50 sizes— 
Mobile, Ala.: High volatile._._..____- _| 10.68 | 10.68 10.68 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 9.50 | 9.62] 9.62 | ef eee | 13.75 | 13.50 | 13.50 
Newark, N. J.: Salt Lake City, Utah: | 
Pennsylvania anthracite— | Colorado anthracite— 
: REE 14.00 | 14.00 | 14.00 | Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed __| 18.00 | 18.00 | 18.00 
IE gies cin dsin cineeestiiins 13.50 | 13.50 | 13. 50 | Stove, 3 and 5 mixed__.__| 18.00 | 18.00 | 13.00 
New Haven, Conn.: | Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 8.36 | 7.92 7.82 
Pennsylvania anthracite— || San Francisco, Cali 
TERS nape Roalittrwines 15.10 | 14.90 | 14.90 | New Mexico anthracite— | 
A TTI a le 15.10 | 14.90 | 14.90 | Sie eae 26.50 | 26.00 26.00 
New Orleans, La.: | Colorado anthracite— 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 11.29 | 11.21 | 11. 21 OS RS Se SE | 25.75 | 25.50 25.50 
[ New York, N. Y.: Bituminous, prepared sizes | 16.88 | 16.75 | 16 75 
i Pennsylvania anthracite— Savannah, Ga.: 
I a tach Diatin Atinesthnc anim erates | 14.75 | 14.75 | 14.79 | Bituminous, prepared sizes _ a1, 13 310. 24 |! 10.24 
4 RS i il Lessing 14. 42 | 14.25 | 14.29 | Seranton, Pa.: 
5 Norfolk, Va.: Fenaapivenie anthracite— | 
F Pennsylvania anthracite— RS IRE SE aC SY 10.75 | 10.53 10.58 
. A a a is ches 15.00 | 15.00 | 15.00 | | ESTES aan | 10.50 | 10.33 = 10.33 
5 SI hee sigtitrn alee = 15.00 | 15.00 | 15.00 || Seattle, Wash.: 
, Bituminous— wee rg prepared sizes_| 10.18 | 10.48 10.4% 
i Prepared sizes— Springfield, I 
: High volatile__...._____ 7.81 | 7.88] 7.81 + oye alg Prepared sizes_| 4.44| 4.24) 42% 
4 Low volatile__.......__ 10. 50 | 10.50 | 10.50 || Washington, D 
i Run of mine— Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Low volatile_.........- 7.00 | 7.00} 7.00 REP aa apelin on 115. 51 815.63 | 15.62 
Omaha, Nebr.: in tied, ain ell 115.01 [115.13 ' 15.13 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 10.13 | 9.50 | 9.47 Bituminous— 
Peoria, Ill.: Prepared sizes— ie 
Bituminous, one sizes_| 6.94] 6.88 6.83 High volatile___._...__- 18.75 | 18.75 || 8.79 
Philadelphia, Low volatile_.._...___- 110. 75 j111.42 ' 11.2 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Run of mine— ~ 
RSS 114.93 | 114. 96/114. 96 Dich thsksetcuced 17.88 | 17.63 || 7.68 
PI co tercand-<asecsieniie 114. 43 | 114. 50/114. 50 | 
































1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 


3 The —— price of coal delivered in bin is 50 cents higher than here shown. Practically all co! & 
delivered in b 


+ All coal sold in Savannah is weighed by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or half ton is 1<e. 
This additional charge has been included in the above price. 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES 241 


Indexed Numbers of Wholesale Prices in March, 1929 


HE general level of wholesale prices in March was slightly above 
T thet of February, according to information collected in repre- 
sentative markets by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United 
States Department of Labor. -The bureau’s weighted index number 
stands at 97.5 for March compared with 96.7 for February, an increase 
of approximately three-fourths of 1 per cent. Compared with 
March, 1928, with an index number of 96.0, an increase of over 1% 
per cent is shown. Based on these figures, the purchasing power of 
the dollar in March was 102.6 compared with 100.0 in the year 1926. 

Farm products as a group were over 114 per cent higher than in 
the preceding month, due to pronounced increases for beef cattle, 
hogs, Sheep and lambs, poultry, and cotton. Grains, eggs, potatoes, 
and wool, on the other hand, were cheaper than in February. 

Among foods there were increases for fresh and cured meats, and 
decreases for butter and flour. The group as a whole showed no 
change in the general price level. 

TREND OF WHOLESALE PRICES 


[1926 = 100] 
10 
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1927 
$0 nf 90 
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Hides and skins advanced slightly, while leather declined sharply, 
resulting in a net decline for the group of hides and leather products. 
Boots and shoes showed no change in average prices. 

In the group of textile products advances in cotton goods were 
offset. by clas in silk and rayon. Prices of woolen and worsted 
goods were fairly stable, while prices of other textile products ad- 
vanced. No change in the group as a whole was reported. 

Prices of anthracite and bituminous coal, and petroleum products 
weakened in the month, causing a net decline for the group of fuel 
and lighting materials. 

Among metals and metal products, iron and steel products ad- 
vanced slightly, while more pronounced increases were recorded for 
ingot and sheet copper, copper wire, lead, quicksilver, and zinc. 
The increase for the group as a whole was nearly 2 per cent. 

_ Advancing prices fe pb ae and shingles caused a small net increase 
in the group of building materials. 

Small decreases were shown for the groups of chemicals and drugs, 
house-furnishing goods, and miscellaneous commodities. 

Raw materials, semimanufactured articles, and finished products 
all averaged somewhat higher than in February, as did nonagri- 
cultural commodities eonamared as a whole. 
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Comparing prices in March with those of a year ago, as meas 


—"s red 
by changes in the index numbers, it is seen that metals and }).{q| 
products. and building materials were considerably higher, while / \r1 
products were somewhat higher. A negligible price increase \\as 


shown for foods, while no change in the price level was reported fo; 
chemicals and drugs. Small decreases between the two periods ‘| 
place among textile products, fuel and lighting materials, and ho ise. 
furnishing goods, and a considerable decrease among hides and 


leather products and articles classed as miscellaneous. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS AND SUBGROUPS «fF 









































COMMODITIES 
[1926—100.0} 
March, | Feb et re sing 
arch, | February,; March, | power of 
Groups and subgroups 19 1929 1929 the dollar. 
March, 1929 
ie ee 96. 0 96. 7 97.5 
EEE LS a a Se ae Se a 103. 5 | 105. 4 107. 1 { 
i Vb CIAO es S 113.6 | 102. 0 | 98. 2 g 
Se ee ee 96. 3 | 101.8 111.0 90), | 
pe IIS 65. his oh ncn dedentbonnSiLeics 105. 0 109. 2 | 107.5 y 
ES EOE SSBEY TE A PE: Ge 98.0 | 98. | 98. 1 
ee ML, SD CI on dc ed wbdan'eibecs 104. 2 | 109.9 109. 2 91.f 
ES ERACID Grea iii HIE, GEG ae 94.7 102. 3 108. 5 92.9 
idk ee eiptidinnd-cwwndaitinkmepbiaimeneiittions 97.7 | 90. 9 87. 4 114.4 
Hides and leather products__._._..._._..--...-.-______- 124. 0 | 109. 0 108. 3 92.3 
Se eee Soe ihncdatbetinsbaick 157.3 106. 4 | 107.9 92.7 
SRE ESERLOT cy Toa aR PTs Sra Bais: 129. 3 117.1 | 112.8 | RX. 7 
Bests ene dete. 2.5. 2,5 28 os cose eosesk tesece ee 109. 5 | 106. 6 | 106. 6 | 13.8 
I ap OE IP AT a 108. 4 107. 6 | 107. 3 93,2 
OR i oc ek Ck; enccnetimansmank beets 06.5 96. 1 96.1 | 04.1 
RR Ate oy OY OE Le Ae ED oath 100. 9 100.8 | 101.3 | 98.7 
ate FS a ge 5 84.7 ? 83. 1 81.9 | 22.1 
Woolen and worsted goods___._._...-....-----_ 100. 6 | 100. 9 | 100.7 | 9.3 
Es EE iets. at 88. 6 | 85. 6 | 86. 2 | f 
PPPS: ERR See eT TS wt. 80. 8 | 81.3 | 80. 6 | 1] 
CE OTRO TIES ke ae Ti 94.8 | 91.6 | 91.4 | 100. 4 
Ee SESS SRT HE RRS SIN Beate: 93.8 | 93.7 | 92.0 | 108.7 
Sd nea Ate a onmcipiedebines Lbbbeinaoiane 84.4 85.1 | 85. 2 | 7.4 
Dee Ws. st ee he. 95.8 92. 2 | (‘) (‘) 
Petroleum products- --_- « SUSE toe Pe RE me 66. 6 68.9 | 68. 5 | 1 
Metals and metal products..____._..___-...____._______ 98. 4 104. 4 | 106. 4 4 
SS ELLER LT CE ALI DET A 95. 2 96.9 | 97.1 
I ode ts on ocicnicmantnnsc.acihoeees 90. 4 105. 0 | 117. 2 | § 
Agricultural implements. _................_._____- 98.8 98.8 | 98.8 | 
ERAN REM. cope 2. 104. 3 111.6 | 111.6 80 
Cele Beers Pmeees. i heb el 97.9 98. 4 98. 4 101. 
pS EE RA es ee 91.0 97.5 7.8 102.2 
Ea AN el SEE EE ODE NE Si ME Sot 88.9 95.0 96.8 | 103. 3 
SSRIS re ae eee eee ee Ce 92.3 92. 5 92.2 } 108 
| RET SEW. « 96. 5 04. 6 94.6 | 105.7 
GS Fee aaa ee ee sen 5 es | 97.0 97.0 7.0 103. 1 
EER ERAS: ACRE eA ume eT et 8 85. 5 86.3 86.7 115.3 
Other building materials...................._.____- 92.7 108. 6 110.5 90). 
oe SS Se er rea ee ee: 95. 6 96. 1 95.6 (4. 
oo, SR eae te tS inlgeiiige.- 101. 0 102. 4 101.6 O8. 4 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals _---...........-.......- 71.1 71.1 71.1 140. ¢ 
TE ES LES SE a a 96. 5 94.7 94.7 1 
ea aS a lL EE Soe SY LR © 5. 96.8 7.1 96.7 i 
Hiousetemaniny Goede. - .- 5 ok kik ba eshe cd ccckcs 98. 3 96. 6 96.5 103. ¢ 
i abn aon clngaisdunk ehediianiedesembedho<:aaial 97.9 95. 0 95. 0 105.3 
i. | peat Paoeee Se ee SO ee We 98. 6 7.6 97.4 402.7 
) TTS te AR SS TTS 86.8 80. 4 80.0 125.0 
CUI cs us Shaukat ov ndoeuntctseware ke 154. 4 129. 3 122.2 $1.8 
| EPS ee ee eee Le eT eee 90. 5 7.8 87.8 113.9 
RE a Re AAS a ir taeda. Opes 55. 0 49. 6 50.6 197.6 
CE RE ORS OE: EET eet ae 5%. 69.8 56.1 55.9 178.9 
EE EE Ve EP eta ee 98.3 100. 3 100, 2 99.8 
| ABE SCR RR aT eS TEE 97.9 98.1 98.9 101.1 
Semimanufactured articles. ....................-..-.-.- 97.8 97.2 99. 1 100.9 
RRS hi ARR ge INT SA MBI SI ARE TT 94.8 95.9 96.5 10:5. ¢ 
Nonagricultural commodities._...........-.2.....-.i..- 94.0 94.3 94.9 105.4 
1 Data not yet available. 
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COST OF LIVING 





Home Ownership and the Family Budget 


CCORDING to an economic law expounded 50 or more years ago 
A by Professor Engel, a German economist, the percentage of the 
family expenditure spent for housing is practically the same regard- 
less of thesizeofincome. Inother words, the more a family makes and 
spends, proportionately the more it spends on housing. In 1928 the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Department of Labor made a survey 
of the income and expenditure of 506 families of employees of the 
Federal Government. Approximately 100 families with an income of 
not over $2,500 per year were covered in each of the cities of Boston, 
New York, Baltimore, Chicago, and New Orleans. In these families, 
on the average 19.3 per cent of the family expenditure was for housing. 
Some of the families were purchasing houses, but the most of them 
were renting. The rental value was obtained for each owned house 
and any payment above the rental value was regarded as investment, 
so that the figures for housing speak for rent or its equivalent. In 
general, the Engel law stated above was confirmed in this survey. 

The sum of $4,000 will buy only a very modest home, and even 
then it will have to be in one of the smaller cities and off the main 
' street, or in a remote suburb of a large city. Should a family under- 
_ take to buy a $4,000 home and pay for it in 20 years in equal annual 
installments there would be an average principal payment of $200 
_ per year. Interest payment would add an average of about $150 a 
vear, making a round-figure payment of $350 per year, principal and 
interest combined, to amortize the debt in 20 years. Also, there 
_ would be real-estate taxes and insurance of, say, $50 a year. If the 
man of the house is handy and can paint the house, replace a broken 
windowpane, or patch the roof, the estimate for repairs-would be 
$30 in cash per year. This, then, will require a payment of $430 a 
year for 20 years, but after that the family will own the home, and 

ou payments, except for repairs, insurance, and taxes, will be 
ended. 

If families renting have a housing charge of 19.3 per cent of their 
expenditures, then a $430 annual housing charge would call for a 
yearly family budget of $2,228. In other words, a family income of 
$2,228 warrants the purchase of a $4,000 home spread over 20 pay- 
ments, which would oe just as easy as to pay rent. With the same 
ratio existing, the following incomes warrant the purchase of a home 
to cost the amount set opposite such income: 


Income Cost of home Cost of home 
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In connection with the above figures it should be borne in ining 
that families paying for a home are much more inclined to be eco nom. 
ical and saving than families living in a rented house. They are \ illinc 
to pinch on clothing, furniture, amusements, and vacation, thu per. 
mitting a larger part of the income to go toward buying the |ome. 
On the other hand, it is quite common for families starting to |v , 
home to buy one that is a little larger, more elaborate, and: ior. 
expensive than the rented home. The heart’s desire is to own a hore 
and live better than before. Without doubt most families }) 
homes are paying more in proportion than the figures given above 
and many families renting homes are paying therefor more than 19.3 
per cent of their expenditures, because 19.3 per cent is the average. 
The percentage varies as between cities, and as between familics jp 
the same city. A larger annual payment for 20 years or an extersion 
of the time for paying therefor would of course finance a more 
expensive house. 

A payment of $430 a year for 20 years on a $4,000 house, by a family 
having a budget of $2,228, means an aggregate payment of $8,600 
during the 20 years, but instead of all of it going for rent, the family 
has in 20 years a house worth $4,000 less depreciation, or plus an in- 
crease in valuation because of an advance in land values. 

In the largest cities the majority of families live in rented houses or 
apartments, few own homes or can afford to do so, and further, there 
are thousands of families that do not have a yearly income of $2,228. 
Such families can buy a house only by more than ordinary self-denial 
and thrift, or by buying a very cheap house. 

In actual practice it is not likely that a family could get a deed to 
a house ‘without an initial payment. There would have to be a con- 
tract of sale with provision for a deed and mortgage to be executed 
after a certain period, or what is more probable, the family would have 


to keep on renting and pinch and save to accumulate money for a smal! 
initial payment. 


lVing 
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IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION 





Statistics of Immigration for February, 1929 
By J. J. Kunna, Carer Sratistician Unirep States Bureau or IMMIGRATION 


TOTAL of 27,862 aliens were admitted to the United States in 
February, 1929; the immigrant class, newcomers for permanent 
residence in this country, numbered 17,254, the remaining 10,608 
being tourists or other temporary visitors. During the same month 
14,512 aliens left the United States, 10,358 of whom were of the 
visiting class or nonemigrants and 4,154 were emigrants leaving with 
the intention of again making their home abroad. American citizens 
returning to and departing from the United States in February totaled 
33,216 and 32,347, respectively. Compared with the previous month 
there was an increase in both the inward and the outward passenger 
movement. In February last 61,078 persons entered the United 
States and 46,859 left for foreign countries, as aginst 51,696 returning 
and 44,416 departing in January, 1929. 

Over two-thirds, or 18,823, of the 27,862 aliens admitted in Febru- 
ary were born in Europe, while 7,515 gave countries in the Western 
Hemisphere as their place of birth, principally Canada and Mexico; 
1,223 were born in Asia; 247 in Australia, New Zealand, and the 
Dutch East Indies; and 54 in Africa. Of the total admitted, 10,070 
came in under the immigration act of 1924 as immigrants charged to 
the quota, 5,353 as natives of nonquota countries, and 4,836 as 
returning residents. Visitors for business or pleasure numbered 
3,590, and 1,847 were passing through the country on their way 
elsewhere. There were 1,509 aliens admitted as husbands, wives, or 
unmarried children of American citizens, and 657 as Government 
officials, students, ministers, professors, etc. 

The principal races among the 17,254 immigrant aliens for Feb- 
ruary, 1929, were the German with 4,038, Mexican with 2,725, English 
with 1,641, Scandinavian with 1,492, Irish with 1,421, Scotch with 
1,159, Itahan with 1,092, French with 924, and Hebrew with 839. 
These nine races supplied 88.9 per cent of the newcomers for the 
month, which percentage is slightly above the average for the same 
races during the eight months ended February 28, 1929. Canada 
contributed about 68 per cent of the English immigrants during these 
eight months, also 53 per cent of the Scotch and 78 per cent of the 
French, while practically all (over 99 per cent) of the Mexicasti came 
from Mexico, 82 per cent of the German from Germany, 92 per cent 
of the Italian from Italy, 61 per cent of the Irish from Ireland, and 
87 per cent of the Scandinavian from Sweden, Norway, and Denmark. 
About 78 per cent of the Hebrew immigrants came from Poland. 

The present-day immigrants are about equally divided as to sex, 
nearly 2 out of every 3 are single, and about 1 out of every 6 is a child. 
Of the 182,767 immigrant aliens admitted from July to February last, 
91,902 were male and 90,865 female ; 117,586 were single, 59,013 married, 
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5,711 widowed, and 457 divorced. As to the age given at tin. ,; 
arrival, 32,432 were under 16 years, 44,322 ronan from 16 to 2] 
years, 54,945 from 22 to 29 years, 24,251 from 30 to 37 years, 10/49 
from 38 to 44 years, and 16,128 were 45 years of age and over. 

Compared with the same period of a year ago, there was a decry icp 
of 20 per cent in immigration over the northern land border, 43 444 
immigrants coming in via the Canadian border during the ei; 
months ended February 28, 1929, as against 54,764 in the correspo )\(- 
ing period a year ago. Of the 43,444 entering from July to February 
last, 21,902 were male and 21,542 female; 27,098 were single, 14,554 
married, and 1,762 widowed or divorced. Children under 16 yexrs 
of age numbered 6,660, while 9,936 of the immigrants were from 1|( 


VU 


to 21 years of age, 12,890 from 22 to 29 years, 5,811 from 30 to 37 
years, 3,024 from 38 to 44 years, and 5,123 from 45 to 55 and oy ocr. 
The bulk of these immigrants from Canada settled in the States alone 
the border, Michigan with 10,624 receiving the largest number. 
followed by New York with 7,775, while 6,673 were destined to Mass.- 
chusetts, 1,853 to Maine, and 1,084 to Vermont. The State of 
California received 2,776 of the new arrivals and Washington 2,|.7. 
Of the wage earners entering the United States via the Canadian 
land border ports, 9,936, or 23 per cent, were skilled workers, 5,22\) 
laborers, 2,016 farmers, and 3,146 servants, while 2,498 were of the 
professional and 1,935 of the miscellaneous classes. The number 
hsted as having no occupation, mainly women and children, was 
18,693, or 43 per cent of the total. 


INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT FROM JULY 1, 1928, TO FEBRU \ kh} 












































28, 1929 
Inward Outward 
“ —_—__—__—_—_—_—_—————| Aliens! ee ———— 
‘ : le- ‘ | 
Aliens admitted ; Aliens departed ‘[yj 
: ini barred Jnited 
Period FD SIRAS By FE By a ee ep om from {|——— Sree e er “My if 
ini 4 citi- | Total | enter- . ctl | Total | | 
| Immi- Non- Total | 2¢DS ing! | Emi- Non- Total — 
| grant | Lmiil- ota arrived grant emi- otal | e- 
| Sra grant | grant parted 
meu antene Jag ~— “meres Paes uaeeeianet ae 
1928 | 
| } 
July__....._..__| 20,682, 15, 976! 36,658) 32,974) 69, 632 va 7, 804) 20, 249; 28,053 68, 463) 96, 516 
August_....___- | 24, 629) 18, 620| 43, 249) 63, 191|106, 440) 1,412) 6, 488) 15, 960) 22,448) 50, 323) 72, 771 0) 
Septem ber___ : 29,317, 26,397) 55,714) 80, 233)135,947| 1,364) 8, 093) 17,231) 25,324) 42, 105) 67, 429) q 
October______- | 29,917) 24, 797| 54,714) 49, 831/104, 545] 1,798) 7,479) 16, 693) 24, 172| 34, 643) 58, 815, 807 
November_-____| 24, 805) 14, 480) 39,285} 23, 198) 62,483) 1, 694) 6, 549) 14, 611) 21, 160} 22, 43, 540 127 
December_____. | 18,357) 10,213, 28,570} 18,911] 47,481] 1,551) 8, 264) 20,002) 28, 266) 25, 173) 53,439) 1, ("4 
1929 | | 
\ | 4 | | 
January _._._..- | 17,806 10, 440) 28,246) 23,450) 51,696) 1,870) 4,670) 10,938) 15, 608, 28, 808) 44,416, 1.01) 
February ______ | 17,254) 10, 608) 27,862} 33, 216) 61,078) 1,461) 4, 154) 10,358) 14, 512) 32,347) 46,359, 1. (ot 
Total ___.|182, 767,131, 531/314, 298) 325, aoeene, 302) 12, 436 53, err On3}179, 543 304, 242/483, 785) 7, 70 
! 








1 These aliens are not included among arrivals, as they were not permitted to enter the United St 
? These aliens are included among aliens departed, they having entered the United States, legal!» 
illegally, and later being deported 
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New York Times, June 28, 1927, p. C, col. 4-5. .--— 
Holds the view that pensions are simply another form of public relief. 
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PLOwMAN, E. GROSVENOR. 
Contributory pension movement growing. 
Industry (Associated Industries of Massachusetts), August 11, | 99 
v. 21, No. 24, pp. 2, 3. 
—— The old-age pension question. 
Industry (Associated Industries of Massachusetts), April 3, 1926, 
No. 5, pp. 1-3. 
Opposed to State pensions. 
—— The problem of social insurance. 
Industry (Associated Industries of Massachusetts), May 28, 1927, 19 
No. 13, pp. 3-4. 
Pusiic PENSIONS FOR AGED DEPENDENTS. 
Monthly Labor Review, June 1926, v. 22, pp. 1177-1185; March, | 929 
v. 28, pp. 449-458. 
Status of the movement in the United States. 
Rusinow, Isaac M. 
Where will you be at 65? 
New Republic, April 25, 1928, v. 54, pp. 289-291. 


A critique of the study of the extent of old-age dependency issued by the Natior 
Federation. Summary in Monthly Labor Review, June 1928, v. 26, pp. 1187-1189. 


ScHLICcHTING, LovuIsE. 
Who wants old age pensions? I. To-day’s producers, by Louise Schlicht 
II. More women than men, by Mabel Taylor. 
Survey, July 15, 1924, v. 52, pp. 464, 465. 
Spacer, Henry R. 
Old-age pensions. 
Charities and the Commons, October 3, 1908, v. 21, pp. 10-12. 
‘‘Noncontributory old-age pensions will add at once to the sum of human happin¢ 
Sears, AMELIA. 
Old-age pensions. 
Family, February, 1927, v. 7, pp. 300-306. 
Short bibliography. 
SHERMAN, P. TECUMSEH. 
Demoralizing effects of old-age pensions. 
Current History Magazine (New York Times), March, 1924, v. 19, 
pp. 999-1002. 
WiuiaMs, Ira J. 
Old-age pensions. 
Constitutional Review, October, 1927, v. 11, pp. 39—42. 
Arguments opposed to old-age pensions, based on the Pennsylvania cases. 
Woopspury, Rospert M. 
Social insurance, old-age pensions, and poor relief. 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, November, 1915, v. 30, pp. 152-171. 


ing 


Proposals for Federal Legislation 


[The following bills to provide or investigate old-age pensions have been intro- 
duced in Congress, 1909 to 1929: 

61st Cong.: H. R. 14494; H. R. 17505; H. R. 25456; H. Res. 57. 

62d Cong.: H. R. 13114; H. Res. 376; H. J. Res. 138; H. J. Res. 283. 

63d Cong.: H. R. 4352; H. R. 8827; H R. 12108; H. R. 16543; H. J. Res. 150; 
H. J. Res. 223. 

64th Cong.: H. R 7555; H. R. 16508; H. R. 16512; H. R. 20002; H. R. 20351; 
H.R. 233; _ R. 11481; H. R. 20576; H. R. 20950 H. R. 21053; H. J. Res. 28; 
3. 7414. 


P = Cong.: H. R. 2297; H. R. 33867; H. R. 4039; H. R. 6541; H. R. 7350; 
. 395. 
66th Cong. H. R. 1433; H. R. 1471; H. R. 3077; H. R. 5001; H. R. 10431; 
H. R. 10882; H. R. 14256; H. J. Res. 114; 8. 2803. 
67th Cong.: H. R. 2227; H. R. 3187; H. R. 3723; H. R. 4074; H. R. 7037. 
68th Cong.: H. R. 6858; S. 2655. 
69th Cong.: H. R. 10387. oo 
70th Cong.: H. R. 6511; H. R. 11474; H. R. 13616; H. Res. 266; H. J. Res. 2/5. 
71st Cong.: H. R. 1199; H. Res. 23.] 
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BER ER, VICTOR L. ; 
‘Speech in the House advocating a Federal system of old-age pensions.] 
Congressional Record, August 7, 1911, v. 47, pp. 3698-3700. 
___|A pension for the veteran of the Spanish-American War and for the veteran 
of industry. Speech in the House.] 
Congressional Record, April 5, 1926, v. 67, pp. 6932-6933. 
Contains text of his bill (H.. R. 10387) to provide old-age pensions. 
Old-age pension. 
Congressional Record, March 28, 1928, v. 70, pp. 5508-5509. 
Remarks in favor of his bill, H. R. 11474, 
Kecty, M. Cruype. 
Old-age pensions. Speech in the House. 


Congressional Record, June 10, 1913, v. 50, pp. 1960-1966. 
Argument in favor of H. R. 4352. 


Reprinted in Selected Articles on Old-age Pensions, compiled by L. T. Beman, 1927, pp. 
199-224. 


LuNpIN, FREDERICK. 
Old-age pensions. 
Congressional Record, June 23, 1910, v. 45, pp. 8853-8857. 


Speech in the House in support of his bill providing for a commission to investigate old-age 
pension systems. 


0’CONNOR, JAMES. 
Old-age pensions. 
Congressional Record, May 8, 1928, v. 69, pp. 8160-8161. 


Remarks on House Joint Resolution No. 278, providing for a commission to inquire into 
old-age dependency. 


Ricketts, Epwin D. said 
(Address in the House on old-age pensions.] 
Congressional Record, February 16, 1917, v. 54, pp. 3456-3458. 
Suerwoop, Isaac R. 
(Address in the House on pensions.] 
Congressional Record, February 20, 1920, v. 59, pp. 3206-3207. 
Strrovicn, WriiraM I, 
Old-age pensions. 
Congressional Record, May 25, 1928, v. 69, pp. 9936-9941. 


In support of his bill H. R. 6511, providing for an old-age security investigating commission, 
Contains draft of proposed ‘‘ Old-age security bill.’’ 


—— {Address to the House on old-age pensions. | 
Congressional Record, December 20, 1928, v. 70, pp. 944-948. 
Unirep States. Congress. House. Committee on Labor. 

Old-age pensions. Hearings on H. R. 20002, providing for pensions for 
American citizens who have reached the age of 65 years and who are 
incapable of manual labor and whose incomes are less than $200 per annum, 
January 27, 1917. Washington, 1917. 10 pp. 

Statement of Isaac R. Sherwood. 


State Legislation and Discussion 


[In 1929 bills providing old-age pensions were introduced into the legislatures 
of about 26 States. For a summary of the various old-age pension bills in 1929 


legislatures see Bulletin of the American Association for Old Age Security for 
March-May, 1929.] 


assed a law in 1915, amended in 1923 (ch. 46), allowing 


(In Alaska the legislature p 
Alaska pioneers.’”’ In 1927, 287 aged residents were 


a payment to needy ‘ 
receiving pensions. | 


Arizona 


[An Arizona law of 1914 was declared void by the Supreme Court of the State. 
(State Board of Control v. Buckstegge (1916), 18 Ariz. 277; 158 Pac. 837).] 


California 


[A bill providing for old-age pensions passed both houses of the legislature in 
1925, but was vetoed by the governor.]| 
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CaLiFoRNIA. Social Insurance Commission. 
Report ... January 25, 1917. Sacramento, 1917. 339 pp. 
Paul Herriott, chairman. 
Progress of the movement for old-age insurance and pensions in the United States, pp. 
State Department of Social Welfare. 
Old-age dependency; a study of the care given to needy aged in Calif 
[Sacramento, 1928.] 64 pp. 
By Esther De Turbeville. 


—— University. Heller Commiitee for Research in Social Economies. 

The dependent aged in San Francisco. Prepared. . . in collaboratio 
the coordination committee of the San Francisco Community Ches: 
Berkeley, Calif., 1928. 127 pp. (University of California publieati 
economics. v. 5, No. 1.) 

Discusses the extent of the problem, causes, personal aspects, costs of relief and (A pp. 


pp. 113-L18) the probable costs of a State pension. 
Summary in American Labor Legislation Review, June, 1928, pp. 169-170. 





ela, 


Colorado 


[A law approved March 19, 1927, permits counties to establish systems of olc-age 
pensions. (Acts of 1927, ch. 143).] 


Connecticut 


Connecticut. Commission of Public Welfare. 
Report. Hartford, 1919. 136 pp. 
William Brosmith, chairman. 
Old-age pensions were considered inadvisable for Connecticut (p. 17). 
A bill introdueed im the legislature in 1925 was rejected in committee. 
CoNNECTICUT LABOR URGES STATE AID FOR AGED. SOCIALISTS JOIN IN BATTLE. 
MANUFACTURERS PLEAD FOR DELAY AND INVESTIGATION. 
New Leader, March 16, 1929, p. 2, col. 4. 


Ilinois 


SODERSTROM BILL PASSES HOUSE. OLD-AGE PENSION PROPOSAL MAKES 
STANTIAL PROGRESS. 
Weekly News Letter (Illinois State Federation of Labor), Mar. 23, 1929, 
v. 14, No. 1, p. 1. 


-UR- 


Indiana 


INDIANA. Committee on Old-Age Pensions. 
The report of the committee appointed to investigate the question of old-ag: 
pensions. [Indianapolis, 1925.] [14] pp. 
Frank E. Hering, chairman. 


Recommends the enactment of an old-age pension law. Bill introduced in 1925 passed on¢ 
house of the legislature, 


Kentucky 


[A law was passed in 1926 allowing counties to provide pensions for aged needy 
persons (Acts of 1926, ch. 187).] 


KENTUCKY ADOPTS OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 

American Labor Legislation Review, June, 1926, v. 16, p. 131. 
PASSAGE OF OLD-AGE PENSION ACT IN KENTUCKY. 

Monthly Labor Review, October, 1926, v. 23, p. 738. 


Maine 
Marne. Commission on Old Age. 


Report on old-age dependency. [Augusta, 1929.} 
Submitted to the Legislature January 3, 1929. 


Maryland 


[By an act of 1927 (ch. 538) counties are authorized to establish old-age pensic® 
systems. ] 
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Massachusetts 


‘A law establishing a ‘public bequest commission and a public bequest fund” 
263, was passed June 12, 1928. (Acts of 1928, ch. 383.) Abstract in Monthly 
Labor Review, August, 1928, v. 27, p. 290.] 


ia. MassacnuseTtTs. Bureau of Statistics of Labor. 
(hirty-sixth annual report [for 1905]. Boston, 1906. 


Part ILL (pp. 109-150) is a study of the estimated cost of old-age pensions in Massachusetts. Con- 
tinued in its Labor Bulletin No. 37, September, 1905, pp. 187-208. 


__— Commission on Old-age Pensions, Annuities, and Insurance. 


Preliminary report of the commission, January, 1909. Boston, 1909. 58 pp. 
(General court. House Doc. No. 10.) 


__. —— Report of the Commission, January, 1910. Boston, 1910. 409 pp. 
(General court. House Doc. No. 1400.) 
Magnus W. Alexander, chairman. 
PARTIAL CONTENTS.—Statistical study of aged poor in Massachusetts; Descriptive account of exist- 
ing systems; Proposed plans; The general question; Cost of various pension schemes as applied in Massa- } 


chusetts; General conclusions concerning noncontributory pensions, compulsory insurance, and universal 
schemes; Conclusions and recommendations. 


Summary and comment under title ‘‘ Old-age pensions by employers only”’ in Survey, February 5, 
wwe 1910, v. 23, pp. 596, 597. 
—— Commission on Pensions (1914). 


Report of the Commission on Pensions, March 16, 1914. Boston, 1914. 
345 pp. (General Court. House Doc. 2450.) 

James E. McConnell, chairman. : 

Deals chiefly with prpnene for public employees. The problem of general old-age pensions is 8 

discussed in Chapter V (pp. 171-177). 4 

— Bureau of Statistics. 


Report of a special inquiry relative to aged and dependent persons in Massa- 
chusetts, 1915. Boston, 1916. 167 pp. 


Appendixes: A. Bills relative to old-age pensions introduced in the Massachusetts Legislature 
in 1916. B. Specimen forms ofinquiry. C. Bibliography—Old-age pensions. D. Table showing 


expectation of life after 65 years of age. E. Descriptive account of national old-age pension 
systems. 


— Commission to Compile Information and Data for the Use of the Constitutional : 
Convention. 


A summary of existing laws on old-age pension systems and a bibliography. 
UB- Boston, 1917. 20 pp. (Bulletin No. 5.) 


7 | —— Governor (Samuei W. McCall). 


[Recommendations for old-age pension legislation in addresses to the legisla- 
ture.] 


Monthly Labor Review, February, 1917, v. 4, pp. 206-208; February, 
1918, v. 6, pp. 441-443. 


—— Special Commission on Social Insurance. 


Report, February, 1917. Boston, 1917. 311 pp. (General court. H. : 
Doe. No. 1850.) . 


a Frank 8S. Farnsworth, chairman, 


“Reports on old-age pensions,’’ pp. 49-106. A majority of the commission recommended a 
system of noncontributory old-age pensions. 

oo in part in Selected Articles on Old Age Pensions, compiled by L. T. Beman, 1927, 
pp. 165-199, 


Reviewed in Monthly Labor Review, March, 1917, v. 4, p. 428. 
— Commission on Pensions (1925). 


Report on old-age pensions ... Boston, 1925. 280 pp. (General court. 
S. Doc. No. 5.) 


Frank H. Hardison, chairman. 

PARTIAL CONTENTsS.—I. Summary of investigations and recommendations. II. The aged 
population of Massachusetts. III. Financial aspects of the problem. Appendixes: D. Old-age 
pensions in other States; F. Previous investigations of old-age pensions in Massachusetts and 
other States; H. Supplementary statistical tables showing financial condition of 17,420 persons, 
65 years of age and over, not dependent on organized charity. 

Bill intreduced in the legislature in 1925 failed to pass. 

Conclusions and recommendations reprinted in Industry (Associated Industries of Massa- 
chusetts), November 21 and 28, 1925, v. 16, Nos. 12 and 13; also in American Labor Legislation 
Review, December, 1925, v. 15, p. 358, and in Monthly Labor Review, March, 1926, v. 22, pp. 
679-681. Summary by Arthur Richmond Marsh in Economic World, November 21, 1925, v. 


p. 740. 
Baupwin, F. Spencer. 
The findings of the Massachusetts Commission on Old-age Pensions. 
jon aa Association Publications, March, 1910, v. 12, 
pp. 1-27. 
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BaLpwWIN F. SpEeNcER. 
The work of the Massachusetts Commission on Old-age Pensions. 
American Statistical Association Publications, March, 1909, v. 11 pp 
417-430. 
Boston CHAMBER OF CommeERcCE. Special Committee on Social Insurance. 
Noncontributory old-age pensions and health insurance. [Boston, 1) 
15 pp. 
Everett Morss, chairman. 


Opposed to noncontributory pensions. Summary in Monthly Labor Review, May 19) { 
pp. 759-761. 


CoaswELL, Epmunp §S. 
The statistical survey of the Massachusetts commission investigating {| 
question of old-age pensions. 
(In Casualty Actuarial Society. Proceedings, v. XII, pt. 1. 1925 
No. 25, pp. 97-116.) 
Conant, Ricwarp K. 
Proposed measures for improving the care of the aged in Massachusett 
(In National Conference of Social Work. Proceedings, 1926, pp. 
562-564.) 
Eaves, Lucite. 
The ‘‘aged citizens’’ of Massachusetts. 
Survey, February 15, 1926, v. 55, pp. 554-556. 
Review and summary of the report on old-age pensions, by the Massachusetts Comin r 
on Pensions, November, 1925. 

—— Aged clients of Boston social agencies, by a group of investigators and social 
workers. Boston, Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, 1925. 152 pp. 
(Cooperative social research Report No. III.) . 

The need for pensions for the aged discussed by social workers of Boston, pp. 125-140. Summury in 
Survey, June 15, 1925, v. 54, pp. 342, 343. 
Oup-aGe Pensions Pou a Strone Vore [in Srx Massacuusetts Towns|. 
Survey, November 27, 1915, v. 35, p. 197. 


17 1 
L/,} 


Minnesota 


[A law establishing a county-State pension system was passed in March, 1929. | 
Minnesota. Legislature. Senate. Interim Committee on Old-Age Pensions 
Report of the interim committee ... [St. Paul? 1929.) 14 pp. 
George Nordlin, chairman. 
M; ‘ 


Missouri. Constitutional Convention, 1922-23. 
The record of the proceedings of the Missouri Constitutional Convention, 


year 1922, on the proposed amendment providing for old-age pensions, 
Issued by Joseph B. Shannon, a member thereof, October 15, 1924. 
[Kansas City, 1924.] 56 pp. 

Montana 


[The Montana law providing for old-age pensions was passed in 1923 (Acis of 
1923, ch. 72).] 
ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIES OF MONTANA. 
Memorandum and compilation in re results of operation of Montana old-age 
pension law. [n. p., 1925.) 81 (mimeographed). 
“Distributed by the National Industrial Council, New York.”’ 
Regards administrative operation as a failure. Sunimary in Manufacturers News, November 


21, 1925, p. 10. Supplementary data and observations in Industry (Associated Industries of 
Massachusetts), May 29, 1926. 


FLIGELMAN, BELLE. 
If you grow old in Montana. 
Survey, May 15, 1923, v. 50, pp. 239, 240. 
Gives the provisions of the law. 
FRATERNAL ORDER OF EAGLES. 
[ist}—5th year under old-age pensions in Montana. 1923-1927. 5 leaflcts. 
Contain reports of the old-age pension commissions of the several counties of Montana | ‘Le 
State auditor. Reprinted from the Eagle magazine. 
—— The fifth year under old-age pensions in Montana—points toward the early 
doom of the poorhouse. . 
Congressional record, January 16, 1929, v. 70, p. 1854 (current ‘ile, 
appendix). 
Statement presented by Mr. Dill. 
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Nevada 


” (The first law passed in 1923 (ch. 70) was repealed and a new law adopted in 
rm 1925 (ch. 121).] 
Nevapa. Old-age Pension Commission. 
Biennial report of the superintendent of old-age pensions, 1923-24. Carson 
City, 1925. 23 pp. 
Maurice J. Sullivan, superintendent. 
‘ Summary of conclusions as to the need of old-age pension legislation, American Labor Legis- 


— Review, September, 1925, v. 15, pp. 265-266; Monthly Labor Review, April, 1925, v. 20, 
p. , 


oJ 


the New Jersey 


New Jersey. Commission on Old age, Insurance, and Pensions. 
Report on health insurance. Rahway [1917]. 20 pp. 


The commission believed that health protection should precede any provision for old age. 


| A report of a pension commission recommending old-age pensions was presented to the Assembly 
in January, 1929. } 


pp. New York 


New York. Legislature. Joint Legislatwe Welfare Commitiee. 
Reports, 1927-29. 


AnTIN, BENJAMIN. 
7 Old-age pensions now a State issue. A commission is sought to survey the 
problem in New York and propose legislation. 
ial New York Times, March 3, 1929, sec. 8, p. 22, col. 1—5. 
PP. RooSEVELT STARTS OLD-AGE AID STUDY. GOVERNOR SAYS ADMINISTRATIVE AND 
LEGISLATIVE PHASES WILL BE UNITED IN GENERAL CONFERENCE. 
New York Times, January 21, 1929, p. 2, col. 6. 
{A bill providing for a commission of experts for the study of old-age security and old-age pensions 
was passed in April, 1929.| 
Ohio 
Ono. Health and Old-age Insurance Commission. 
Health, health insurance, old-age pensions. Report, recommendations, dis- 
senting opinions. Columbus, 1919. 448 pp. 
W.A. Julian, chairman. 


PARTIAL CONTENTS.—Pt. III. Old age and old-age pensions: The old-age problem; The old 
man in industry, analysis of census data, by John O’ Grady; Present status of the aged; Old-age 
assurance; The cost of old-age pensions; Minority report on old-age pensions, by M. B. Hammond. 

A bill based on the commission’s recommendations was referred to the voters in 1923 and re- 





. jected. 

ion, Reviewed by William Leslie in Proceedings of the Casualty Actuarial and Statistical Society 
ns. of America, November 2i, 1919, pp 123-125. 

24, — Summary of findings, recommendations, and dissenting opinions. 


Columbus, 1919. 23 pp. 
Lapp, JoHN A. 
3 of Health and old-age insurance in Ohio. 
American Labor Legislation Review, March, 1919, v. 9, pp. 47-58. 
By the director of investigations of the Health and Old-age Insurance Commission. 

age Lipman, Wriuiam Hi. 

A survey of the conditions of the dependent aged in the State of Ohio. 

Kansas City, Mo., Fraternal Order of Eagles, 1926. 24 pp. 


Oregon 
Community BuriLpER, Vol. 1, Nos. 1-7. Salem, Oreg., 1928-29. 


Devoted to the movement for old-age pensions in Oregon. 
Davis, Franx E., Comp. 


Shall Oregon have an old-age pension law? ... Portland, Oreg., Old-age 
Pension League, 1927. 54 pp. 


Pennsylvania 


[The Pennsylvania old-age assistance act passed in 1923 (No. 141) was declared 
unconstitutional by the Supreme Court of the State, February 2, 1925. (Bus- 
ser et al. v. Snyder, State treasurer et al., 128 Atl. 80. Abstract in Monthly 
Labor Review, May, 1925 .v. 20, pp. 1155, 1156.)] 
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PENNSYLVANIA. Old-age Pensions Commission. 
Report, March, 1919. Harrisburg, Pa., 1919. 294 pp. 


James H. Maurer, chairman; Abraham Epstein, director of research. 

PARTIAL CONTENTS.—The problem of the aged in Pennsylvania; Extent and nature of exis: ing 
pension systems in Pennsylvania; The problem of old-age pensions; Old-age pension syste. oj 
foreign countries. 


Reviewed by William Leslie in Proceedings of the Casualty Actuarial Society of America, Novy.) 
ber 21, 1919, p. 122. 


Report, February, 1921. Harrisburg, 1921. 6 pp. 

Primer on old-age pensions and aged dependency in Pennsylvania 

Prepared by Abraham Epstein. Harrisburg [19217]. 12 pp. 

Governor (Pinchot). 

Old-age assistance in Pennsylvania: Righting the neglects of yesterday. 
American Labor Legislation Review, December, 1924, v. 14, pp. 288-25). 


Excerpts from address before the State Conference on Old-age Assistance at Harrishury, 
November 13, 1924. 


Commission on Old-age Assistance. 
Report, January, 1925. Harrisburg [1925]. 112 pp. 


James H. Maurer, chairman. 
Summary in Monthly Labor Review, July, 1925, v. 21, pp. 157, 158. 


—— Old-age Pensions Commission (1926-1927). 
Report of the Pennsylvania commission on old-age pensions. January, 1927 
Harrisburg, Pa. [1927]. 253 pp. 


James H. Maurer, chairman. 

CONTENTs.—Summary: The old-age pension movement in Pennsylvania. What the in:.s- 
trial and business leaders of Pennsylvania prefer in old-age pension legislation. The possibilities 
ofa contributory pension system in Pennsylvania. The old-age pension movement in the United 
States. Pension systems abroad. 


PENNSYLVANIA STaTeE CONFERENCE ON Oxup-Age Assistance, Harrisburg, 1924 
{Summary of addresses before the conference by J. F. Collier, Mrs. W. Bb. 
Gray, Mrs. Janet Workman, John B. Andrews, I. M. Rubinow, Dr. Ellen 

otter, and others.] 
(In Pennsylvania Commission on Old-age Assistance. Report, January, 

1925. pp. 83-98.) 


Short summary of proceedings and excerpts of addresses of Governor Pinchot, Ja 
H. Maurer, and Mrs. Workman in American Labor Legislation Review, December, |{24, 
v. 14, pp. 284-304. 


Brourre, Rosert W. 
Unconstitutional and void. 
Survey, October 15, 1924, v. 43, pp. 69-70. 


Comment on the verdict of the Court of Common Pleas of Dauphin County declaring the 
law unconstitutional. 


For PENNSYLVANIA PATRIARCHS. 

Survey, July 15, 1923, v. 50, pp. 448-449. 

Comment on the provisions of the law. 

Mavrer, James H. 

Old folks aren’t news in Pennsylvania. 

Survey, December 15, 1924, v. 53, pp. 368-369. 

PENNSYLVANIA STaTE CHAMBER OF CoMMERCE. Research Bureau. 

Special report on old-age pensions, 1919. Philadelphia. [1919] 64 pp 


Discusses special problems of an old-age pension program and compulsory old-age insurance ver- 
sus noncontributory pensions. 


PENNSYLVANIA TO PENSION THE AGED. 
Literary Digest, May 26, 1923, v. 77, p. 16. 
OPPOSITION PROPAGANDA AT WORK AGAINST OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 
American Labor Legislation Review, December, 1926, v. 16, pp. 285-287 


Utah 


[A law establishing a county system of old-age pensions was passed in March, 19°9.| 

















Virsini 


VIRGINIA. General Assembly. Committee on Old-age Assistance. 
Report of the legislative committee on old-age assistance. [Richmo’ 
1926.] 13 pp. (8. Doc. No. 2.) 


Signed by Alfred C. Smith, Harry R. Houston, Edward R. Fuller. 
Reviewed in American Labor Legislation Review, March, 1926, v. 16, p. 102; Monthly L:' 
Review, May, 1926, v. 22, p. 1083. 
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Washington 


(An old-age pension bill passed by the Washington Legislature January 5, 1926, 
was vetoed by Governor Hartley.} 


Wisconsin 


‘The old-age pension law of Wisconsin was passed May 13, 1925 (ch. 121).] 
Wisconsin. Industrial Commission. 


Report on old-age relief. [Madison? 1915.] 76 pp. 


C. H. Crownhart, chairman. 
Summary in Monthly Labor Review, March, 1916, v. 2, pp. 286-290. 


—— State board of control. 
Eighteenth biennial report, 1924-1926. 1 v. 


The section on *‘ Old-age pensions,’’ p. 89, gives the results of operation of the old-age pension law 
in the five counties which had adopted that system of relief up to June 30, 1926. 
Summary in American Labor Legislation Review, September, 1926, v. 16, p. 245. 


DaLE, MarGAReET J. 
A survey of the poor relief in Wisconsin with special emphasis on the old-age 
pension bill. [Madison] University of Wisconsin, 1928. 35 leaves. 
(mimeographed.) 


Comparative survey of cost and results of poor relief and old-age pensions in Wisconsin. Con- 
clusions support the ‘‘theory that the method of old-age pensions is a more economical, humane 
and scientific way of handling the aged poor.”’ 


LipMAN, WriuiamM H. 
An estimate of the probable cost of old-age pensions in Wisconsin under the 


Gary bill as compared to the cost under the present system of indoor and 
outdoor relief of poor. Madison, Wisconsin, 1923. 
OLD-AGE PENSION SYSTEMS. 
Congressional Record, Jan. 5, 1929, v. 70 (current file), pp. 1198-1200. 
Statement on the operation of the Wisconsin old-age pension act by the county judge of La Crosse, 
Wis. 
Wuy GoveRNoR BLAINE SIGNED THE OLD-AGE PENSION BILL. Extract from 
remarks, May 12, 1925. 
American Labor Legislation Review, September, 1925, v.15, p. 264. 


Wyoming 


[A law establishing old-age pensions on a county basis was passed in February, 
1929. An earlier law passed in 1927 was vetoed by the governor.] 


GLORIOUS VICTORY IN Wyomine; the “equality” State passes a mandatory 
0. A. P. law—the first in the United States. 
Eagle Magazine (Fraternal Order of Eagles), April, 1929, v. 17, No. 4, 
pp. 5-6. 
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Official—United States 


Cotorapo.—Industrial Commission. Tenth report, for the biennium Decen her 
1, 1926, to November 30, 1928. Denver, 1928. 68 pp. 


Data relating to workmen’s compensation are given in this issue. The report 
also contains a section on labor disputes in which are discussed the working ¢.))- 
ditions of the coal mines in the State. 


Massacuvusetts.—Special Commission on the Necessaries of Life. Repor/ 
Boston, January, 1929. 138 pp.; charts. (House No. 1074.) 


Missourt.—Workmen’s Compensation Commission. First annual report, {or 
the period from January 9, 1927, through December 31, 1927. Jefferson (i, 
[1928]. 219 pp. 


Data from this report are given in this issue. 


W romine.— Workmen’s Compensation Department. Thirteenth report, January 
1 to December 31, 1928; third report, Coal Mine Catastrophe Insurance Premium 
Fund, 1928; sixth report, Wyoming Peace Officers’ Indemnity Fund, 1128. 
Cheyenne, 1929. 149 pp. 

The report of the workmen’s compensation department is reviewed in this issuc. 


UnrtTep States.—Congress. Senate. Committee on education and labor.  [/n- 
employment in the United States. Hearings pursuant to S. Res. 219, a resolu- 
tion providing for an analysis and appraisal of reports on unemployment and 
systems for prevention and relief thereof, together with Senate report No. 207 ?. 
Washington, 1929. 517 pp. 


The text of the committee’s report is published in this issue. 


— —— —— Committee on Interstate Commerce. Bituminous coal commis- 
sion. Hearings on S. 4490, a bill to regulate interstate and foreign commerce 
in bituminous coal, provide for consolidations, mergers, and cooperative mar|c!- 
ing; regulate the fuel supply of interstate carriers; require the licensing of 
corporations producing and shipping coal in interstate commerce; and to create 
a bituminous coal commission, and for other purposes, December 14, 1928, 10 
January 23, 1929. Washington, 1929. 352 pp. 


—— Department of Agriculture. Technical bulletin No. 105: A short method of 
calculating energy, protein, calcium, phosphorus, and iron in the diet, by E:iith 
Hawley, Bureau of Home Economics. Washington, January, 1929. 20 }):.. 
charts. 


Department of Commerce. Bureau of Mines. Bulletin 292: Metal-mine 
accidents in the United States, during the calendar year 1926, by William W. 
Adams. Washington, 1928. 119 pp. 


Data from this report appear in this issue. 
Bulletin 293: Coal-mine fatalities in the United States, 1927, by 
William W. Adams. Washington, 1928. 120 pp. 
Data from this report appear in this issue. 
—— Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Bulletin No. /°/ 
Productivity of labor in merchant blast furnaces. Washington, 1929. 145 ))p. 
The more important points brought out in this study were summarized in (ie 
Labor Review for December, 1928 (pp. 1-10). 


Bulletin No. 476: Union scales of wages and hours of labor, 1°? 











1928. (Supplement to Bulletin No. 457.) ashington, 1929. 169 pp. 
This bulletin aims to cover wages and hours of labor in union trades «nd 
occupations not shown in the bureau’s previous union wage scales bulletis, 
which have included only those trades which are found chiefly in the larger ci‘ ics 
and which readily lend themselves to a fixed form of tabulation. 
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Unirep Strates.—Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Bulletin 
No. 477; Public service retirement systems—U nited States, Canada, and Europe. 
Washington, 1929. 223 pp. 


The details of various phases of this study were printed in the Review from 
time to time as the study progressed. 
— Children’s Bureau. Chart No. 15: State laws and local ordinances 


regulating the street work of children. A tabular summary of regulations in 
effect in the United States, by Ella Arvilla Merritt. Washington, 1929. 29 pp. 


Summarized in this issue. 
' Publication No. 162: Public aid to mothers with dependent children, 
by Emma O. Lundberg. Washington, 1928. 24 pp.; maps. 

A brief summary of the progress of the movement to aid mothers with depend- 
ent children, and of the conditions under which the aid is given in different States, 
with the amount permitted, and the method of administration in each. 

- Publication No. 188: Child workers on city streets, by Nettie P. 
McGill. Washington, 1928. 74 pp., illus. 

A condensed summary of Publication No. 183, Children in street work; dis- 

cussed in the Review for September, 1928 (p. 60). 
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Official—Foreign Countries 


France.—Ministére du Travail, de l’Hygiéne, de 1’Assistance et de la Pré- 
voyance Sociales. Conseil Supérieur du Travail. Trente et unitme session, 
November, 1927. Paris, 1928. 231 pp. 


Proceedings of the thirty-first session of the Superior Labor Council. The 
subjects discussed included the prohibition of the night work of women and 
children in commerce and in certain employments in transportation, and the 
medical care of employees who receive board and lodging from their employer. 


Great Brirrarn.—Industrial Court. Awards 1355 to 1408, January 1, 1928, to 
December 31, 1928. Vol. X. London, 1929. 231 pp. 


INTERNATIONAL LABoR Orrice.—International Labor Conference, eleventh session, 
Geneva, 1928. 2 vols. 

The first volume contains the proceedings of the conference and the second, 
the director’s report. A brief account of the conference was given in the Sep- 
tember, 1928, issue of the Labor Review (p. 103). 

— Studies and reports, series A (industrial relations), No. 31: Freedom of 


association. Vol. 1V—Italy, Spain, Portugal, Greece, Serb-Croat-Slovene King- 
dom, Bulgaria, Rumania. Geneva, 1928. 405 pp. 





Unofficial 


Brown, Roy M. Public poor relief in North Carolina. 
North Carolina Press, 1928. 184 pp., illus. 


A careful study of the poor relief system of the State, introduced by a sketch 
of its development from the earliest days of North Carolina. For the most part, 
relief is still administered through the local almshouse or county home, and the 
description of these institutions shows the familiar features of wasteful and inef- 
fective management, lack of classification of inmates, unhealthful and depressing 
surroundings, neglect and carelessness, which studies of the kind have revealed 
in other States. There are some encouraging exceptions, in which trained and 
intelligent superintendents have lowered costs, introduced improvements, pro- 
vided excellent care, and brought conditions to a state which, compared with the 
general level, may fairly be considered ideal. The study includes a discussion 


of methods for improving the general situation, and a brief bibliography on the 
subject. 
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Bruétre, Henry, ano Puau, Grace. Profitable personnel practice. New Y |; 
Harper & Brothers, 1929. 454 pp. 


This work contains descriptions and a discussion of the outstanding perso: :,¢| 
practices of industrial and commercial concerns in the United States. |; 
intended to serve as a practical reference book on the subject. 

Crivit Service ASSEMBLY OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. Technical buii://y 


No. 1: Classification and compensation plans, their development, adoption, «nj 
administration. Washington, Mills Building, 1928. 24 pp. 


A report adopted by the assembly at its annual meeting in September, 1928 

Guiiicx, Exsre. John Mitchell, miner: Labor’s bargain with the gilded age. 
York, John Day Co., 1929. 270 pp. 

This biography of John Mitchell, former president of the United Mine Workers 
of America, is based largely on first-hand research, including interviews with tien 
who were associated with him in his work. 

Herring, Harrret L. Welfare work in mill villages: The story of extra-yill 
activities in North Carolina. Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Pro... 
1929. 406 pp. 

This work, which is based on a first-hand study of the cotton-mill village. of 
North Carolina, not only gives details concerning the personnel work of thic 
companies but also traces the reasons for the particular type of -developme:t 
found in the South and gives the opinions of various individuals which represeit 
the different points of view toward welfare work and welfare theory. 


Lossenz, JOHANNA. The older woman in industry. New York, Charles Scribney’s 
Sons, 1929. 281 pp. 


Lynpb, RopertS.and Heten M. Middletown: A study in contemporary American 
culture. New York, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1929. 550 pp. 

An intensive sociological study of a city of 35,000 population, called Midalc- 
town to prevent identification. Deals with the manner in which the people get 
a living, marriage and homebuilding, schools, the use of leisure, religious belicfs, 
and community activities. 
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May, Hersert L., and Petcen, Dororuy. Leisure and its use—some inic 
national observations. New York, A. S. Barnes & Co., 1928. 268 pp. 

A study of leisure time activities in the principal countries of Europe mace 
under the auspices of the Playground and Recreation Association of America 
Merropourtan Lire Insurance Co. Policyholders Service Bureau. The vse 

of research in employment stabilization: A report on applying researc! (0 
steady personnel. New York [19292]. 32 pp.; charts. 

Reviewed in this issue. 

Moret, Evatne. La production et les huit heures. Paris, Editions de la (on- 
fédération Générale du Travail. (No date.| 326 pp. 

This work contains a collection of statements by industrial and labor leadcrs 
in France as well as by economists, politicians, and other representative persois 
on the effects of the eight-hour day upon production and upon the economic |ifc 
of the country. 

Nationat Carp Lasor Commirrer. Child workers in Oklahoma: A_ stud) of 


children employed in Enid, Oklahoma City, and Lawton, by Charles E. Gibbons 
and Chester T. Stansbury. New York, 215 Fourth Avenue, 1929. 35 pp. 


Reviewed in this issue. 

—— Child workers in two Connecticut towns, by Claude E. Robinson. New York, 
215 Fourth Avenue, 1929. 44 pp. 

The study, which was carried on during the summer and fall of 1927 and tlic 
early part of 1928, deals with the towns of New Britain and Norwich, and included 
897 cases of out-of-school children. The investigators found a persistent effurt 
to enforce the child labor laws, and but few violations. Very few children leave 
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school before the fourteenth birthday, only one boy was found gainfully employed 
below the legal age, and the school grade requirements were closely observed. 
However, 21 violaticns of the nightwork regulations and 46 violations of the wor 
certificate provisions were found among the children studied. The two chief 
reasons given by the children for leaving school were economic need and dislike 


for school. The typical weekly wage earned by the children was around $10, $11, 
and $12, the boys earning slightly more than the girls. 


NarioNaAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp (Inc.). Industrial relations programs 
in small plants. New York, 247 Park Avenue, 1929. 60 pp. 

This study covers the extent, approximate cost, and the type of administration 

of the personnel work which is being carried on in small establishments, showing 


the special problems which the small plant—that is the plant with less than 250 
employees—has to meet. 





NationaL Sarety Councriu. Transactions of the seventeenth annual safety 
congress, New York City, October 1 to 5, 1928. 


Chicago, 108 East Ohio 
Street, 1929. 3 vols. 

A brief note on this meeting, including a list of the officers chosen for the ensu- 
ing year, was published in the Labor Review for November, 1928 (pp. 57, 58). 
Rayner, Ropert M. The story of trade-unionism. London, Longmans, Green 

& Co., 1929. 278 pp. 

A study of trade-unionism in Great Britain, written from the standpoint of a 
disinterested student, dealing especially with developments since the formation 
of the Labor Party, and more particularly with those rising from war conditions 
and following the conclusion of hostilities. A brief account of foreign trade- 


union movements is included, designed to show their influence upon the British 
line of development. 


SoctaL Sctrence Apstrracts. Vol. 1, No. 1, March, 1929. New York City, 611 
Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University. 122 pp. 

This first number of Social Science Abstracts, published under the auspices of 
the Social Science Research Council by Social Science Abstracts (Inc.), inaugu- 
rates a new service reviewing world literature. This issue is divided into two 
parts. Division I covers methodological materials, including historical, miscel- 
laneous, statistical, and theoretical and philosophical methods, also teaching and 
research; Division II covers systematic materials, including human geography, 
cultural anthropology, history, economics, political science, and sociology. The 


subject matter of the literature reviewed under economics includes prices, labor 
and wages, and cooperation. 


Wortp Peace Founpation. Industry, governments, and labor. Record of the 
International Labor Organization, 1919-1928. Boston, 40 Mt. Vernon 


Street, 1928. 231 pp. (World Peace Foundation pamphlets, Vol. XI, 
Nos. 4-8.) 
O 
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